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PREFACE. 


——+0$00-— 


In this, the twelfth issue of ‘“ Dramatic Notes,” the 
Editor hopes that there will be found a faithful record of 
the plays produced in the year 1890. It has been again 
his endeavour to notice them according to their merit, 
and those which are lightly passed over, are works that 
will probably not live in history. The only novelty that 
the Editor has been able to introduce is a list of English 
plays produced in Holland and Belgium during the past 
year—their production being worthy of note as having 


been a fresh departure by foreign managers. 
C. 


N.B.—“ Dramatic Notes” was for some time edited by AUSTIN 
BRERETON. 
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Dramatic Notes. 


—-~<>— 


I. 
JANUARY. 


As is usual during the first month of the year the productions 
at the Theatres were not of very great importance. 

2nd. William Gilbert, father of the well-known dramatic 
writer, died on this date, Mr. W. Gilbert was the author of 
“ Margaret Meadows,” from which Mary Warner was dramatized 
by Tom Taylor. He had also written several poetical and other 
works, 

4th. Violet Cameron appeared as the Prince in Cinderella at 
Her Majesty’s. 

5th, Sam Whittaker, comedian, of the Strand Theatre, died. 

5th. Death, at 91, Euston Road, of Westland Marston, LL.D., 
Dramatic Poet, born at Boston, Lincolnshire in 1820. His first 
work The Patrician's Daughter, a five-act drama he published in 
1841. This was followed by Zhe Heart and the World, 1847, 
and Ann Blake, 1&52. Among other well known works of his 
were A Life's Ransom, Borough Politics, A Hard Struggle, Pure 
Gold, The Wife's Portrait, Donna Diana, The Favourite of Fortune, 
Haymarket 1866; Hero of Romance, Haymarket 1867 ; Life for 
Life, Lyceum 1868 ; and Under Fire, Vaudeville 1886. He had 
some share in 7revanion ; or, The False Position. He also wrote 
some novels and poems. Was buried at Highgate Cemetery. 

6th. Cutting of the Baddeley Cake at Drury Lane by James 
Fernandez, Master of the Drury Lane Fund, who made an 
excellent speech. Augustus Harris invited nearly two thousand 
guests to supper. , 

6th. Death of James Rodgers, proprietor of Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Birmingham. Was the son of an officer, and at 17 years 
of age made his first appearance as Lance Linwood, in 7he Dream 
at Sea. Toured extensively in the provinces, was well received in 
London, and was at one time co-lessee with Walter Montgomery 
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of the Haymarket. Purchased the Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, 
in 1866, and it bore the reputation of being one of the best 
managed houses. He was familiarly known as “Gentleman 
Rodgers,” and was a great favourite. Was buried in King’s 
Norton Churchyard. 

7th. COMEDY. (Matinée.) A Sinless Secret-——By Frank Lindo. 
It did not bear out the promise of the author’s former efforts, and 
proved to be crude in construction, and slightly bombastic in 
language. It was the old story of a wife losing her husband’s 
confidence through her concealing from him the fact that the 
man she was meeting clandestinely was her own father, a spy, 
and everything that was bad. On the same afternoon a sad little 
play JJademoiselle de Lira, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Kate 
Sinclair, was well rendered by the joint authoresses, the latter 
particularly distinguishing herself in an zugéenue part. Total 
destruction of the Théatre de la Bourse, Brussels, by fire. 

oth. ROYALTY. Tva-La-La Tosca—It is generally admitted 
that Mr. Burnand is at his happiest when burlesquing some well- 
known play, and his skit on La Tosca, was one of his finest 
efforts. He had most humorously seized upon those situations 
which were best suited for travestie, and parodied them in the 
most felicitous manner. Thus the opening church scene is 
transferred into “ Nel-Museo Kensintonia,” hung with the most 
atrocious “ pot-boilers,” and Count Cameradossi, a photographer is 
interviewed by Angelotti, who is escaping from the feelerini for 
being found in a gambling saloon. La Tosca comes in, and 
is jealous, because she fancies she hears a voice which Cameradossi 
explains as being that of a cat, and says— 





““The very place for cats is a Mew-seum,” 


and on her insisting that some lady-love of his is hidden in the 
words, 
“ Cher chez le femme.”’ 
he replies— 
““ Mais cher chez, cher ches donc, ma chére, chez moi,” 


and in the true spirit of burlesque, makes La Tosca entreat him 
to render the picture of which she is jealous, ugly. After her 
departure Scarpia enters with his myrmidons {whose faces are 
made up after the manner of the “white-eyed Kaffir”) and 
because Jemmi Rino will not answer his questions, orders 
them to 


‘* Take him to a Board School building! Go! 
Off to the house that Jerry built! 
I’m fond of torture as you are aware, 
And slowly you will learn what’s sanght yer there.” 
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In the State Concert Room in the Palazzo, Miss Liddon had a 
clever scene in which she gave a very amusing burlesque imitation 
of Rose Leclercq as the Queen of Naples ; and Scarpia works on 
the jealousy of La Tosca with a huge fan. What was probably 
the best situation was the “Studio Obscuro di Conte Camera- 
dossi,” in which the Count is supposed to undergo the torture in 
the billiard-room, and Scarpia says— 


“ Give him his cue 
And then he'll speak—if not, put on a screw.” 


and the unfortunate count is to be subjected to Boulanger’s March 
played on an organ and whistled by street boys; to an “ amateur 
imitation of Henry Irving, with a recitation ;” to listen to the 
reading of the whole Parnell Commission; all the letters on 
Bi-metallism ; and have his head filled, with puzzles and acrostics, 
the result of which was that after La Tosca had spoken, the 
Count staggered in, drawn out to represent an enormously tall 
figure of Henry Irving as Robert Landry after coming out of 
the Bastille, and the body of Angelotti was brought in as a 
5th of November Guy Fawkes. The killing of Scarpia is 
supposed to take place in the “Camera Segreta del Caffe 
Romano Nello Strando.” The Baron wooed Flora after the 
most grotesque fashion, and finally she stalgeed him with a 
huge bill that the waiter had presented for payment, and before 
she left his supposed corpse reverently covered the face with a 
dish cover! Cameradossi’s execution took place on the “Bastione 
del Castel Angelo d’Islintonia,” where he was done to death by 
being “taken off” by ten photographers at once, and La Tosca 
jumped from the ramparts followed by the /eelerini shouting 
“yoicks gone away” like huntsmen after a pack in full cry. 
The close of the burlesque was brought about by Mr. Arthur 
Roberts appearing in evening dress made up as Mr. Hare of 
the Garrick Theatre. On the first representation Mr. Roberts 
did not know his lines, or at least did not give them as set down 
in the text, and there were, therefore, loud expressions of dis- 
approval at the close of the evening, not at Mr. Burnand (who 
was most cordially received), but at the delinquent actor. Later, 
Mr. Roberts gave the humorous lines in their integrity, and at 
the same time, a very amusing representation of Scarpia. Miss 
Margaret Ayrtoun was almost too faithful a copy of Mrs. Bernard 
Beere, and was sometimes so realistic in her agony as to miss the 
burlesque side; but it was a clever performance. Miss Agnes 
Delaporte was specially bright and lively as Cameradossi. Miss 
Laura Hansen was a sparkling Angelotti, Mr. George Prior 
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gave a clever travestie of the original as Spiacroni. Florian 
Pascal’s music might have been a little more lively. 

11th. St. GEORGE'S HALL. The Sword of Damocles——Farce 
adapted from the German by Philip Darwin, and Worcester Fight 
“dramatic episode” by Maurice Dalton and Earnest Genet. 
Neither likely to be seen again. 

11th. Inteiligence received in England of the death of Philip 
Beck, a young and promising actor. He died by his own hand, 
December 24th, 1889. 

12th. Death of Mrs. FitzGeorge, wife of the Duke of Cambridge, 
after a long and painful illness at her house in Queen Street, 
Mayfair, aged 74. The deceased lady was, as Miss Farebrother, 
an‘accomplished and favourite actress and dancer. She was a 
member of the Vestris company at the Lyceum in 1848, and 
appeared in Planché’s extravaganzas. Was buried in Kensal 
Green Cemetery. 

18th. PRINCE OF WALES. J/arjoric.—Was put on its trial at 
this same theatre on July 18th, 1890 (see DRAMATIC NOTES of 
that date). On its fresh production the principal alterations in 
the book consisted in the Earl being caught in his own trap and 
married to Cicely, and in Marjorie’s clever ruse whereby she 
obtained the freedom of Wilfred, the Lady Alicia pairing off 
with Gosric. The book had been generally written up, some 
fresh business being introduced in the third act, on the approval 
of which opinion was divided. Phyllis Broughton, however, was 
very bright and amusing, and H. Monkhouse and Madame Amadi 
were excellent in their comedy. Camille d’Arville gained the 
honour of the evening, for Agnes Huntington disappointed every- 
one, and Hayden Coffin was not quite up to the mark in the last 
act. Walter Slaughter’s music was tuneful and bright. On 
Monday, January 27th, Miss Huntingdon resigned the part of 
Wilfred, which was filled for three nights by T. A. Shale, and 
subsequently by Joseph Tapley. 

21st. TERRY’s. Across Her Path—In Miss Irish’s play, Barbara 
Dale is a young woman who, having a convict brother, marries a 
man devotedly attached to her, she not caring one iota for him, 
merely that his name and position may shield her should the 
unfortunate little family occurrence crop up. Later, when affection 
has come after marriage and she has learnt to love the man who 
worships her, and who would in a moment forgive her conceal- 
ment of the objectionable relative, Barbara takes an evening walk 
in the garden with a rejected suitor, who knows all about her 
brother and has spitefully resolved that her husband shall know 
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as much as he does. Further, he leads the poor husband to 
believe that Barbara was not all that she should have been in 
past days, and Barbara still keeps the secret about this wretched 
brother, the divulgence of which would explain everything ; and 
goes off in a cab at a moment’s notice with an old servant, leaving 
husband, home and all, to resume her career as a successful novel 
writer. There is no occasion to say much about the former 
lover’s repentance when he is in the last stages of consumption, 
and of the missing Barbara’s whereabouts being discovered 
through the style of another novel she has written! What we 
have to look at is that all sympathy with the heroine is destroyed 
by her selfishness and folly. Her guarding her secret is only to 
preserve jer own comfort, and her running away and hiding is 
simply inexplicable. Miss Annie Irish’s dialogue was so good, 
and her drawing of one or two of the characters (in particular 
Lady Bassett and Elspeth Carmichael, both played to perfection 
by Miss Le Thiére and Mrs. E. H. Brooke), was so clever and 
original, that all those who saw the piece could only regret that 
the authoress had wasted good labour on a silly plot. Miss Irish 
must guard against becoming almost pedantic in her delivery, 
otherwise her acting was sincere and _ intelligent. Henry 
Pagden was fairly good as Jasper Leigh, the vindictive lover, 
and Miss T. Roma imparted just the right amount of /auteur 
to the most objectionably proud Frances Severne. Oscar Adye 
did not shine as Sir Adrian Severne. 

23rd. LycEuM.—1ooth night of Te Dead Heart. 

23rd. COMEDY. TZaming of the Shrew.—Mr. Benson was 
fortunate in having such a good-natured audience as was present 
on the first representation of Shakespeare’s comedy ; but even their 
patience was exhausted at last, when the young manager clowned 
to such an extent as to produce the effect of a pantomime rally. 
Mr. Benson had quite mistaken the character of Petruchio. 
Shakespeare intended him to be a.gentleman, merry, and light- 
hearted, but, at the same time, firm of purpose, and so strong- 
minded as to be able to cope with, and overcome the domineering, 
spoilt Katherina. The lady, too, should be womanly, not the 
cross-grained vixen that Mrs. Benson made of her. Of the 
whole cast, only Walter Shaw, Stephen Phillips, and to a small 
extent G. R. Weir deserved favourable mention; the rest 
were amateurish in the extreme. The mounting of the piece was 
everything that could be desired, but this did not compensate for 
poor acting, nor did it disarm criticism. Christopher Sly was 
omitted, probably with advantage. 
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25th. CRITERION, Cyril's Success—Was revived here, but only 
ran about a fortnight. It was first produced at the Globe Theatre, 
November 28th, 1868, when W. H. Vernon made his début 
and played Cyril Cuthbert; John Clark, Matthew’ Pincher ; 
David Fisher, Major Treherne; Maggie Brennan, the Hon. 
Frederick Titeboy ; Charles Warner, Viscount Glycerine ; Miss 
Henrade, Mrs. Cuthbert; Mrs. Stevens, Miss Grannett ; Fanny 
Hughes, Mrs. Singleton Bliss, The piece, though artificial, 
was long considered as H. J. Byron’s best achievement in pure 
comedy, and contains some of the author’s brightest and most 
witty dialogue. On the occasion of its latest revival, all the 
sparkle seemed to have disappeared, the jokes fell flat and there 
was such an air of unreality about the whole performance that 
the audience listened apathetically, and left the theatre as though 
they considered an evening had been wasted. And it must ‘be 
confessed that the result was almost entirely due to the actors 
and actresses, only two of whom, Miss E. Brunton (a sister of 
Mrs. Kendal), as Miss Grannett, and Arthur Elwood as 
Major Treherne, appeared to enter completely into the spirit of 
the play. Leonard Boyne as the hero was only really good 
in. the club scene. David James as Pincher, the journalist, 


‘quite missed the cynicism of the character, but redeemed himself 


somewhat in the last act. Miss F, Frances was a colourless 
Hon. Fred Titeboy. Olga Brandon played Mrs, Cuthbert in 
far too lachrymose a vein, and Miss Compton, though attractive- 
looking, was anything but a fascinating Mrs. Singleton Bliss. 
Two small parts, the Viscount Glycerine of G. Stanton, and the 
Pepper of G. B. Phillips were effectively rendered. 

26th. Death of Helen Mathews after much suffering, was 
universally esteemed, and especially in the profession in which 
she had made her mark. Idain 7he Two Roses, on the revival 
at the Lyceum, and Vere Herbert in J/oths she played at a 
few hours’ notice. She joined Henry Irving’s company on an 
American tour, and subsequently appeared in England in a round 
of Shaksperian heroines. 

27th. NOVELTY. The Best Man Wins——A clever and amus- 
ing farce by Mark Melford, tells of two foster-brothers, who, 
both loving the same girl, are so unselfish as each to plead the 
cause of the other, and in order to induce the young lady to 
decide, the parson is called in, who settles the matter by winning 
the prize himself. In it the author and James Woodbridge were 
good. On the same night K/eptomania was revived with the 
author, Mark Melford, in his original part. 
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28th. LADBROKE HALL. A// a Muistake-—Comedietta by 
Mrs. Newton Phillips. 

31st. CHELSEA TOWN HALL.—Miss Rosina Filippi, who had 
already shown a poetical tendency in her children’s pantomime, 
Little Goody Two Shoes, produced here a fairy sketch entitled An 
Idyll of New Years Eve, which was graceful in sentiment and 
design, but too thin for the general public’s acceptance. As it 
was made the medium for the wearing of some very pretty dresses, 
marshalling in review as it did the various months of the year, etc., 
it might find favour with amateurs for home representation, The 
music was pretty, and by Amy Elsie Horrocks, 








II. 
FEBRUARY, 


Ist. AVENUE. Dr. Bill—Mr George Alexander commenced 
his managership propitiously, for seldom, if ever, has a risky French 
play been better adapted than this one. Mr. Aidé contrived to 
retain all the fun of Dr. Jo-Jo, and yet make it wholesome. Dr. 
William Brown at the age of thirty-five has married and settled 
down, and having a competency declines to practice. He has 
good reasons; in the past he has been known as Dr. Bill, the 
favourite medico of ballerinas, burlesque actresses and ladies of 
that type, and been a fersona grata at petits soupers, dramatic 
balls, etc. So he does not wish to meet again his old acquaint- 
ances, but fate is too strong for him; his father-in-law, Firman, 
looks upon idleness as the root of all evil, and so he has a brass 
plate stuck on his son-in-law’s door, sends out circulars, writes to 
the Pall Mall, that Dr. Brown was the unknown medical gentle- 
man who rendered such assistance to a lady who met with an 
accident in Hyde Park; and does his best to bring the doctor 
into notoriety. And he succeeds, for the first patient is Miss 
Fauntleroy, a lively lady who, recalling the escapades of Doctor 
Bill, induces him to take part in his own drawing-room in an 
eccentric “Kangaroo Dance.” Then Mrs, Horton, an opposite 
neighbour, (married to a jealous Inspector of Police,) imbued with 
a spirit of mischief, induces Louisa Brown to allow her husband 
the doctor to be sent for to attend Mrs, Horton, who is persuaded 
he will “like all the men” flirt with her. She does not know 
Doctor Brown, and so when George Webster, sent with a message 
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from the doctor, announces himself as the medical man, being 
already smitten with the lady, he, in lieu of feeling her pulse, 
squeezes her hand, etc., and being ordered to give a prescription, 
is discovered by the hand-writing to be the sender of a handsome 
bouquet. From this arise all sorts of misconceptions ; Mrs. Brown 
is sent for to find her husband, as she supposes zx flagrante 
delicto, and being shut up in a dark room with Webster, soundly 
boxes his ears. The real Dr. Brown arrives and is pushed into 


‘another dark room with his mother-in-law. Papa-in-law Firman 


is taken by the jealous Horton for the disturber of his domestic 
peace, and in the third act Dr. Brown is likely to be charged, not 
only with having written the prescription containing ingredients 
enough to poison a whole family, but also with being the man 
who picked the pocket of the lady who met with the accident, 
the man who pretended to assist her having done so. Not for an 
instant does the fun of the piece flag; the last act was infinitely 
better than might have been expected after such an excellent one 
as the second. Fanny Brough was inimitable in her mock heroics 
of despair, F. Terry was scarcely light enough in his touch, but 
then the character was out of his line. Mr, Chevalier a little over- 
elaborated his part, but was decidedly droll. Benjamin Webster 
was very funny as an empty-headed young fop, and G. Capel, 
clever as the victim of the green eyed monster. Elizabeth Robins 
was natural and attractive as the loving Louisa Brown, and Marie 
Linden did much in the small part of a spying waiting-maid. 
Later March 15th, Mr. Alexander himself assumed the character 
of Dr. Bill and made a success of it, as did Edith Kenward, with 
her Kangaroo dance.—Dr. Bill was preceded by Fool's Mate, 
Fred. W. Broughton’s one-act comedy, originally produced at 
Toole’s Theatre, December 12th, 1889. On this occasion the 
cast was a good one. Mary Kingsley was womanly and dignified, 
as Mary Egerton ; Nutcombe Gould firm, as Arthur Egerton ; and 
Frederick Terry very good, as the Earl of Somerdale; Gracie 
Murielle, as the very unreal Dorothy, had learnt her lesson well; 
but there was a want of nature and spontaneity. 

1st. Zhe Tidal Hour, a one-act domestic drama by Rex 
Watney, was played at the VICTORIA HALL, BAYSWATER, by the 
West London Dramatic Club, and was followed by Nodlesse Oblige, 
a play, written in a prologue and three acts. " 

3rd. OPERA ComIQuE. A Noble Brother —Mr. Gittén Lons- 
dale commenced a short season with this play, which had been 
successful in the provinces, for which it is better suited than for 
London ; for it is stilted in language and utterly improbable. The 
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hero has taken upon himself the guilt of a murder committed by 
his twin brother, has been confined in Sing-Sing (the scene is laid 
in America) for some seventeen years, escapes and wanders the 
country as “Jerry the tramp.” Recognized by Harry Travers, a 
villain who has seen him in prison, he is compelled by his tyrant 
to claim as his daughter a girl who has been adopted by some 
rich people, so that Travers may force her into a marriage with 
himself. Jerry, however, has learnt to love the girl, and rather 
than she shall be sacrificed he goes back to finish his term of 
imprisonment. Eventually, of course, the guilty brother on his 
death bed confesses to the crime. Jerry is released, and inherits 
all the deceased’s wealth, and Travers is magnanimously allowed 
to go scot free. W. J. Summers proved a quaint and original 
eccentric comedian, and in the third act, where the struggle takes 
place between his affection for his daughter and the horror he 
feels of having to return to prison, showed considerable strength 
and pathos. He was the author of the “comedy-drama,” which 
was evidently written by him with regard only to his own special 
powers. Ellen Boucher was pleasing and intelligent as Mona 
Leigh, the tramp’s daughter. 

4th. PARK TOWN HALL, BATTERSEA (an excellent little theatre 
for amateurs, by the way), a very poetic version by Miss E, Bessle 
and Mr. S. Herberte-Basing of Gringoire. The work was much 
applauded, and was done great justice to by the author in the 
' name part, the authoress as Loyse, and by Mary Bessle as Nicole 
Andry. Mr. Frank Westerton had a good conception of the 
character of Louis XI. 

6th. VAUDEVILLE. C/arissa—Robert Buchanan’s version of 
“Clarissa Harlowe” is not the first by several that have been 
produced. He admits that he. is much indebted to the French 
dramatization by Dumanoir, Guillard, and Clairville, played “at 
the Gymnase in 1842.” Since then it has been at the Princess’s 
in 1846, the adaptors being T. H. Lacy and John Courtney, 
when Charles Mathews (an actor who we all know had not the 
faintest idea of sentiment or romance) was the Lovelace and 
Mrs, Stirling, Clarissa. Then there was Dion Boucicault’s 
version, and latest W. G. Wills’s, produced at the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, December 16, 1889. Mr. Buchanan has given us a 
workmanlike and most interesting play ; his language is appro- 
priate and the introduction of Hetty Belford adds to the strength 
of the drama. There are blemishes, however. There is some- 
thing that is almost too horrible in the first act where Lovelace 
toys with one of his victims (Jenny) and holds out as a reward 
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to her that if she will aid him in his designs, he will get her her 
situation of waiting maid with Clarissa so that Jenny will be near 
him. Again, that men of position like Sir Harry Tourville and 
Aubrey should pander so openly to Lovelace’s brutal instincts is 
brought too much in evidence, as is the scene where these men 
and a couple of infamous women drink success to their patron’s 
designs on the hapless heroine. Nor does it seem in accordance 
with the repentance of Belford (the Morden. of the novel) that he 
should immediately after his promise to lead a new life slay 
Lovelace, who then dies at Clarissa’s feet, she having in a state 
of ecstatic delirium kissed and forgiven her betrayer as her soul 
departs. In the last act, too, there is an almost brutal disregard 
for the feelings of the repentant Hetty, whom by his past conduct 
he has actually driven to the streets, when in her very presence. 
Lovelace offers marriage to Clarissa as some, though tardy, 
atonement for the evil he has wrought. Another blemish is the 
frequency with which the name of the Deity is invoked. Mr. 
Buchanan has given us an exquisite character in Clarissa, the soul 
of purity, defiled only in an earthly sense, but a sublime and 
spotless martyr in Heaven’s sight, and it is for this reason that I 
should have esteemed his work the more highly had he not so con- 
spicuously brought out the sensuality and animal nature of some 
of his characters, Though in the first act I thought Winifred 
Emery a little cold, scarce showing sufficiently the possession that 
Lovelace had taken of her heart, later she was near perfection ; 
her death scene, though prolonged, was robbed of any sense of 
weariness to the beholder by its exquisite poetry and beauty. 
The actress appeared to be almost transfigured, and to be already 
a denizen of that happier world in which-she was so soon to take 
her place for ever. T. B. Thalberg, though very good for so 
young an actor, was neither romantic nor passionate. Such a 
character as Lovelace, a man who can obtain the conquest over 
women of every grade, should be thoroughly captivating towards 
them ; when he tires of his playthings of an hour he might be 
heartless but he should not be cynical. Ella Bannister surprised © 
me by her power as Hetty. Her elocution was very faulty, and 
her bursts of emotion were undisciplined, but there was distinct 
evidence of a capability, which study and experience might 
develop into the accomplishment of great things. Thomas Thorne 
was earnest and sincere as Belford, a man who has lost faith in 
woman since his sister’s disgrace, but whose heart is moved at the 
innocence of Clarissa, Cyril Maude was excellent as Solmes, the 
old lover, intended by her father for Clarissa’s husband, Fred 
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Thorne, Mary Collette, and Lily Hanbury also deserve very 
favourable mention. Mr. Hemsley, in the second act, gave a 
capital reproduction of Covent Garden Market as it appeared in 
1749, and the dresses by Nathan & Co., from designs by Karl, 
were handsome and correct. “Clarissa” was so well received 
that it was placed in the evening bill on Saturday, February 8th, 
1890. 

8th. TERRY’S.—Miss Cissy Grahame entered on the manage- 
ment of this Theatre and produced Jerome K. Jerome’s Vew Lamps 
for Old, a satire on the doctrines of Mrs. Mona Caird, with a 
sly poke at Ibsen, and showing the absurdities of yearning for 
one’s “affinity.” Though very smartly written, the plot was thin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Honeydew have both been perturbed in their minds 
by reading the correspondence on the question of “Is Marriage a 


Failure?” And so Honeydew listens to the strong-minded . 


principles inculcated by Octavia, a married woman, and Elvira 
is won over by the poetic Postlethwaite, a long-hairéd individual 
who rhapsodizes on the charms of the unattainable, and the two 
pairs elope in the morning to arrive, strange to say, at the same 
hotel, the “ Sweetbriar Arms,” Swandale-on-Thames. During the 
few hours that elapse prior to dinner, they become very much 
disgusted and bored with their “ affinities,” and long to return to 
mutual domestic bliss, for Octavia is none other than the wife of 
Postlethwaite, whom she has married and separated from as per 
agreement that a month’s notice on either side should dissolve the 
contract. Buster, family solicitor to the Honeydews, is anxious 
to figure professionally in a divorce case, and scenting mischief in 
the wind, follows the couples down to their riverside retreat, where 
from his persistent search for evidence he is taken by Jemima, the 
waitress, for a Mormon, and the husband of both the ladies. 
Anxious to hide himself, he takes refuge in what he thinks is a 
cupboard, but which proves to be a dinner lift, which being out 
of order in some way persistently carries him up and down, and 
reveals him to the audience at intervals noting down scraps of con- 
versation he overhears, eating scraps of food he finds in his 
hiding-place, and occasionally uttering smothered scraps of pro- 
fane language as he is whisked up or down. The failure of the 
electric light prevents the complete recognition by each other of 
the various characters, and an amusing third act is provided by 
their all returning in a more or less bedraggled and miserable con- 
dition from their night journey, which they have accomplished in 
all sorts of queer conveyances, Swandale being miles from a station. 
The wretched little Buster is taxed with being a Lothario and 
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cause of all the trouble, etc., and goes off, protesting that he will 
have no “case” after all ; the poet and his strong-minded Octavia 
agree to re-unite their fortunes, and the curtain falls on Honeydew 
and his wife locked in the fondest of embraces. W. S. Penley 
wonderfully made up as the little high-dried lawyer, Buster, 
created much laughter, but had not as strong a part as is usually 
supplied for him. Bernard Gould was amusing and natural as 
Honeydew. Cissy Grahame was thoroughly artistic as the 
romantic silly Mrs. Honeydew. FF. Kerr gave an excellent 
character sketch as the “ great Postlethwaite.” Gertrude Kingston 
was a little too prononcée as Octavia. W. Lestocq was droll as 
the smug complacent butler Jorkins, who, accepting “tips” from 
master and mistress to conceal their doings from each other, 
pockets his douceurs, and laughs at both. The play was favour- 
ably received. The Parting of the Ways, played on the same 
evening as a first piece, was by Frederick Bowyer and Edwardes 
Sprange, and was not in the happiest vein. Harold Conybear- 
(Yorke Stephens) has been abroad some twenty years, duriz,,. 
which time Margaret Grey (Miss M. A. Giffard), his betrothed, ha 
been true to him, and on his return he renews his vows, yet at 
the same tim? he falls in love and asks for the affection of Edith 
Hastings (Helen Leyton), a niece of Margaret’s, who is the image 
of what her aunt was when Harold left England. Margaret over- 
hears the confession, and sorrowfully yields up her lover to her 
younger rival. There was nothing very noticeable either in the 
writing or the acting. 

11th. CRITERION. Our Boys.—Was revived with every success. 
David James, Perkyn Middlewick, a part that he plays to perfec- 
tion ; Leonard Boyne was fairly good as his son Charles; E. W. 
Gardiner’s Talbot Champneys was at once original and clever: 
Arthur Elwood was an aristocratic Sir Geoffery Champneys ; and 
Olga Brandon and Fanny Francis were pleasing as Mary Melrose 
and Violet. 

14th. COMEDY. (Matinée.) The Home Feud.—Original play in 
three acts, by Walter Frith, altogether too sketchy, and in place. 
too talky. There is, however, sufficient in the original idea o: 
which the play is based for the foundation of a good dram 
Captain Hargreaves, having temporarily lost his sight in Egypt, 
is saved from death afid nursed back to health by Helen Joliffe. 
and they fall in love with each other, but without any mutual 
confession. The soldier goes to Germany for treatment, and his 
sight is restored, and immediately on his return he enters and 
declares his love for Helen. He has made a mistake, however, 
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for he has proposed to Louise Brunton, a scheming woman with a 
past, who, to escape from poverty and dependence, is determined 
to entrap the well-to-do soldier if she can, and she succeeds, for 
Hargreaves weds her. She has already been married to John 
Beilby, a thorough scamp and forger, but she imagines him to 
be dead. He re-appears, but as his wife is determined not to 
lose the position she has fought for, she makes an appointment 
with him for the dead of night, and he is to enter by the con- 
servatory, when she will shoot him down as though he were a 
burglar. She fires and misses. Beilby snatches the revolver 
from her, and as she is attempting to escape, draws upon her, 
and she falls dead—a sudden ending—leaving to the audience 
to conjecture what they will as to the future of the various 
characters. Gertrude Kingston was hard and jerky as Louise 
Brunton ; Nutcombe Gould sympathetic as Captain Hargreaves ; 
May Whitty was a very sweet Helen Joliffe; and William Herbert 
ranly and honest as an unselfish, honourable brother to the scamp 
* "un Beilby, effectively played by Scott-Buist. Eva Moore was 
natural and unaffected in an imgénue part. 

14th. TOOLE’s. J/sa/da.—Poetical play, in one act and in 
blank verse, by Fred Horner, was seen for the first time. It 
proved to be decidedly tragic, and in marked contrast to the 
other item of the programme, 7he Bungalow, which reached its 
150th performance. Don Antonio, a feudal lord of the borders 
of Spain, has brought before him one Isalda, a girl who is accused 
of being one of a band of smugglers who cross into France. Don 
Antonio has seen and loved her, and promises to pardon her (for 
she is condemned to death for infringement of the law) if she 
will be his, Isalda, however, is betrothed to a Comte Henri 
Delauriéres, a French feudal lord, and it is to meet him that she 
so frequently crosses the frontier. The Count appears and de- 
mands her release, but Don Antonio behaves in such a dastardly 
manner that the Count forces him to a duel there and then. 
Don Antonio is mortally wounded, but does not die till he has 
signed a “passport through the lines” enabling the lovers to 
scape. The dresses were picturesque, and the parts were capably 
..ied by Bassett Roe, Don Antonio; Matthew Brodie, the Count ; 
and Vane Featherstone, Isalda. The author had to bow his 
acknowledgments in response to a hearty call. 

15th. GAIETY. (Matinée.) My Brother's Sister (Only in fun.) 
—Was enthusiastically received. Originally produced at the 
Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, September 3rd, 1888. The piece 
-nabled Miss Minnie Palmer to assume the character of a shoe- 
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black, a little “help,” a society dame full of espidglerie and 
mischief, and a dashing .young naval cadet ; and in these im- 
personations she acted, sang, and danced with her accustomed 
grace, vivacity, and charm. Herbert Sparling was an original 
and humorous Waldcoffer Grosserby ; C. W. Allison and George 
Bernage gave capital character sketches of Mr. Parker and Officer 
Schultz. 

16th. Died Mrs. Vyner Robinson (Miss Florence Plowden), 
aged 38 ; was a pupil of Mrs. Stirling, and had long engagements 
under Mr, Hare at the old Court Theatre, and under the Bancrofts 
at the old Prince of Wales’s. Retired from the stage in 1881, 
and taught elocution and gave dramatic recitals up to the time 
of her death. 

17th. OPERA COMIQUE. Les Cloches de Corneville,—Was revived 
at the Opéra Comique. Though Mr. Shiel Barry had played the 
part of Gaspard, the miser, some 3,000 times, he never “held the 
house” more completely than he did on this revival. Charles 
Ashford, the original Gobo, was also excellent; Tom Paulton 
quaint as The Baillie. Helen Capet, as Germaine, sang true, but 
her voice required training. Marian Erle, as Serpolette, acquitted 
herself remarkably well. 

18th. COMEDY. (Matinée.) Tabitha’s Courtshif.—By Eva and 
Florence Bright ; wanted severe pruning. The characters are not 
at all badly drawn, and there is a good spice of humour running 
through the little play. By the clever contrivance of one Charlie 
Mordant ; an old professor of natural history, and a lady of a 
certain age with a weakness for poodles, are brought to decide 
on entering into matrimony, though but for his plotting they 
would never have dreamt of it. Cecil Thornbury as the professor, 
and Florence Bright as an zmgénue decidedly scored. 

18th. COMEDY. (Matinée.) Quicksands—Comedy drama in 
four acts, by Charlotte E. Morland, adapted from Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s novel, “ A Devout Lover.” Might at least claim origi- 
nality in its final scene, but the dialogue was generally common- 
place, and the work, though in many places interesting and having 
grip, was to’ a certain extent crude. The plot turns on the 
generous (in one sense) self-denial of a man, who marries a 
woman he does not love in order to save a woman that he does, 
and who in her turn sacrifices her life to save her rival’s. Walter 
Russell as Matthew Dane, Laurence Cautley as Geoffrey Liston, 
and Gilbert Yorke (a very young actor) as Albert Trichet, were 
particularly good. Edgar Smart as Miles Faulkner, and Ivan 
Watson (in a dual 7é/e) were worthy of praise. Florence Bright 
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as a frank sensible English girl, Dulcie Halliday, was clever ; 
Elizabeth Robins was impressive in the strongly emotional 
character of Rose de Brefour. The authoress would have done 
wisely not to have appeared as Angel Halliday. 

19th. Death of E. T. Smale, long connected with the Criterion 
Theatre. 

21st. PRINCE OF WALES'S. AM Abroad—Operetta, by 
Arthur Law; music by A. J. Caldicott; Mr. Bunting, Fred 
Wood; Charles, Templar Saxe; Winkles, Albert James; 
Mrs. Bunting, Amy Abbott; Jeannette, Florence Darley. 

22nd. GARRICK. A Pair of Spectacles—Sydney Grundy, when 
he was unanimously called before the curtain at the close of 
A Pair of Spectacles, too modestly gave the credit of the 
excellence of the piece to MM. Labiche and Delacour, whose 
play, Les Petits Oiseaux, Mr. Grundy had adapted. Delightful as 
the original is, it would not have achieved such a brilliant success 
had it not been for the adaptor’s charming dialogue and the true 
humanity displayed in the various characters under their English 
guise. Benjamin Goldfinch, in the opening, is the cheeriest and 
kindliest of men. He is possessed of means, is married to a young 
wife who doats on him, has a son that is all he could wish, is 
beloved by his tenants, his tradespeople, and his servants. These 
three latter classes, perhaps, take some advantage of his easy good- 
nature, and impose on him to a certain extent ; they plead piteous 
tales, and are not pressed for their rent ; they overcharge him, and 
his immediate servitors have too easy a time of it. But what ° 
matters this to Benjamin? His only wish is to see everyone happy, 
so far as he can secure that end. He looks upon himself but as a 
steward of his wealth, and so he is rewarded. Unexpectedly, his 
brother Grégory appears upon the scene. He is the very opposite, 
a self-made man. He is worth £200,000, which he boasts has 
been accumulated through his never having trusted anyone, given 
nothing in charity, believed in no tale of woe or distress ; and 
when kindly Benjamin speaks to him of some suffering creature, 
he answers always in his north country accent, “I know that mon, 
he cooms fra Sheffield.” A discharged coachman of Benjamin’s 
has written from St. Giles’s craving assistance. Gregory declares 
he is an impostor ; the two brothers go together to find out the 
truth, and alas! Gregory is right. In his perturbation at the 
discovery, Benjamin breaks his spectacles and borrows his 
brother’s, and from that moment he looks through them with his 
brother’s sense. He returns, and, at once mistrustful of everyone, 
he weighs everything that comes into the house, he puts everything 
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under lock and key. His old bootmaker he discovers puts bad 
leather in his boots, his old butler drinks his brandy, and—worst 
of all—he searches his wife’s escritoire for letters which he believes 
she has received from a curate whom he has hitherto respected ; 
but he believes in his brother. From a genial, happy creature 
Benjamin is transformed into a hard, suspicious being, who will 
not save his oldest friend from possible ruin, though he could 
well spare the cash that would avert the downfall. Just then, the 


failure of a bank leads people to suppose that Benjamin himself - 


is ruined, and he at once discovers how wrong he has been in his 
surmises. His young wife offers to sell her diamonds; the packet 
of love-letters he has discovered are his own written to her that 
she has so treasured. His tenants come forward and pay their back 
rents ; his nephew tenders to him the only valuable he possesses ; 
his old friend, whom he had refused to help, presses on him quite a 
little fortune ; he learns that the old butler, who wishes to remain 
with him without wages, is trustworthy ; and—most wonderful of 
all—the hard-hearted brother Gregory brings out a deed of 
partnership for him to sign. For Gregory has learnt his lesson. 
His son Dick, whom he had sent forth penniless to fight the world, 
is not the prosperous barrister he imagined, but steeped in debt, 
and has been actually arrested in his father’s presence, and 
Gregory’s heart has been softened by the spontaneous kindness of 
everyone to the man who had earned their gratitude by his 
nobility of nature and hitherto unceasing charity. If the drama of 
the present day is to educate and to raise the moral standard of 
an audience, surely A Pair of Spectacles should do so, for there is 
no preachee-preachee. It is deeply interesting, and there is in it 
so much humour as to make one smile and laugh, while leaving 
its best impression. Mr. Hare’s acting was beyond praise ; indeed 
it was not acting, it was nature itself—so cheery and happy in 
his belief, so miserable while struggling against his new-formed 
suspicions, and once more so truly contented when, recovering his 
own spectacles that have been mended, he with them recovers his 
belief in goodness. ‘Little behind him was Charles Groves, as the 
grasping, suspicious ironmaster, Gregory, as hard as the metal 
in which he deals ; so confident in his own acuteness, and yet so 
wofully mistaken. It was an excellent performance, not the 
least exaggerated in treatment or appearance, and yet in such 
clever contrast to a brother so opposite to him in every way. 
Rudge Harding as Percy was a manly young fellow, and Sydney 
Brough as Dick played with great tact. F. H. Knight gave a 
remarkably good rendering of the canny but true-hearted old 
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bootmaker, Bartholomew. Kate Rorke was a very sweet young 
wife. Blanche Horlock occasionally dropped her voice so much 
as to be almost inaudible. The other parts left nothing to be 
desired in their representation. 

22nd. GARRICK. Dream Faces—When first produced in 
London at Terry’s Theatre, Nov. Ist, 1888, Dream Faces was so 
highly spoken of that it was fully expected it would form part of 
an evening bill almost immediately. Its reception at the Garrick 
Theatre fully justified the verdict then passed on it. It is a 
charming little work. Robert is an individual who, up to the 
opening of the play has been everything undesirable. Engaged 
as a young fellow years before to Margaret, he deserted her to 
marry another woman, whom he treated no better. His wife dies 
—leaves a child, Lucy, that Margaret, true to the memory of her 
first love, adopts and brings up as her niece. The girl grows up 
and is betrothed to Philip, when Robert, who has not forsaken his 
evil courses, and desperately pressed for money, comes to demand 
a loan of Margaret, under the threat that if not granted he will 
claim his child. Margaret will not afford him assistance, but 
pleads that the girl, who has twined herself round her very heart- 
strings, shall remain with her. Robert persists in the enforcement 
of his claim—at any rate he will see his daughter. This is con- 
sented to on one condition—he shall announce himself a friend of 
Lucy’s father, whom she has all along supposed to be dead. 


. From Lucy he learns that she has been ever brought up to revere 


his memory, and has always pictured him as the best and noblest 
of men. He also learns that for years past he has been living on 
the bounty of Margaret, she having made him the allowance which 
he thought he inherited. His better nature prevails ; he beholds 
himself the ungrateful, selfish being that he has been. Kissing his 
child he gives her into Margaret’s arms, and goes forth repent- 
ant, and with the determination to lead a better and a purer life in 
the future. It forms an exquisitely touching picture. Forbes 
Robertson, both as the devil-may-care, hardened criminal and as 
the man brought back to a sense of his shame and the noble 
purity and self-sacrifice of the woman who has loved him all her 
life, held his audience completely, while Carlotta Addison’s pathos 
and tenderness moved them totears. Blanche Horlock was sweet 
and ingenuous, and Sydney Brough true and easy. 

22nd. Last performance of 7va-La-La Tosca at the Royalty. 
And on this date died Leopold Lewis, adaptor of The Bells, The 
Wandering Jew, etc., aged 62. He was seized with an epileptic 
fiton the 21st, and died from the effects of it. He had long been 
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supported by Mr. Henry Irving, who continued the munificent 


allowance to his widow. 

24th. St. JAMEs’s. As You Like It—No Rosalind that has 
yet stepped the boards has ever quite satisfied us, but Mrs. Lang- 
try’s delineation of one of Shakespeare’s most charming and most 
difficult characters may take fair rank. As Ganymede there was, 
perhaps, not sufficient of “a swashing and martial outside,” that 
should have been assumed with the doublet and cross-gartered 
hose in which Mrs. Langtry appeared ; it was a little too feminine 
not to have betrayed the sex to even a lover, blinded by his own 
passion, but it was very bright and joyous, full of arch coquetry, 
longing fondness, and dainty charm. It was the embodiment of 
a consuming love, living on its own fire and taking fresh life from 
every verse and missive that Rosalind reads ; and surely never did 
Rosalind conjure more sweetly and coaxingly for the success of a 
play than did Mrs. Langtry in speaking the Epilogue. But long 
before the words were spoken the success was assured, and the 
new manageress of the St. James’s could not but be well content 
with the prospects of her season. The play was produced under 
the direction of the Hon. Lewis Wingfield ; and it is, there- 
fore, perchance due to his guidance that the clown and the 
philosopher appeared to have changed characters ; in lieu of the 
lightsome, merry Touchstone, chuckling at his own quips, and 
oft fooling his hearers with his quaint wordings, we had in Charles 
Sugden almost a cynic, who laid down the law in a didactic 
manner ; and whereas Jaques tells us that he loves “melancholy 
better than laughing,” that he is “ wrapped in a most humorous 
sadness,” we had in Arthur Bourchier a light-hearted railing 
philosopher, who mocked blithesomely at the follies of his fellows. 
It must be admitted, however, that the “Seven Ages” speech was 
delivered with excellent point, even with the new reading of the 
character. J.awrence Cautley was just such a romantic youth as 
the lovesick Orlando should be ; he was picturesque in appearance, 
impassioned in his love scenes, and with that spice of wonder at 
his own folly in wooing Ganymede that made the folly the more 
acceptable. The Adam of F, Everill and the Sylvius of Matthew 
Brodie were excellent—the latter specially noticeable for the pure 
delivery of the text; and he had a pleasing Phoebe in Miss 
Beatrice Lamb. Marion Lea’s Audrey was the best that has been 
seen for years; her open-mouthed and wide-open-eyed bucolic 
admiration of Touchstone and his fair, and yet to her incompre- 
hensible, periods were above praise. Amy McNeil played with 
much vivacity and grace as Celia. Mention should also be made 
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of Roydon Erlynne as Corin, a sterling performance; and of 
Charles Fulton for his kindly dignity as the banished Duke. 
Ager Grover as Amiens led the music, and sang his solo well ; the ° 
chorus was efficient, but I must confess I was a little startled at 
Mr. Wingfield’s introduction of the shepherdesses in the Forest of 
Arden, and their taking part in the music. The restoration of the 
Masque of Hymen with Violet Armbruster who, spoke her lines 
well, as Hymen, no one could cavil at, nor at the morris dance in 
celebration of the nuptials. 





III. 
MARCH. 


ist. PARK TOWN HALL, BATTERSEA. Queer Lodgers.—One-act 
farce, by Alfred A. Wilmot. 

3rd. GRAND. (Revival) The Man o Airlie.—By W. G. Wills; 
was orginally produced at the Princess’s, July 20th, 1867, and 
reproduced at the Haymarket in 1876. It is a somewhat lachry- 
mose play, turning on the sorrows of James Harebell, a poet of 
the Burns type, who, deceived by the falseness of a friend, and 
harrowed by the loss of his wife, is supposed to drown himself, 
but really wanders forth into the world a harmless imbecile, 
returning after some twenty years to die at the foot of the statue 
that had been erected in appreciation of his merits as a poet and 
a man of genius. It, however, afforded Hermann Vezin an 
excellent opportunity for the display of his remarkable powers, 
but the excess of the Scotch dialect, which is almost incomprehen- 
sible to general audiences, will always prove a bar to The Man o’ 
Airlie taking any great hold on Southern audiences. Mr. Vezin’s 
pupil, Olive Stettith, showed great promise as Mary Harebell. 

5th. Annie Irish played Julie de Noirville,in A Man's Shadow, 
at the Haymarket. 

5th. VAUDEVILLE. Meadow Sweet.—One-act comedy by “Terra 
Cotta.” If this be the first dramatic attempt of Miss Prévost (for 
that I am informed is “Terra Cotta’s” real name), the young 
lady may be congratulated. The tone ofher little play is healthy, 
the sentiment poetic, and the humour unforced. Some of the dia- 
logue, too, is bright. Benjamin Barnes, a genial, sturdy old farmer, 
determines that his son John shall hold his head high in the world; 
so he gives him a good education, and gets him a clerkship in a 
London bank. Margery Meadows is a sweet, unaffected girl (her 
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pet name gives the title to the play), who had been brought 
up with her cousin John, and when he leaves for the great city 
they are engaged. There must have been some natural taint in 
John’s disposition, or he would hardly in a year or two have 
developed into such an unmitigated cad. When he comes home 
for a holiday he is thoroughly ashamed of the old farmhouse, of his 
honest old father, and lets Margery understand that his aspirations 
are far too high to wed with such a lowly maid as she is. He is 
full of his grand friends, the Topliffs, brother and sister, who 
have come down to spend the day. To them he makes all sorts 
of excuses for the boorishness of his father, the homeliness of the 
farm and his surroundings. He has only lowered himself com- 
pletely in their esteem, however, for they are gentle in the truest 
sense of the word; they are disgusted with his meanness, and 
when he proposes to Julia she administers to him such a rebuff 
as must penetrate even his thick hide of self-complacency and 
conceit. Fred Topliff (F. Gillmore) is so smitten with the 
grace and natural freshness of Margery, that he at once lays siege 
to her, and the curtain falls on a pretty picture of a hope that 
the girl, who has discovered that the idol she set up is but of 
the commonest clay, will soon be comforted and rewarded with 
an honest man’s love, Ella Bannister, as Margery Meadows, 
was rather too emphatic in the expression of her emotion. Lily 
Hanbury was excellent as the outspoken Julia Topliff. Cyril 
Maude (John) thoroughly carried out the author’s conception of a 
mean-spirited contemptible fellow; and F. Thorne, as a shrewd old 
farm servant (Jokel), was very amusing. Meadow Sweet should 
be in request for amateurs, for all the parts are good. 

6th. GLOBE. Hami/et——Numerous as were the shortcomings of 
Mr. Benson’s Hamlet, they were in a measure redeemed by the 
conscientiousness and evident study bestowed upon the text by 
an actor who was young enough to amend his faults, and who 
will in all probability, with more experience, give us a perform- 
ance that is at least not disappointing as this was, To begin 
with, though we have warrant that Hamlet’s appearance had 
much chang2d since his father’s death, and that he was careless of 
his dress, there was no reason why Mr. Benson should have been 
so slovenly in his apparel and should have presented such an 
unpicturesque figure. Then he had an unfortunate habit of 
laying the stress too frequently on the wrong word, thus 
destroying the rhythm of the lines—he was at times, essentially 
modern (notably in the scene with the players), and at others he 
ranted. His best scenes were those with Ophelia and with his 
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mother—the love he felt for the one and the filial affection for the 
other were convincing, and touched his audience ; but, taken as a 
whole, the performance was one of promise only—interesting, but 
unimaginative, and without the matured power to embody the 
actor’s conception. Much of the business introduced was novel, 
but unsatisfactory—the fall of Polonius into Gertrude’s closet, in 
her sight and that of Hamlet, belied the lines; the stamping on 
the picture of the King was effective, but rather claptrappy. The 
bringing in of Ophelia’s body (in the person of Mrs. Benson herself) 
on the bier, and subsequently bearing it to the grave, was carrying 
realism a little too far. The Ghost of Stephen Phillips was one 
of the best, if not the best, that has been seen for years ; it was 
impressive and dignified, and his elocution of the highest order. 
G. F. Black’s Polonius was good, though a little wanting in humour. 
The Horatio of Otho Stuart was very commendable. G. R. Weir’s 
First Gravedigger was racy, and Athol Forde, as his assistant, ably 
seconded him. Charles Cartwright’s Claudius was a great disap- 
pointment, but the actor had just recovered from a most serious 
illness, which had enforced a long absence from the stage. Mrs. 
F, R. Benson was a weak, unsympathetic Ophelia. The Gertrude 
of Ada Ferrar was that of a true artist ; it was full of dignity and 
grace, her lines were admirably delivered, but she looked decidedly 
too young for the character, though remarkably handsome. 

11th, COMEDY. (Matinée.) The Favourite of the King— 
Original historical play in four acts, by F. S. Boas and Jocelyn 
Brandon. This was in blank verse, and though there were 
moments when the authors appeared to have struck the true 
keynote, the melody too soon faded away and was lost. The 
plot turned on the assassination of the Duke of Buckingham by 
Felton, out of revenge for unrequited services. The principal 
female character was that of Helen Aston, to whom, when plain 
George Villiers, the Duke had plighted troth, and who, when he 
deserted her for Lady Manners, vowed an undying hatred, but 
towards the close tried to save his life. The cast was a good 
one. Royce Carleton, in quite a new line of character, was an 
impassioned lover as the Duke. Bassett Roe was most effective 
as the astrologer, Doctor Lamb. Dorothy Dene was the Helen 
Aston ; and Annie Rose showed great improvement, and was 
a lovable Lady Manners, Louise Moodie’s Lady Villiers was a 
sterling performance. Mrs. Carson played Cecilia, a coquettish 
lady-in-waiting, with charming brightness and spontaneity. 

15th. SURREY. A Double Dose-—Farce by Arthur Shirley. 
Merry, and cleverly written. 
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15th. Died John Maclean, of paralysis, in London, aged 55. 
Universally loved, esteemed, and respected. First appeared at 
the Theatre Royal, Plymouth, in 1859. First London appearance 
at the Surrey as Peter Purcell in The Idiot of the Mountain. 
Was subsequently engaged at the New Surrey and Princess's. 
Joined John Hollingshead’s Gaiety Company in 1868, and 
remained with it eleven years. Was a member of Miss Mary 
Anderson’s Company at the Lyceum, and was highly valued by 
the late Mr. and Mrs, Charles Kean, when he was with them 
during their last provincial tour. Was a distinguished Mason. 
Buried at Paddington Cemetery. 

15th. AVENUE. Miss Cinderella-—One-act comedietta, by 
W. R. Walkes. By no means a good piece; but it enabled Nut- 
combe Gould to appear to advantage as Mr. Wriothesley, F.R.S., 
an old gentleman whose thoughts are constantly fixed on the 
origin of the jelly-fish and other strange denizens of the deep. 
He has been dragooned into a second marriage with a most 
objectionable lady, who makes a Cinderella of his daughter 
Margery, in order to advance the interests of her own child 
Hester, the spiteful sister of the fairy tale. But her plottings 
come to nought, for Margery’s charms have secured her a lover 
in Lord Raemore, the handsome young prince that the artful 
mother hoped she had hooked for her fair but disagreeable 


daughter. Laura Graves played Margery with considerable © 


charm and ingenuousness ; Benjamin Webster was Lord Raemore ; 
Mrs. Leston, Mrs. Wriothesley ; and Miss Lillie Young, Hester— 
On this date Frank Kemble Cooper assumed the part of Frank 
Granville, the hero in London Day.dy Day, at the Adelphi, with 
great success, 

15th. Last night of Jack and the Beanstalk—pantomime at 
Drury Lane Theatre. 

17th. DRURY LANE.—Benefit of the Royal General Theatri- 
cal Fund, The programme consisted of the first act of Dr. Bill, 
with the Avenue Company. My Aunts Advice, with E. S. and 
Mrs. Willard, Herbert Waring, and Violet Armbruster. The duel 
scene from The Dead Heart, Henry Irving, S. B. Bancroft, and 
Arthur Stirling. Fourth act of ’Zwixt Axe and Crown, Matthew 
Brodie, Louis Calvert, Arthur Bourchier, Walter Gay, Amy 
McNeil, Marion Lea, and Mrs, Langtry. A selection from the 
pantomime, Yack and the Beanstalk, and a scene of The Ballad- 
monger, by the Haymarket Company. The usual long list of 
incidentals. 

19th. KILBURN TOWN HALL. Guinevere.—Comedy opera in 
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two acts, written by Stanley Stevens, music by Henry T. Pringuer. 
The libretto of this was bright and amusing, written on the lines 
of W. S. Gilbert’s method, and the music was deserving of the 
very highest praise. It was a skit on competitive examinations, 
King Littlego having determined that his daughter Guinevere 
shall be given to the man who passes highest. It was worthy of 
being placed in an evening bill. Kate Johnstone specially 


_ distinguished herself as the heroine, and Henry Baker was very 


humorous as Small. 

20th. VAUDEVILLE. (Matinée.) Miss Tomboy—Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s Zhe Relapse ; or, Virtue in Danger, is announced in a 
life of the author as “being the Sequel of Zhe Fool in Fashion,” 
and was first played at Drury Lane in 1696 with Cibber as 
Lord Foppington. The Sir George Matcham of the present play 
was then called Coupler. An adaptation of the play was made 
by the actor Lee, and under the title of Zhe Man of Quality was 
produced at Covent Garden in 1773; and in 1777 Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan formed on it another play, entitled A Trip to 
Scarborough, which was acted in that year at Drury Lane. In 
1846, The Relapse was played at the Olympic, with Walter Lacy 
as Lord Foppington, Mrs. Walter Lacy as Miss Hoyden, and 
Leigh Murray as Loveless. It was seen at the Strand in 1850. 
John Hollingshead’s version, also named 7he Man of Quality, was 
done at the Gaiety, May 7th, 1870, with Alfred Wigan as Lord 
Foppington, and Nellie Farren as Miss Hoyden, and the late 
John Maclean was Sir Tunbelly Clumsy. I think Mrs, Cross was 
the original Hoyden. Mrs. Jordan was also great in the part, 
and Mrs. Abington played the character in Sheridan’s adaptation. 
In this version Mr. Buchanan did away completely with the 
objectionable characters, and the intrigue of Loveless and 
Berinthia, He said in a footnote “that the vein of heartlessness 
so characteristic of an artificial period has been abandoned 
altogether” (in this I scarce agree, witness the characters of 
Foppington and Tom Fashion), and had written almost entirely 
fresh dialogue. His very great improvement, however, was that 
he had transformed the vicious Miss Hoyden into a thoughtless, 
sunny, and impulsive “ tomboy,” who romps and kisses and owns 
to a sweetheart or two, but is guileless all the while. Of course, 
with the excision of the characters of Loveless and Berinthia goes 
“the relapse from virtue on the former’s part.” The play now 
turns on the selfishness of Lord Foppington, who refuses his 
younger brother, Tom Fashion, any assistance. Tom’s valet, Lory, 
by spying and eavesdropping, discovers that a marriage has been 
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arranged by Sir George Matcham, a professional “coupler,” 
between my Lord and Miss Fanny Hoyden, a wealthy heiress of 
some seventeen summers. The prospective bridegroom is un- 
known to his intended spouse and her belongings, and so Lory 
suggests that his master shall steal a march on his brother, 
purloin the letter of introduction, and go down to Brambletree 
House, introduce himself as Lord Foppington, and win the bride. 
Fashion consents, arrives, and is duly honoured by Sir Tunbelly 
Clumsy, Fanny’s stepfather, as the peer he expected, and quickly 
wins the heart of the girl. Troubles come on him suddenly, for 
Lory intercepts a messenger announcing the speedy coming of 
the real Lord. Fashion puts a bold face on it, and warns Clumsy 
that the man who is at hand is none other than young Fashion, 
who is trying to pass himself off as the nobleman. So when 
Lord Foppington appears, Sir Tunbelly determines to “roast” 
him, plays on him all manner of tricks, and Fanny pretends to be 
insane until the poor lord fancies he has got into a lunatic 
asylum. He is locked up in the strong room as an impostor, 
but is brought out to be confronted with Sir George Matcham, 
who soon proves his identity. In the meantime Tom Fashion 
has persuaded the parson, the Rev. Mr. Quiverwit, to marry him 
secretly to the very willing Fanny Hoyden, Tom first confessing 
to her who he really is; and when his imposture is discovered, 
he and his new-made wife throw themselves on Sir Tunbelly’s 
mercy. As he finds that Lord Foppington would not consent to 
wed Fanny at any price (for there is a salutary doubt as to the 
legality of the marriage ceremony she has’ gone through), Sir 
Tunbelly forgives the young couple, and the curtain falls on a 
merry dance of Sir Roger de Coverley. The success of the piece 
was due to Winifred Emery. No one, I am sure, gave her credit 
for the power to so naturally delineate the high spirit and 
mischief-loving fun of the “Tomboy,” who loves kissing, but 
without any arriére pensée of harm or of there being anything 
unmaidenly in it. Hoydenish, full of antics, and frolicsome she 
might be, but with it all she was a lady and a pure little maiden. 


' Frank Gillmore was also successful as Tom Fashion ; his imitation 


of the manners of his vain coxcomb of a brother was excellent, 
and in his own proper character he was easy and yet full of a 
rollicking, happy-go-lucky temperament, but one in which the sense 
of chivalry was not forgotten. Tom Thorne had caught the tone 
of the fop. Fred Thorne was good as the fox-hunting, hard- 
drinking country squire ; Cyril Maude subtle as the valet Lory, 
and F, Grove did well as the sycophantic Rev. Mr. Quiverwit. 
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Miss Tomboy is not the most cleverly written of Mr. Buchanan's 
plays, but he was called for at the end of the piece. It was 
placed in the evening bill, May 5th. 

22nd. Henry Young, actor, died, aged 76. 

22nd. Mr. Wyndham reappeared in London after his most 
successful American tour, and revived at the Criterion Robertson’s 
comedy, David Garrick—Charles Wyndham and Mary Moore, 
of course, appearing in the name ré/e and as Ada Ingot. The 
only very noticeable change in the cast was, that William Farren 
played Simon Ingot, of whom he made a more refined and 
polished character, with perhaps advantage to the play. His 
performance was much applauded. 

24th. The Stadt Theatre, Bromberg, totally destroyed by fire, 
which commenced at 1.30 pm. The building was in ruins by 
3 o'clock. 

24th. SURREY. Hand in Hand—Four-act drama, by Edward 
Darbey. First time in London. 

24th. VAUDEVILLE. (Matinée.) Andromeda—A one-act Greek 
tragedy, by Rose Seaton, was far too sombre and without that 
power which would compensate for its mournful tone. Some of 
the lines were excellent, and were well delivered by the authoress, 
who filled the title rd. Of Number Two, which the author, 
Harry Croft Hiller, informed the public it took him three years 
to complete, it was impossible to bestow any praise whatever. It 
was incomprehensible in plot, and the only thing that could be 
gathered was that an Irishman, Mr, Larry O’Larrigan (well played 
by Fred Shepherd), was a matrimonial fortune-hunter, although 
with two women living, with whom he had already gone through 
the ceremony of marriage. Venie Bennett, Charles Medwin, 
and George Hughes did all they could with their respective 
characters, 

24th. LADBROKE HALL. Lady Lovington ; or, A Soirée Dra- 
matique.—-By “George Villars,” the nom de plume of a lady of title ; 
was played by Madame Madge Inglis’s pupils in a manner that 
reflected the highest credit on their instructress. The story of 
the play, though slight, is entertaining, and the dialogue is full 
of sparkle. A stage lover in an amateur performance is so 
bewitched by the perfections of the lady with whom he is acting, 
and whom he has long admired, that he proposes in reality, and 
another young lady who imagines her swain faithless, is reconciled 
to him on learning that the ardent avowal she has overheard is 
only addressed to a dummy at a rehearsal, » 

25th. ADELPHI. (Matinée.) Jess—In its then form (a 
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dramatisation, by J. J. Bisgood and Eweretta Lawrence, of Rider 
Haggard’s novel of the same name) would certainly not have 
done to place in the evening bill. It must be reconstructed. In 
the play Jess is made to murder Frank Muller, after we have all 
along been led to believe that Jantze, the Hottentot, will revenge 
himself on the slayer of his mother and father. Jantze was a 
very powerful performance on the part of Athol Forde. As a 
matter of record the cast is given. Silas Croft, J. D. Beveridge, 
excellently rendered ; John Niel, T. B. Thalberg ; Frank Muller, 
Charles Dalton, vividly played; Hans Coetzer, Julian Cross, 
amusing and clever; Carolus, J. Clulow; Jan, Gilbert Yorke ; 
Monte, Mr. Jerram; Hendrik, Mr. Calvert; Mrs. Neville, Miss 
St. Ange; Bessie Croft, Helen Forsyth, very winsome ; Jess, 
Eweretta Lawrence, wanting in strength. 

28th. TOOLE’s. (Matinée.) Pedigree-—A three-act comedy by 
C. C. Bowring and F. H. Court, did not display much originality, 
but was made amusing by the excellence of the acting. Sir Jabez 
Blair (Edward Righton), a purse-proud, vulgar, retired soapboiler, 
who worships the aristocracy, is determined that his daughter Nora 
shall marry rank, and wishes her to accept the Hon. Guy Spavin 
(Compton Coutts). Nora (Sylvia Grey), however, is determined 
on choosing Captain John Pollard (Luigi Lablache). The father 
objecting, they call in the aid of their friend, Sydney Calthorpe 
(Yorke Stephens), a quick-witted barrister, who enlists to help 
them, his own lady-love, a bright actress, Kitty Clifton (Vane 
Featherston), who passes herself off as a French Countess, makes 
old Blair fall desperately in love with her, and at last propose ; 
and amongst them all the conspirators concoct a scheme that 
Captain Pollard shall be introduced as an Indian Rajah. He 
appears in that capacity to be so struck by Nora’s charms that 
he proposes for her hand to old Blair, who is delighted that his 
daughter should become a Ranee. Then they turn on him, and 
threaten to make him the laughing-stock of all his friends by 
exposing the impostures that have been practised upon him, and 
so he consents to Nora’s and Pollard’s marriage. Lawrance 
d’Orsay, as Lord Martingale, an antiquated beau; Robertha 
Erskine, as Mrs. Fitzpatrick, an Irish lady, who boasts of her 
“pedigree” and connections; her daughter Diana (Eva Moore), 
and a pair of sweethearts, Robert (E. M. Robson) and Jane (Mary 
Jocelyn), who, as servant and soubrette, bicker and coo alternately 
—made up an excellent cast. The success, however, was due to 
Miss Featherston, who was inimitable, and the life and soul of the 
play. Sylvia Grey showed great promise as an actress, 
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29th. LyceuM. (Matinée.) Henry IV. (First Part).—Acted by 
the Irving Amateur Dramatic Company. Benjamin Webster, a 
dashing Prince Hal ; Miss Webster bright as Lady Percy. The 
amateurs generally good. 

29th. TERRY’s. For Her Child’s Sake.—First time in evening 
bill. The “dramatic episode” must have been one of Sir Charles 
Young’s juvenile efforts, for it is altogether artificial in sentiment 
and very weak, Geraldine (Helen Leyton) has, during her mother’s 
absence, become engaged to Aubrey Verschoyle (J. Nelson). On 
the return of Mrs. Ormonde (Miss Giffard), she will not then listen 
to the idea of the marriage, and we learn that Stephen Ormonde 
(Oscar Adye) has many years before deserted his wife and eloped 
with Aubrey’s mother, and has been the cause of the elder 
Verschoyle’s death. Mrs. Ormonde has never forgiven the wrong 
done her, and has always led her daughter to suppose that her 
father was dead. Her husband reappears, and is so penitent that 
at length Mrs. Ormonde, “ for her child’s sake,” not only withdraws 
her objections, but for her own, we suppose, takes the reformed 
sinner to her arms. The best drawn character was that of old 
Mr. Marsham, Geraldine’s grandfather, excellently acted by 
A. Ellis. 





IV. 
APRIL. 


Ist, STEINWAY HALL. The Gavotte-—A very pretty and bright 
little piece, adapted from the French by Minnie Bell, Two girls, 
one Dora (Mrs. William Greet), rather sedate, the other Sylvia 
(Sylvia Grey), a happy madcap, leave the ball-room to go to their 
rooms just when the gavotte in which they hoped to join, strikes 
up. Sylvia induces her sister to join in it, and then they talk of 
husbands and partners and flirtations and various things interesting 
to young ladies in their first season, and then before they take 
their bedroom candlesticks Sylvia must have a last waltz. The 
dialogue was so “smart” and natural, and the dancing so good, 
and the acting so easy and truthful, that the trifle was pronounced 
a decided hit. Minnie Bell appeared to great advantage in a dia- 
logue, Js Madame at Home ? and also recited remarkably well. 

Ist. THEATRE ROYAL, DARLINGTON.—The scenery in the flies 
caught fire, but happily the flames were soon extinguished. 

3rd. HAYMARKET. A Village Priest—There was more dis- 
cussion over Mr. Grundy’s latest work than over any play that 
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has been produced for some years ; for he set the thinking play- 
goers two problems to solve. The most important one was: Could 
it be right under any circumstances for a priest to betray the 
secret of the Confessional? The other: Could so sternly just 
_a man be found as Armand d’Argcay, who, from a rigid sense of 
duty, separates himself from the girl he adores, brings to light the 
adultery of her mother, shatters the reputation of his own father, 
whose memory he has always revered, and might, but for the 
generosity and self-sacrifice of the innocent man who has suffered, 
crush the fond delusions of his own mother as to the probity, honour, 
and affection of her deceased husband. And the sad part of it is, 
that the priest’s betrayal of his sacred trust is to no purpose ; the 
innocent man, out of gratitude to the woman who has sheltered his 
daughter, returns to finish his term of imprisonment ; the lovers are 
separated, and the guilty woman’s sin is made known to all but one. 
Yet Mr. Grundy gave us such noble sentiments, drew such grand 
characters, and put into their mouths such exquisite language, that 
the play could not but interest and add to his reputation. The 
French play, by MM. Busnach and Carwin, from which A Village 
Priest is taken, has, as the author states, only “suggested” his 
work, It was played at the Chateau d’Eau, October 12th, 1880, 
and in its French guise, a half-mad creature, La Terreuse, shoots 
down the seducer of her mistress to save her master’s honour; and 
the judge, to shield it, descends to the meanness of so summing-up 
against the innocent gamekeeper as to ensure his condemnation. 
In Mr. Grundy’s play the Judge d’Arcay is made a monster of 
baseness, he has carried on an intrigue with the Comtesse de 
Trémeillan, the wife of his greatest friend; he (presumably because 
the intrigue has been discovered) murders that friend, and then 
from the bench sentences the innocent gamekeeper, Jean Torquenie, 
as the murderer, pointing out as the motive that Jean had dis- 
covered that his wife had been faithless to him with his master 
the Count. The judge is stricken down with paralysis on the day 
he has condemned Jean, and on his deathbed reveals the truth to 
the Abbé Dubois. This is all supposed to take place some years 
before the opening of the play. Then Jean has escaped from 
prison—having done so from a longing to see his child Jeantas~ 
and he, not knowing’ who lives in a certain house, but only that 
it is the home of a rising young advocate, comes to beg of him 
to take up his cause and prove his innocence. Armand d’Arcay 
is at first indignant at the reflection cast upon the memory of his 
father, but Torquenie’s earnestness impresses him; the idea that 
his upright father may have erred in judgment haunts him ; he 
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hunts up the law reports, catechizes the clerk of the court who w 
present, and at length, by the mere accidental discovery of a 
cipher correspondence in an odd volume of “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” his father’s character is revealed to him in a new and 
hateful light. This does not prevent his persistence in endeavour- 
ing to repair the evil, and clear the innocent man, though he 
knows it will part him from Marguerite. He taxes the Comtesse 
de Trémeillan' with her past sin,and he goes to the Abbé to 
implore his help. He is certain the Abbé knows the truth from 
his goodness and his manner to Torquenie ; he even entreats the 
priest to betray the secret of the Confessional. His importunity, 
the pity for the convict, arouse a fearful struggle in the Abbé’s 
breast. In the solitude of his chamber he wrestles with himself, 
until a ray of moonlight thrown upon the volume of Holy Writ 
decides him. He reads there that which he interprets as a voice from 
Heaven, and the next day he gives up his priestly office, and utters 
the words that prove Torquenie’s innocence. There can be no 
union between Armand and Marguerite, the future of the latter will 
be devoted to the comfort of her guilty but penitent mother. But 
what is to be the fate of Madame d’Argay asa truly good and pure 
woman, whose one happiness in her blind state is the memory of 
the man whom she has worshipped as everything that is upright 
and pure? Is her short remainder of life to be one of unutterable 
misery? No, Jean Torquenie, in his nobility of soul, prevents this, 
His character has been vindicated in the eyes of his child, who now 
loves him as much as, before she knew the truth, she shuddered at 
him—that child has been cared for by Madame d’Argay, and so, 
to save ‘his daughter’s benefactress, he returns to complete his 
sentence, and will let the world still believe him guilty. The 
character of the convict was grandly played by Mr. Fernandez ; 
and the Abbé Dubois of Mr. Tree was the most perfect realization 
of a village priest, so kindly in all his dealings, so severe on 
himself, and yet so touching in his miserable struggle, and so 
determined when he has discovered the path that he thinks he 
should take. Fred Terry’s was also a very fine performance, earnest, 
vivid, and most natural. Mrs, Tree has néver done anything so 
well.as in the part of Marguerite, it was tender and human ; and 
Miss Norreys was also admirable. The piece was exquisitely put 
on the stage; it was worth a visit, if only to see the Abbé’s 
garden with its blossoming apple tree and wealth of flowers, over 
the welfare of which their owner watches with such loving care. 
5th. SHAFTESBURY. Dick Venables.—Drama in four acts, by 
Arthur Law. Mr. Law’s new play was one full of the most 
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has been produced for some years ; for he set the thinking play- 
goers two problems to solve. The most important one was: Could 
it be right under any circumstances for a priest to betray the 
weeret of the Confessional? The other: Could so sternly just 
aman be found as Armand d'Arcay, who, from a rigid sense of 
duty, separates himself from the gir! he adores, brings to light the 
adultery of her mother, shatters the reputation of his own father, 
whose memory he has always revered, and might, but for the 
wenerosity and self-sacrifice of the innocent man who has suffered, 
crush the fond delusions of his own mother as to the probity, honour, 
and affection of her deceased husband. And the sad part of it is, 
that the priest's betrayal of his sacred trust is to no purpose ; the 
innocent man, out of gratitude to the woman who has sheltered his 
daughter, returns to finish his term of imprisonment ; the lovers are 
separated, and the guilty woman’s sin is made known to all but one. 
Yet Mr. Grundy gave us such noble sentiments, drew such grand 
characters, and put into their mouths such exquisite language, that 
the play could not but interest and add to his reputation. The 
French play, by MM. Busnach and Carwin, from which A Village 
Priest is taken, has, as the author states, only “suggested” his 
work, It was played at the Chateau d’Eau, October 12th, 1880, 
and in its French guise, a half-mad creature, La Terreuse, shoots 
down the seducer of her mistress to save her master’s honour; and 
the judge, to shield it, descends to the meanness of so summing-up 
against the innocent gamekeeper as to ensure his condemnation. 
In Mr. Grundy’s play the Judge d’Arcay is made a monster of 
baseness, he has carried on an intrigue with the Comtesse de 
Trémeillan, the wife of his greatest friend ; he (presumably because 
tle intrigue has been discovered) murders that friend, and then 
from the bench sentences the innocent gamekeeper, Jean Torquenie, 
as the murderer, pointing out as the motive that Jean had dis- 
covered that his wife had been faithless to him with his master 
the Count. The judge is stricken down with paralysis on the day 
he has condemned Jean, and on his deathbed reveals the truth to 
the Abbé Dubois. This is all supposed to take place some years 
before the opening of the play. Then Jean has escaped from 
prison—having done so from a longing to see his child Jeantas/ 
and he, not knowing who lives in a certain house, but only that 
it is the home of a rising young advocate, comes to beg of him 
to take up his cause and prove his innocence. Armand d’Argay 
is at first indignant at the reflection cast upon the memory of his 
father, but Torquenie’s earnestness impresses him; the idea that 
his upright father may have erred in judgment haunts him ; he 
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hunts up the law reports, catechizes the clerk of the court who w 
present, and at length, by the mere accidental discovery of a 
cipher correspondence in an odd volume of “The Vicar of 


Wakefield,” his father's character is revealed to him in a new and 
hateful light. This does not prevent his persistence in endeavour- 
ing to repair the evil, and clear the innocent man, though he 
knows it will part him from Marguerite. He taxes the Comtesse 
de Trémeillan with her past sin, and he goes to the Abbé to 
implore his help. He is certain the Abbé knows the truth from 
his goodness and his manner to Torquenie ; he even entreats the 
priest to betray the secret of the Confessional. His importunity, 
the pity for the convict, arouse a fearful struggle in the Abbe's 
breast. In the solitude of his chamber he wrestles with himself, 
until a ray of moonlight thrown upon the volume of Holy Writ 
decides him. He reads there that which he interprets as a voice from 
Heaven, and the next day he gives up his priestly office, and utters 
the words that prove Torquenie’s innocence. There can be no 
union between Armand and Marguerite, the future of the latter will 
be devoted to the comfort of her guilty but penitent mother. But 
what is to be the fate of Madame d’Argay as a truly good and pure 
woman, whose one happiness in her blind state is the memory of 
the man whom she has worshipped as everything that is upright 
and pure? Is her short remainder of life to be one of unutterable 
misery? No, Jean Torquenie, in his nobility of soul, prevents this, 
His character has been vindicated in the eyes of his child, who now 
loves him as much as, before she knew the truth, she shuddered at 
him—that child has been cared for by Madame d’Arcay, and so, 
to save his daughter’s benefactress, he returns to complete his 
sentence, and will let the world still believe him guilty. The 
character of the convict was grandly played by Mr. Fernandez ; 
and the Abbé Dubois of Mr. Tree was the most perfect realization 
of a village priest, so kindly in all his dealings, so severe on 
himself, and yet so touching in his miserable struggle, and so 
determined when he has discovered the path that he thinks he 
should take. Fred Terry’s was also a very fine performance, earnest, 
vivid, and most natural. Mrs. Tree has never done anything so 
well as in the part of Marguerite, it was tender and human ; and 
Miss Norreys was also admirable. The piece was exquisitely put 
on the stage; it was worth a visit, if only to see the Abbé’s 
garden with its blossoming apple tree and wealth of flowers, over 
the welfare of which their owner watches with such loving care. 
5th. SHAFTESBURY. Dick Venables.—Drama in four acts, by 
Arthur Law. Mr. Law’s new play was one full of the most 
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extraordinary coincidences and improbabilities; and though, of 
course, written with a view to afford scope for Mr. Willard to 
appear as Dick Venables—a hardened, resolute, quick-witted 
criminal—did not give him, after all, a character in which he could 
shine as he had done in many other plays. Mrs. Lisle (Olga 
Brandon) the heroine, has taken up her abode on the borders of 
Wildmoor, on which also the convict prison is established. Now 
this, one would imagine, would be the very last place she would 
have chosen for a residence, as she is no other than the wife of 
Dick Venables, a noted criminal, and, as she has led with him 
the most miserable of lives, anything that would recall him to 
her memory must be at least unpleasant. Venables is supposed 
to be dead, and so Mrs. Lisle is at liberty to accept the offer of 
Captain Lankester (Arthur Elwood) the newly appointed governor 
of the prison, who has never up to that time told his love, but 
who now opportunely appears. Just as inopportunely, almost 
immediately, Dick Venables turns up, in the midst of a hue and 
cry; he has escaped from Wildmoor, makes for Mrs. Lisle’s, kills 
a warder who tries to capture him, and creeps into the house. 
He is, of course, delighted to find his wife; she is in mortal 
dread of him, and, working on her fears, he makes her pass him 
off as her brother, Charles Kirby, then absent with his ship. In 
this character, he boldly shakes hands with Captain Lankester, is 
introduced to Lady Jellicoe (Mrs. Canninge) and her reverend 
husband (Alfred Bishop), whose favourite pursuits appear to be 
birdnesting and pocketing everything he can lay his hands upon ; 
and, in fact, he is an amiable kleptomaniac, introduced to bring 
about the final catastrophe. Venables’ identity is nearly dis- 
covered, however, and he has to exercise his greatest astuteness 
in keeping out of the way of Helen Jellicoe (Annie Rose), for she 
is clandestinely engaged to the real Kirby (Henry V. Esmond), 
and would at once betray the counterfeit. Then there is Dr. 
Paganstecher (E. W. Garden), a gentleman whose passion is 
keeping £50,000 worth of precious stones in a bureau, and who 
entrusts the secret of their whereabouts to Peters, his valet-—a 
man whom he has taken without a character, but on the faith of 
his “ bumps,” for the Doctor is a devout believer in phrenology. 
Peters is a criminal, and immediately recognizes Venables as a 
“pal,” and insists on Azs stealing the jewels, so that Peters may 
not be suspected, and they are to share the proceeds. Venables 
does steal the casket, and hides it in an old mill. The Archdeacon, 
with his magpie propensities, watches him, and when he is gone, 
carries off the treasure, and takes it home to hide it under a 
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laurel bush. All the characters are assembled in the garden at 
the rectory, when Captain Lankester discovers from a photograph 
that the Archdeacon has purloined, that the supposed Kirby is no 
other than Venables, but for Mrs. Lisle’s sake promises not to 
betray him. Then the real Kirby suddenly arrives. Venables 
brazens it out at first, and makes his wife disown her brother, but 
his identity is proved by Helen Jellicoe, and the climax is brought 
about by Peters, who, thinking that Venables has taken the 
jewels and resold them to their owner, without intending to divide 
the “swag,” denounces his quondam associate. Venables rushes 
on his accomplice to stab him, but Peters is too quick for him, and 
mortally wounds Venables, who dies in the arms of his ill-treated 
wife, for whom he does then show some human feeling, and at 
the same time chuckles that he has cheated the gallows. Miss 
Olga Brandon made another advance in her profession as one of 
our best emotional actresses. E,. S, Willard, in a powerful and 
artistic manner, displayed the innate savagery of the man with the 
devil-may-care hardihood of the self-possessed criminal. Annie 
Rose was a very delightful imgénue. Alfred Bishop, Mr. Garden 
and Mr. Cane (Peters) were worthy of better parts, 

5th. Lyric. Zhe Sentry—New musical vaudeville, in one act, 
written by Felix Remo and Malcolm Watson; music by Ivan 
Caryll. The music of this was bright, and the story amusing, 
turning on the adventures of Tim O’Brian (John Le Hay), who, 
getting into trouble with his commanding officer, Colonel Petti- 
grew (Frank Wood) enlists the good offices of his swectheart 
Peggy (Maud Holland). She pleads his cause with the amorous 
officer, and is discovered by his. stately wife (Adelaide Newton). 
Two other characters, Pollie Burchett (Alice Geoffreys), and the 
sergeant-major (F. L. Scates) added to the attractions of a 
pleasant little first piece. Marie Tempest made her reappearance 
after her indisposition, as Kitty Carroll, in Zhe Red Hussar. 

7th. The new RICHMOND THEATRE was opened under the 
direction of Horace Lennard. It is a commodious and elegant 
building, newly decorated in a tasteful manner, and forms a 
portion of what used to be the Castle Hotel, Richmond. The 
theatre is 90 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 28 feet high; the 
stage 42 feet by 25 feet; and is provided with good dressing- 
rooms. The seats of the auditorium are handsomely upholstered, 
and are very comfortable ; and there are numerous exits. After 
the National Anthem had been sung by Bertha Colnaghi and the 
company, Mrs. Langtry delivered a prologue, written for the 
occasion by Frederick Bingham, in which happy reference was 
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inne to the esi actors who had appeared on the boards of the 
old Richmond Theatre. This was followed by Horace Lennard’s 
screaming farce, Vamesakes (played more than a thousand times 
by Toole’s Company); and in it Messrs. Lawrance d’Orsay, 
Reuben Inch, Wotty Brunton (original character), and Misses 
Minnie Inch and Susie Vaughan appeared. After various in- 
cidentals, vocal and instrumental, by Nellie Ganthony, Amy 
Roselle (who recited Clement Scott’s “Woman and the Law” 
and “Brahma’s Paradise”), and Messrs. Henry Pyatt, Templar 
Saxe, John Radcliffe, and Harry Nicholls, the curtain drew up on 
Bardell v. Pickwick, in which some of the best known members of 
the profession appeared. In the evening /im the Penman was 
played, with Lady Monckton and Arthur Dacre in their original 
characters. 

7th. COMEDY. Domestic Economy.—I wrote the following for 
The Stage: “ But that Burnand has turned Tom Smith from a 
soldier into the steward of a vessel, there is little change in the 
plot of this favourite farce. The operetta is distinguished by that 
happy vein of humour that runs through Mr. Burnand’s latest 
adaptations, but not altogether to such an extent—nor does 
Mr, Solomon’s music appear quite as catching as in some of his 
former attempts in the same line, though it is very tuneful and 
quaint ; and, as usual, the orchestration in particular is suggestive 
of the action. The most notable numbers are ‘Shut your eyes,’ 
a duet for Mrs. Grimley and Joey ; ‘With a ho, a punning solo 
for Grumley; his duet, ‘Haven’t a notion what, with Mrs. 
Grumley ; an excellent number for Grumley, ‘When I was in the 
Militia,’ and Joey’s solo, which gained an encore, ‘ Father’s gone 
out, Mother’s gone out.” W. Lugg as Tom Smith has the most 
difficult. song to render, a sort of medley, the burden of which is 
‘Steward,’ and to which he did full justice. Alice Yorke and 
Mary Glover join in a trio with Mr. Dagnall, and it went well— 
the gentleman throwing himself completely into his part; but 
the honours of the evening fell to Alma Stanley and Master 
S. Solomon, The increased orchestra was conducted by Edward 
Solomon. The operetta was favourably received, though not 
enthusiastically. Pink Dominos, which precedes it, continues to 
provoke roars of laughter,” 

7th. Marriage of Annie Hughes (Annie Hughes Gass) to 
Nicholas Devereux, at St. Mary’s, Cadogan Street. 

7th. TERRY'S. (Matinée.) Nixie.—Three-act play. Of this Zhe 
Observer said : “It was by no means a happy thought to provide 
for the employment of a clever child-actress, like little Miss Lucy 
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Webling, in so strained and unhealthy a romance as that which 
Mrs, Burnett, in collaboration with Mr. Stephen Townsend, has 
constructed by way of framework for the figures and motive of her 
familiar story, Editha’s Burglar. Editha, it may be remembered, 
was a decidedly precocious and deadly didactic little girl, who by 
her ingenuous but argumentative prattle convinces a would-be 
burglar of the error of his ways. Editha now becomes Nixie, the 
eight-year-old daughter of a weak-minded mother, who at the time 
of the burglary is meditating an elopement with a scoundrel named 
Belasys, notwithstanding the fact that before her marriage, and 
when she was the most innocent of schoolgirls, this same Belasys 
nearly accomplished her seduction. Nixie does not, of course, 
appear in the first act, which sets forth the childish simplicity of 
her mother and the rascality of her mother’s married lover. The 
child’s opportunity—which is very clumsily introduced—comes at 
the end of the play, when by a piece of odd strategy Belasys hires 
a burglar to help him carry off Nixie’s half-consenting mamma, It 
is then that Nixie’s conversational powers overcome the evil 
designs, not only of the “ minion,” but of the superior villain, who 
overhears what the good little girl has to say, and is suddenly 
brought to see the error of his ways. ll this fails to strike us as 
a true or pleasant sketch of the influence exerted by innocent 
childhood ; but praise may at least be cordially given to the 
rendering of the unreal characters and situations by the company. 
Besides little Miss Webling’s intelligent delivery of Nixie’s lines, 
Helen Forsyth’s winning embodiment of the childish mother 
(Kitty), and Mr. Waller's powerful rendering of Belasys deserve 
special note, whilst excellent work is also done by W. Herbert 
(Bryan Lawrence) and Mr. Julian Cross (Bill Hutchens).” The 
play was produced for a series of matinées. 

7th, NEW THEATRE ROYAL, ANGEL ROAD, EDMONTON.— 
Opened under the lesseeship and management of Mrs. Hall (Miss 
Mabel Hayes) with:Sims and Pettitt’s Harbour Lights. The act 
drop, by Telbin, and much of the scenery came from the Olympic 
Theatre. 

7th. ST. GEORGE’S HALL. Carnival Time.—For the Easter 
novelty at St. George’s Hall, a new piece by Malcolm Watson, set 
to music by Corney Grain, was tried, and was much liked, for the 
lyrics were pleasing, the music flowing and harmonious, and the 
whole bright and lively. Alfred Reid had a capital part as 
Benjamin Braid, a retired London tradesman, who goes through a 
number of adventures in Spain, and loses his heart to a beauteous 
and bewitching widow, Dofia Carmen (Fanny Holland), and 
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they were ably assisted by Kate Tully, Avalon Collard, and J. C. 
Mackay. Zommy at College, Corney Grain’s new musical sketch, 
was one of the merriest and wittiest he had ever written. 

oth. CoMEDY. April Showers.—Three-act comedy by Messrs, 
Romer and Bellamy. First of a series of Wednesday and 
Saturday matinées. This piece was originally tried at a matindée at 
Terry’s Theatre, January 24th, 1889, and the plot was given 
in DRAMATIC NOTES of last year. Walter Everard and Maude 
Millett resumed on the revival the characters of Charlie Clincher 
and Miss Lawrence, Nutcombe Gould played Lord Lacy ; Reeves 
Smith, Frank Lacy; E. Dagnall, Clincher Senior ; Emily Brunton, 
Mrs, Lawrence ; Annie Hughes, Miss Lacy.—The same afternoon 
was produced— 

Released.—One-act drama by Charles H. Dickinson. This 
proved to be but a dreary piece, without originality, and with but 
one situation that could be called a strong one, The action 
s supposed to take place in Paris in 1848, during the Revolution. 
Marie is looked upon by the world as the unmarried daughter of 
Madame Lasalle. Under this supposition she is courted by 
Captain Paul Valette. She is, however, the wife of Victor 
Léroux, a swindler, who has passed five years at the galleys. He 
escapes, however, and returns to his mother’s house, demands 
a sum of money, and insists on his wife accompanying him to 
America, to act as a decoy in a gambling hell he means to 
establish. As, however, the two women threaten to denounce him 
asa leader in the Revolution, Victor leaves the house, to re-enter 
it again almost immediately, mortally wounded by a shot from the 
soldiery who have recognized him. As he dies, and his wife is 
thus “ released,” she may, we imagine, look forward to union with 
Captain Valette. Bassett Roe drew a forcible picture of an 
unscrupulous ruffian, Victor Léroux, and his death scene was well 
conceived. Miss Emmerson as Marie Lasalle was hysterical, and 
carried conviction neither as to her love nor her despair, and her 
dress was quite out of character. Ada Neilson was dignified as 
Madame Lasalle. Hetty Dene as Nanette was a pert and pretty 
soubrette. Luigi Lablache was manly as Captain Paul Valette, 
and Julian Cross made the small part of Corporal Georges stand 
out in bold relief. 

12th. GAIETY. (Matinée.) The Prince and the Pauper—Adapted 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer, as a play in four acts, from Mark Twain’s 
story of the same name. Those who had not read the book, 
found some little difficulty in following the play, from the confusion 
arising from the fact that Vera Beringer was not able to completely 
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“double” the parts, and was compelled to call in the aid of 
Master Alfred Field-Fisher; the young lady and gentleman 
changing places and appearing each of them as the poor boy and 
the Prince. Tom Canty, the pauper, is frightfully ill-used by his 
drunken father, John Canty. He strays away from home and 
arrives at the gate of Westminster Palace; there he is brutally 
driven back by the sentry, but Edward Prince of Wales, who is in 
the courtyard, causes him to be admitted, and to him Tom dilates 
on the pleasures of bathing in the river, the manufacture of mud 
pies and such-like joys. The studious boy-prince is fascinated by 
the freedom of such an existence, and makes Tom change coats 
with him, The Prince then goes out, forgetting the change in his 
appearance, upbraids the sentry, and, as the Prince of Wales, 
threatens him with punishment. He is jeered at and hustled away 
by the crowd, and eventually is found by Mrs. Canty, who takes 
him for her own boy. John Canty comes on the scene, and is 
nearly strangling him for running away, when Miles Hendon, a 
kind-hearted poor gentleman, takes his part, and a brawl ensuing, 
all are locked up in the Fleet Prison. There the Prince announces 
himself in his proper character, and Hendon after humouring him 
for a time, at length is led to believe in the truth of his story. In 
the meantime Tom Canty has been treated as the veritable heir to 
the throne ; his insistences that he is only Tom Canty are treated 
by the courtiers, and even by his father, Henry VIIL, as mental 
hallucinations, The Prince and Hendon escape from prison, and 
arrive at Westminster just in time to prevent the coronation 
of Tom Canty as King of England (for Henry has died), the 
Prince being able to prove his identity by the production of the 
Great Seal of England, which had been entrusted to him by his 
late father, and which the lad had hidden away behind a suit of 
Milanese armour. Grown-up people scarcely approved of such a 
very strong tax on their imagination, and children, who so enjoyed 
Lord Fauntleroy scarcely understood the play or could reconcile it 
with what they knew of English history. Vera Beringer was best 
in the prison scene, but was for the most part affected and stagey. 
W. H. Vernon was the very fac-simile of Holbein’s pictures of the 
uxorious king, and thoroughly illustrated the petulance and 
irritability joined with the sovereign power of the ailing monarch. 
F. H. Macklin was excellent as the generous, kindly Miles Hendon, 
who shelters the lad, and saves him from being scourged, taking 
on himself the punishment. The John Canty of J. G. Taylor was 
a very powerful performance. Edmund Gurney as the Earl 
of Hertford, Ernest Hendrie as Lord St. John, and Annie Irish 
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.as the unhappy and ill-treated Mrs. Canty—deserved favourable 


mention, 

12th. SHAFTESBURY.—A change took place in the cast of 
The Middleman at a matinée performance at this date. Olga 
Brandon appeared as Mary Blenkarn; Annie Rose as Nancy ; 
Mrs, Canninge as Mrs. Chandler, and Alfred Bishop as Joseph 
Chandler, 

14th, LADBROKE HALL. Ad a Mistake.—One-act comedietta, 
by Mrs. Newton Phillips, a weak attempt at making capital out of 
a presumed heart-disease, through which the doctor proposes to 
his patient. 

14th. PARK TOWN HALL, BATTERSEA, Fickle Fortune.—One- 
act drama by Charles D. Steel, produced by the Pickwick D.C. 

15th. VAUDEVILLE. (Matinée.) She Stoops to Conquer—tThe 
following appeared in The Sunday Times ; “Inthe race for revival 
Thomas Thorne got a start of Mr.Wyndham. Truth to tell, this 
production appears to lack the spirit that artistic rivalry should 
have prompted, and the performance was certainly dull.- Merri- 
ment and characters were wanting, and Goldsmith’s essentially 
mirthful comedy dragged its five acts slowly and depressingly 
through the afternoon. Thomas Thorne seemed ill at ease as 
Tony Lumpkin, and could not get hold of the fun of the character, 
though he performed the conventional antics. Winifred Emery’s 
Kate Hardcastle was charmingly girlish and graceful, and Mr. 
Kemble and Mrs, Billington were admirable exponents of the 
characters of Mr. and Mrs, Hardcastle. Fred Thorne’s Diggory 
was amusing, but the performances of Messrs Thalberg and Frank 
Gillmore as Young Marlow and Hastings, and Ella Bannister as 
Miss Neville, call for no particular comment.” 

15th. GLOBE.—100th performance of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

16th. ADELPHI. London Day by Day.—Final performance. 

16th. OPERA COMIQUE. (Matinée.) Juanna.—Tragedy by W. 
G. Wills, revived. It was originally produced at the (old) Court 
Theatre, May 7th, 1881. Forbes Robertson was the Don Carlos 
de Narcisso; Wilson Barrett, Friar John; G. M. Anson, Friar 
Philip ; Madame Modjeska Juana Esteban; Ada Ward, Clara 
Perez, The play was then produced as /uana, and was in four 
acts ; it obtained but a succds d’estime, It was produced in its 
present form, in three acts, at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, 
in October 1881, under the title of Zhe Ordeal; the only 
notable change being that the walling-up of Friar John as a 
punishment for the murder of which he accuses himself is done 
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away with, Frances Ivor, who, on May 24th, 1888, achieved a 
decided success as Mathilde Aerts in Midnight; or, The Wood- 
carver of Bruges, enhanced her reputation as Juanna Esteban in 
the play under notice. Her performance was not altogether a 
great one, but in the tragic scenes and in her madness, the actress 
manifested considerable power ; it was a want of passionate love, 
in the first act particularly, that marred her representation as a 
whole. Adrienne Dairolles was disappointing as Clara Perez. 
She was too vixenish, and did not bring into prominence the 
allurements of the syren. Leonard Outram carefully illustrated 
the depth of the love he bore the woman for whom he risked his 
life ; but the best-played part was that of Friar Philip, rendered 
with a racy humour, and at the same time quaint sententiousness, 
by Sam Johnson. Ivan Watson was good as Pedro, a Modus-like 
character. 

16th. Fire at the THEATRE ROYAL, BIRKENHEAD. No very 
extensive damage done. 

16th. Death of Charles Bull, author of The French Doctor, Love 
in a Lodge, and several comediettas. 

17th, PRINCE OF WALES'S. (Matinée.) Cerise and Co.—Mrs. 
Musgrave’s farcical comedy contained very clever lines and some 
amusing situations, but it will have to be pulled together if it is 
to make such a reputation as Our Flat achieved. It has no plot to 
speak of, but is simply a skit on ladies of title associating them- 
selves with mercantile concerns. Lady Kilkenny is the Madame 
Cerise, a fashionable milliner, who, to start her business, borrows 
41,000 from Lord Adolphus Perfect, anything but a perfect 
lord, for he not only exacts an extortionate interest, but actually 
obtains the money he advances from a kind-hearted American, 
Mr. Penguine Vanderbone, under the plea that it is to assist a 
necessitous lady. Vanderbone is on a visit to Europe with his 
mother and cousin, Miss Virginia Sutch, a wealthy heiress, who is 
not taken with the craze for marrying into an aristocratic family, 
but wishes to find a true-hearted man, with some “ grit” in him, 
which she does in Mr. Styleman, an impecunious journalist. He 
is employed by Madame Cerise to write some puffing articles on 
her establishment ; to make these more fetching he engages a 
photographer to take views of the show-room, and unluckily 
Vanderbone is caught in one of the pictures flirting with the 
pretty manageress, Miss Blunt. This brings about a complication, 
which of course is eventually cleared up, in the marriage of 
Vanderbone with Madame Cerise (Lady Kilkenny) and Miss 
Sutch with Styleman. Myra Kemble was pleasant as Lady 
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Kilkenny ; Lottie Venne, clever, as she always is, as the American 
heiress, Miss Sutch. Sylvia Grey as Miss Prettyman, with just a 
soupcon of a sauce, and an amusing flirtation with Barlow, an 
amorous page, who spends his pocket money on sweeties for her 
(John Le Hay), and Eric Lewis as Mr. Styleman, all did their 
best. Emily Thorne made her first appearance since her return 
from Australia as Mrs, Obadiah Vanderbone, a “shoddy” American 
millionaire, and played the part well. 

17th. Death of John Barnett, composer of The Mountain Syiph, 
1834; Fair Rosamond, 1836 ; Farinellt, 1839 ; and also author of 
The Pet of the Petticoats, The Carnival of Naples, Before Breakfast, 
Mr. Mallett, and Win and Wear Her, etc. Was director of the 
Olympic Theatre under Madame Vestris’s management, 1832, 
In 1839 married a daughter of the violoncellist, Robert Lindley. 
Was born July 15th, 1802. 

17th. COMEDY. (Matindée.)—There was nothing very novel in 
The Linendraper. Benjamin Bazin, a retired shopman, the linen- 
draper (E. Righton), trusts to his butler, Lush (Frank Wood), to 


. teach him “ etiquette,” and Lush, through intercepting a telegram, 


imagines from the information contained in it that Sarah, the 
housemaid, is Bazin’s daughter. Sarah (Cicely Richards) believes 
that her master is her father, and her outpourings of romantic 
filial affection are taken by him for a warmer love. Elinor March, 
(Vane Featherston), who has been adopted by Bazin, refuses 
Captain Harold de Broke (Scott Buist), because she imagines her 
union with him will bring ruin on her benefactor ; but eventually 
the mistaken notion she has conceived through the wiles of Mrs. 
Maitland (Susie Vaughan) is got rid of, and she is made happy. 
The applause that was accorded was due entirely to the acting of 
Messrs. Righton, Scott Buist, and Frank Wood, and Misses Cicely 
Richards and Vane Featherston. Walter McEwen was original 
and clever in the part of Reginald Maitland, a naturalist who 
discovers that his love for the pursuit of moths and butterflies will 
not altogether shut out the tender passion. 

18th. VICTORIA HALL, BAYSWATER. Simon the Smith; or, A 
Medieval Strike—Comic operatic romance. Book by E. W. 
Bowles and music by Louis N. Parker and Merton Clark, played 
by the “Folly” Amateur Dramatic Company. An absurdly 
extravagant piece of work. 

19th. ADELPHI. Revival of Zhe Green Bushes——Buckstone’s 
once favourite drama; but the play was not received with quite 
the enthusiasm that we imagine the Messrs. Gatti expected 
Tastes have changed, and the wild improbabilities of travelling 
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showmen figuring among “ Redskins,” and taking to themselves 
squaws as wives; and an American Indian Princess suddenly 
developing into a French Countess, with all the distinction and 
manner of a grande dame,—are incidents not accepted as readily as 
they were some years ago. For purposes of record the cast of 
the principals is given elsewhere. The hit of the evening was 
made by Kate James, as Nelly O’Neil, and the small part of 
Dennis, the blacksmith, was remarkably well played by Marshall 
Moore. Bruce Smith, the artist, received a special call for the 
beauty of his scene, a street in Dublin by night, in act iii. 
21st. GAIETY.—Meyer Lutz’ Annual Matinée : A Mere Blind. 
Little Jack Sheppard—Nellie Farren title ré/e ; Fred Leslie, Jona- 
than Wild; Minshull, Blueskin ; Marion Hood, Winifred Wood. 
Second act of burlesque, Ruy Blas, and varied programme. 
22nd. AVENUE. (Matinée.) London Assurance-—F. H. Mack- 
lin, Sir Harcourt Courtly ; Charles Groves, Max Harkaway ; Yorke 
Stephens, Charles Courtly ; Charles Dodsworth, Spanker ; Sidney 
Valentine, Dazzle; Mrs, F. H. Macklin, Lady Gay Spanker ; 
Kate Rorke, Grace Harkaway ; Lottie Venne, Pert. 
22nd. SHAFTESBURY. The Violin Players—Another adapta- 
tion, in one act, by Alfred Berlyn, of Francois Coppée’s Le Luthier 
de Crémone, in which Alfred Bishop played Ferrari; E. S. 
Willard, Phillipo; A. Elwood, Sandro; and Olga Brandon, 
Giannina. Neither the acting nor the piece could be very highly 
praised. 
23rd. CRITERION. (Matinée.) Delicate Ground, Trying It On, 
and Why Women Weep—On this occasion Charles Wyndham 
showed his audiences that he could not only follow in the footsteps 
of Charles Mathews, but in some respects could keep pace with him 
inthe race, The programme contained three light comediettas. In 
two of these Mr. Wyndham enacted the principal parts, so we will 
refer to them first. In Charles Dance’s Delicate Ground, as 
Citizen Sangfroid, Mr. Wyndham was true to the character. He 
was always cool, calm, and collected ; as Sangfroid he was playing 
‘a game to win back the love of a thoughtless wife, but, with all his 
assumed coolness, he took care to convey to her that he really loved 
and valued her. Citizen Sangfroid was one of Charles Mathews’ 
favourite characters—in his rapidity of deliverance Mr. Wyndham 
does not equal the great original, but in truth and earnestness he 
certainly surpasses him. Mary Moore’s Pauline showed powers 
for which we had scarcely given her credit ; the pettishness, the 
little vanities and weaknesses of the wife, who, loving her husband, 
did not wish to let him know the hold he had on her affections, 
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were cleverly displayed. George Giddens, as Alphonse de 
Grandier, was not only amusing, but apt in illustrating how a 
| man can be weak in his words and empty-headed, and yet 
Mat preserve all the characteristics of a gentleman.—7rying Jt On, 
William Brough’s farce, gave Mr. Wyndham an opportunity of 
iH contrasting his powers as a rattle, with the character that we had 
i seen him in in the preceding piece. As Potts he was full of fun 
HH and go, and caried the absurdity along most successfully. W. Guise 
4 HH) as the plodding Mr, Jobstock, and S. Hewson as the rather dull- 
, pated Mr. Tittlebat, did justice to their characters. Miss Ffolliott 
41H Paget was a handsome Mrs, Jobstock ; E. Leyshon attractive as 
Hi Fanny ; and E, Penrose filled the ré/e of Lucy, the maid.— Why 
iti Women Weep had already been seen at the Criterion, F, Emery 
Hi th) resumed his character of Arthur Chandos, and George Giddens 
ai was again the amusing waiter, Fritz ; C. Crofton was a little tame as 
i! Frank Dudley. E, Leyshon missed her opportunity as Madge, 
i) and F, Frances was not quite in touch with the part of Dora. 
Hil 23rd. COURT. The Cabinet Minister—Even the brilliancy of 
| t) ' Mr. Pinero’s dialogue—and he has not yet written any So brilliant 
Hit _ in its pungent satire and quick repartee—could sprevent some 
i expressions of disapprobation when the curtain fell on The 
Hit Cabinet Minister. The fact was, that the audience was puzzled, 
Had they sat out a farce, which was merely to ridicule the follies 
| of modern society ?—or was it a comedy in which they were to feel 
interested as representing the troubles and anxieties that even 
those in the higher walks of life must suffer? Some of the 
episodes were so thoroughly farcical, whilst on the other hand the 
distresses of the unhappy Lady Twombley were so real, as almost 
il to make one weep, Then there were so many characters that were 
rill mere sketches, clever indeed, but that seemed’ to require elaborat- 
| ing before one could feel that they were realities. The plot is of 
: the slightest, and should certainly not have been spread over more 
' than three acts. Sir Julian Twombley is: the Cabinet Minister, 
but a disappointed one. He is anything but wealthy, is harassed 
: tt for money, and finds a comfort and soothing of his troubles by’ ? 
playing on the flute at all sorts of odd times. His lot is none 
i! the happier, in that his wife, to keep up appearances and to 
i} launch her son and daughter well in life by prosperous marriages, 
| has become deeply involved in debt, and is in the power of the 
Hon. Mrs, Gaylustre (really a fashionable milliner), and the 
unmitigated little snob of a broker, Joseph Lebanon. These two 
force themselves into society under the egis of Lady Twombley’s 
li introduction, compel her to obtain them an invitation to one of 
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her great relative’s houses in Scotland, where they are guilty of 
all sorts of offences against good breeding. Eventually Lebanon, 
by threats, induces his victim to purloin an official letter relating 
to a canal that is to be constructed in India, that he may use his 
information to speculate on the Stock Exchange. Fortunately, 
Sir Julian Twombley has had some suspicions, he has manu- 
factured a letter the contents of which are in direct opposition to 
the intentions of the Government. He tells his wife this, when 
she, in an agony of mind, confesses what she has done. She 
immediately takes advantage of her knowledge of the truth, tele- 
graphs to her stockbroker to buy shares, and thus makes such a 
fortune as clears off all their liabilities, and enables their domestic 
barque to anchor in calm water, and the play winds up with a 
wild dancing of the “ strathspey.” People are used to laugh at Mrs. 
John Wood’s eccentric humour ; in this piece they not only had 
many opportunities for doing so, but of seeing her in another 
light, that of a woman driven almost distracted by her cares and 
worries, and were no doubt surprised that this clever actress can 
so powerfully delineate an almost new line of character. Arthur 
Cecil was truly excellent as the well meaning, not too brilliant, 
state official ; and Brandon Thomas made his mark as a High- 
land laird, of huge stature, vast wealth, and of few words, and 
completely under the control of his mother, Lady Macphail (a 
talkative dame well played by Mrs. Edmund Phelps). Rosina 
Filippi gave a clever rendering of the sly, pushing Hon. Mrs, 
Gaylustre. E. Allan Aynesworth was fresh and original as a 
young man of the present day, and Florence Tanner asa reigning 
belle. Herbert Waring, as an unpolished Colonial, and Miss Le 
Thiére as one of the leaders of society, were all good ; in fact, the 
cast generally acquitted themselves well. To Weedon Grossmith, 
however, must be awarded the palm for his novelty of treatment 
of the usurer Lebanon, It was a thoroughly natural performance, 
without any apparent straining for effect ; and yet the effect came 
in his every word and action, and though many could but say 
that they had met such a one in real life, no such picture has yet 
been seen on the stage. 

17th, GLOBE. O¢hello—Mr. Benson’s company. The lessee as 
the Moor ; Charles Cartwright, Iago ; Ross, Cassio ; Mrs, Benson, 
Desdemona ; Rose Mellor, Emilia. Of this the Odserver said :— 
Frank Berson has won much credit for his courage in including 
the réle of Othello amongst the series of Shakespearean imperson- 
ations which he has just brought to a close at the Globe. It is 
’ no doubt a brave thing for a young actor of Mr. Benson's very 
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limited histrionic resources to undertake a task which tries the 
mature powers of the most experienced tragedian ; but whether 
it is bravery of a kind that merits commendation is another 
question, Whether it be praiseworthy or not, however, Mr. 
Benson’s bold confidence in his own abilities is certainly impres- 
sive, and there are plenty of useful lessons to be learned from 
the spectacle that he presented when, following /ongo intervallo 
Signor Salvini’s reading of the Moor’s jealous rage, he turned a 
strong man’s passion into a weak woman’s hysteria. He left us 
in doubt whether he less suggested the Othello of Shakespeare by 
his loud cries of forcible-feeble frenzy or by his lackadaisical 
whispers of distress; and if the “promise” conventionally 
attributed to such inept efforts of ambition is to be claimed on 
behalf of this impersonation it can only be on the grounds of its 
limitation to a couple of performances. Much may be forgiven 
to an experiment which is only once to be repeated. For the 
rest, the support secured by the young manager was careful, if 
little more, except perhaps in the case of Stephen Philips’s really 
dignified Duke, and Mr. Cartwright’s intelligent, albeit modern 
and melodramatic, Iago,” 

25th. ToOLe’s. (Matinée). Changes—A_ three-act comedy, 
written by John Aylmer, was produced, but as the piece will 
probably never be heard of again—it was so weak and the 
dialogue so puerile—there is no occasion to dilate on it. Walter 
Arnauld as a page,and Mary Collette as a bright, impulsive young 
lady, were the only two in the cast worthy of mention. 

26th. GLOBE.—Last night of Mr. Benson’s season. A Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream was played; and the manager received an 
ovation. 

28th. GRAND. Mary Stuart—Mrs. Bandmann Palmer ap- 
peared in the title rdve, 


MAY. 


Ist. KILBURN TOWN HALL. Daisy.—Comedy opera, by F. 
Grove Palmer; music by Henry J. Wood. 

3rd. ST. JAMES’S. Esther Sandras.—This was referred to in 
DRAMATIC NOTES of last year, the play having been produced at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, on June 11th, with Amy Roselle in 
the title vé/e. The special features of the present performance 
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were the excellerft acting of Marion Lea, F. Everill, Charles 
Calvert, and H. De Lange. Charles Sugden was cold and un- 
impassioned, Arthur Bourchier earnest and impressive. Mrs. 
Langtry was unequal, and was at her best in the tragic and 
contemptuous passages. After a time Violet Armbruster appeared 
as Blanche in place of Miss Williams. Zsther Sandraz, which 
was accorded a most favourable reception, was preceded by 
The Tiger, a musical farce, adapted by F. C. Burnand, from 
Taming a Tiger, and set to music by Edward Solomon. It met 
with unqualified disapproval—for the libretto was poor in fun, 
and the music not what we generally have from the composer. 
Charles Colnaghi, a well-known amateur, who made his professional 
début as Philip Fuller, did his best to save the fortunes of the 
piece. 

3rd. LycEuM. (Matinée.\—Louis XJ. was revived, and W. 
Terriss reappeared here and made a picturesque Nemours. 

5th. CLUB THEATRE, BEDFORD PARK. A Sicilian Idyll— 
Original pastoral play by John Todhunter. Possessed considerable 
merit, though his flowing and vigorous lines were only done justice 
to by Amaryllis, Florence Farr (Mrs. Edward Emery), whose ex- 
perience enabled her to cope with the delivery of blank verse, 
though Lily Linfield delivered them with archness and piquancy. 
As Thestylis, she danced with the abandon of a very Bacchante, 
and gained a well-deserved encore. Alcander,a mountain shepherd, 
who conquers the aversion of Amaryllis to wedded life by sheer 
force of will, was vigorously portrayed by H. M. Paget ; and John 
Smith as Daphnis, another shepherd, who is at first enamoured of 
the hard-hearted Amaryllis, but is consoled by Thestylis, to whom 
he transfers his affection, spoke his lines well. A more accurate 
judgment would have been formed of A Sicilian Idyll had 
Mr. Todhunter provided a few printed copies of his work. The 
incidental music was composed by Bertram Luard Selby, and 
was melodious ; and the very appropriate choruses were efficiently 
rendered by Mrs. Campbell Perugini, Misses Christine and Janet 
Connell, William Allen, etc.. The picturesque processions and 
dances were cleverly arranged by Miss Linfield, more particularly 
bearing in mind the circumscribed space at her command. Mr. 
Lys Baldry, who designed the artistic costumes and properties, 
and painted most of the tasteful scenery, deserved great credit for 
the production, 

5th. GLOBE. A Miser.—One-act drama by Julian Cross ; was 
played for the first time in London, There was considerable 
literary merit on the part of the author, who filled the title ré/e 
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‘as Gabriel Brandon. The plot was flimsy, and consisted in the 


endeavours of Harold, a nephew, to get the miser confined in a 
madhouse, a conspiracy which is defeated by the opportune 
return of Gabriel Brandon’s son, Philip, supposed to have been 
drowned at sea. On this evening Mzxie, transferred from Terry’s, 
was the principal item in the programme. 

5th. PRINCESS’S. Theodora.—Is a play that was written specially 
for Madame Bernhardt ; it is one in which she is great, because 
she is a great actress, but it is not a good play, though a showy 
one. For the critical to enjoy it the heroine must be impersonated 
by an artist of the first rank—for she has to show us how a girl 
who began life in the circus could so bewitch an Emperor as to 
become his consort ; and who after she wore the diadem could 
still delight in mingling with her former companions ; who, whilst 
being the ruling power of the state, could risk all in her wild, mad 
passion for a young Greek ; a woman who can wind her husband 
round her finger, who is as iron to her enemies but as wax to her 
lover, to save whom she will in cold blood pierce to the heart 
with a bodkin taken from her hair, an unfortunate creature, who 
might under the agony of the torture betray his fellow conspirator. 
Grace Hawthorne had already filled the part with considerable 
success in the provinces, and though she could not altogether 
look the character or rise to the heights of grandeur that it 
requires, succeeded in rendering it a capable performance, and 
one far greater than was anticipated. Leonard Boyne was at 
his best when confessing how unwittingly he had betrayed his 
fellow conspirators. Charles Cartwright’s rendering of Marcellus 
left nothing to be desired; his great scene when beseeching 
Theodora to put an end to him was most effective. W. H. Ver- 
non was to the letter the crafty, superstitious, and craven Emperor. 
George W. Cockburn, Marie Stuart, and Dolores Drummond, were 
good. The piece was splendidly staged, the dresses were of the 
costliest description, and the mounting altogether lavish, so that 
as a spectacle alone 7heodora managed to attract large audiences 
for some considerable time. Mr. Buchanan's version is a good 
one, but though his allowing the Empress to poison herself and so 
die with Andreas, afforded a tableau and a scene for the heroine, 
I doubt whether it was as effective as the curtain falling on the 
supposition that she would suffer from the silken bowstring, as 
in the original. When Miss Hawthorne took the play on tour 
again Fuller Mellish was highly successful in the character of 


Andreas. 
7th. HAYMARKET, (AMatinée.) Rachel—A dramatic sketch, 
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by Clo Graves; introduced Laura Villiers in the title ré/e, and 
though the actress was not equal to the exigencies of the 
character, there were glimpses of power and at times almost 
genius, particularly in the final moments of the death scene, 
where the dead actress is supposed to roll down some steps. 
The story upon which the piece is founded appeared in Hood’s 
Comic Annual under the title of “Death and Rachel,” and tells 
of the despair of the great French actress when she discovers that 
her fate is sealed, and that she has only a few more hours to live, 
—The event of the afternoon was the appearance of Julia Neilson 
as Clarice in Gilbert’s play, Comedy and Tragedy. Those who 
had formed a high opinion of the young actress’s capacities were 
not disappointed. Miss Neilson fairly surpassed every expecta- 
tion, whether as simulating the “comedy,” or in her agony of the 
“tragedy,” and took the position of the coming actress of the day. 
Fred Terry was a distinguished and impassioned d’Aulnay, and 
Lewis Waller dignified and cool as the Duc d’Orléans. 

8th. Sale at Messrs, Foster’s Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, of the 
theatrical properties, etc., used under the Bancroft management 
at the Haymarket and old Prince of Wales’s Theatres. 

8th. COMEDY. (Matindée.) A Modern Marriage-—Play in four 
acts by Neville Doone ; turned out to be but a very crude work, 
with a totally unnecessary fourth act, and written at times in a 
very slipshod manner. Walter Trevor (Royce Carleton) is an 
adventurer who has obtained the post of secretary to Sir Richard 
Arlingford (J. Beauchamp). He is also a Russian spy. He steals 
important despatches ; abstracts the one particular document, and 
puts the remainder in the pocket of Henry Edwards's coat, and, 
to cast suspicion on him, leaves an envelope addressed to the 
latter in the bureau from which the papers have been abstracted. 
Edwards (Lewis Waller) is an artist with whom Lilian is in love ; 
he has just been accepted, but, of course, being charged with his 
crime, he leaves England and is supposed to die in Russia. 
Lilian (Alma Murray) at the instance of her father, marries 
Walter Trevor, now Lord Dacre. Edwards suddenly reappears 
and taxes Trevor not only with having stolen the despatches, but 
also with having, by false evidence, assumed his (Edwards's) title 
and estates. Trevor braves it out, feeling sure that nothing will 
be done to him on account of his wife. His career is ended by 
his accomplice, John Middleton (Julian Cross), whose daughter he 
has betrayed, but in his dying moments he utters words that 
induce Lilian to believe that Edward has shot him. The fourth 
act is used to clear up this mistake, and is only redeemed by an 
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by Clo Graves; introduced Laura Villiers in the title ré/e, and 
though the actress was not equal to the exigencies of the 
character, there were glimpses of power and at times almost 
genius, particularly in the final moments of the death scene, 
where the dead actress is supposed to roll down some steps. 
The story upon which the piece is founded appeared in Hood’s 
Comic Annual under the title of “Death and Rachel,” and tells 
of the despair of the great French actress when she discovers that 
her fate is sealed, and that she has only a few more hours to live. 
—The event of the afternoon was the appearance of Julia Neilson 
as Clarice in Gilbert’s play, Comedy and Tragedy. Those who 
had formed a high opinion of the young actress’s capacities were 
not disappointed. Miss Neilson fairly surpassed every expecta- 
tion, whether as simulating the “comedy,” or in her agony of the 
“ tragedy,” and took the position of the coming actress of the day. 
Fred Terry was a distinguished and impassioned d’Aulnay, and 
Lewis Waller dignified and cool as the Duc d’Orléans. 

8th. Sale at Messrs, Foster’s Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, of the 
theatrical properties, etc., used under the Bancroft management 
at the Haymarket and old Prince of Wales’s Theatres. 

8th. COMEDY. (Matindée.) A Modern Marriage -—Play in four 
acts by Neville Doone ; turned out to be but a very crude work, 
with a totally unnecessary fourth act, and written at times in a 
very slipshod manner. Walter Trevor (Royce Carleton) is an 
adventurer who has obtained the post of secretary to Sir Richard 
Arlingford (J. Beauchamp). He is also a Russian spy. He steals 
important despatches ; abstracts the one particular document, and 
puts the remainder in the pocket of Henry Edwards's coat, and, 
to cast suspicion on him, leaves an envelope addressed to the 
latter in the bureau from which the papers have been abstracted. 
Edwards (Lewis Waller) is an artist with whom Lilian is in love ; 
he has just been accepted, but, of course, being charged with his 
crime, he leaves England and is supposed to die in Russia. 
Lilian (Alma Murray) at the instance of her father, marries 
Walter Trevor, now Lord Dacre. Edwards suddenly reappears 
and taxes Trevor not only with having stolen the despatches, but 
also with having, by false evidence, assumed his (Edwards’s) title 
and estates. Trevor braves it out, feeling sure that nothing will 
be done to him on account of his wife. His career is ended by 
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induce Lilian to believe that Edward has shot him. The fourth 
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excellent love scene, most unconventionally and naturally played 
by C. Kent (Major Sportington), and Ellaline Terriss (Eva Urling- 
ford). Lady Blessington was a ridiculous character, who sets a 
canine pet above the whole human species, but was made almost 
possible by Robertha Erskine. The universal opinion was, that 
the acting of the remainder of the principals was worthy of the 
greatest praise. 

10th. CRITERION. (Revival) She Stoops to Conquer.— 
Charles Wyndham knows his audience so well that the fact 
in a measure accounts for his fresh departure in the general 
acting of Goldsmith’s time-honoured comedy. The patrons of 
the Criterion prefer to laugh; they, as a rule, like everything 
taken in a lively, rattling manner; and so young Marlow’s 
bashfulness was made almost farcical in its hesitation and ultra 
shyness. Hardcastle, as represented by W. Blakeley, instead of 
being a sententious, well-informed, and rather stately character, 
was a fatuous old gentleman who, being made the butt of his 
young visitors, became a laughing-stock ; and the Tony Lumpkin 
of Mr. Giddens was a mischievous rattlepated youth, not by any 
means obtuse, but rather cunning than otherwise, and, notwith- 
standing his association with pot-house companions, retaining the 
manners of a gentleman. The Mrs. Hardcastle of Miss Victor 
was most in accordance with tradition—still a vain silly lady, 
wrapped up in her cubbish offspring and blind to his faults, 
The Miss Hardcastle of Mary Moore was ladylike, but a little 
wanting in the coquetry and dash of the character. W. Draycott 
was fairly good as Hastings, and Eleanor Leyshon attractive as 
Miss Neville. The Diggory of S. Valentine was good. A number 
of “ gags” were introduced which were quite unnecessary, and the 
play was reduced to three acts, with tableau curtains to allow 
for the changes of scene, which were effected with marvellous 
rapidity. Old playgoers scarcely approved of the new reading. 
The mounting of the piece was very handsome.— She Stoops to Con- 
quer was preceded by A. C. Troughton’s comedietta, Living Too 
fast, which was only noticeable for the efficient manner in which 
the character of Julia was represented by Miss F. Frances. 

10th. LyckuM.—7/e Bells revived in evening bill. 

12th, Drury LANE. Paul Kauvar—Mr. Steele Mackay’s 
drama, which is said to have had a four years’ continuous suc- 
cessful run in America, was received with much enthusiasm on its 
opening performance in this country—due principally to the 
excellence of the acting of three of the principals. The language 
is grandiloquent, and there is one great weakness,in the drawing 
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of the heroine, who, loving a man sufficiently well to marry him 
secretly, should yet desert him to follow the fortunes of her 
father. The scene is laid in France in 1794, the time of the 
Revolution. Honore Albert Maxime, Duc de Beaumont, a 
Royalist, has, under the assumed name of George Leblanc, been 
sheltered with his daughter, Diane, from the persecution of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, by Paul Kauvar, “ painter and patriot.” 
The young artist has so won the heart of the fair aristocrat that 
she marries him secretly, for she dreads the anger of her proud 
father should he hear of her mésalliance, as\ he would think it. 
Masquerading as a Jacobin is the Marquis de Vaux, known as 
Gouroc. He is also in love with Diane, and, with a view to 
separate her from Kauvar, his bosom friend, he leads the Duke to 
suspect the latter of a design to betray him. The Duke informs 
his host of his intention of leaving his roof—of course taking his 
daughter with him. Kauvar suggests that nowhere else will they 
be so safe, and that, at least, Diane should not be put to the 
dangers attending flight, and that she should remain. The Duke 
insists ; so, in his capacity of “ President of the Revolutionary 
Section of Fraternity,” Kauvar signs two passes, one for the Duke 
alone, the other for his daughter also. Diane is to decide 
whether she will go or stay, and she, who is supposed to love her 
husband to idolatry, decides to leave him and go with her father. 
Worn out and wearied with anxiety and excitement, Kauvar 
hurriedly signs a warrant for arrest, the name in which is illegible. 
This is compassed by the Marquis—for just as the Duke and 
Diane are leaving, the former is arrested, and at once brands 
Kauvar as having betrayed him. The second act takes place in 
the “Large Hall in the Prison of the Conciergerie.” The Duke 
is tried and condemned to the guillotine. The Marquis promises 
he shall be saved if Diane will consent to become his wife. She 
yields, determining to do away with herself once her father has 
escaped. Paul Kauvar appears, and is informed by the Marquis 
of the fate awaiting the Duke, and so the unhappy husband, to 
prove how groundless are the suspicions entertained against him, 
tells his supposed friend of his marriage, commits his wife to his 
care, and, assuming the cloak of the Duke, answers to the name, 
and goes forth for execution. In the third act we are taken to 
the “ Headquarters of the Royalists in La Vendée.” The Duke 
and his daughter have found refuge with General Delaroche, the 
commander of the Royalist forces, and in attendance on them is 
the Marquis. He thinks the time ripe for gaining his long- 
cherished desire ; he proposes for the hand of Diane, and her 
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father at once commands his daughter to accept him. But in the 
meantime Diane has learnt how Kauvar (who is not seen in this 
act at all) has saved her father’s life, and how he also has escaped, 
for his place has, in turn, been taken by a good priest, the Abbé 
St. Cyr ; and how Kauvar now holds a command in the Revolution- 
ary troops. She confesses to her marriage with Kauvar. This 

infuriates her father, who at once casts her off, heaping contumely 

on her for her treason to her order in wedding with a “sans 
culotte.” This changes Diane from a weak and suppliant woman 
into a grand, self-reliant creature. She upbraids her father for his 
if want of generosity to one who has proved himself so noble, and in 
i her turn casts off her father, and rushes away, determined to 
ak discover her husband and follow his fortunes and that of his party. 
at In the fourth act, in a mé/ée between the Republicans and the 
Royalists. Kauvar is taken prisoner, and is brought before 
| General Delaroche. As no quarter is given, Paul is to be shot, but 
j he has behaved so bravely, and is so bold and earnest in manner, 
te that the General wishes to save his life. He induces him to tell 
! his name and to speak of his past, and eventually liberates him on his 
| parole that he will not bear arms against the King. Just then the 





headquarters are carried by storm by the Republicans. They 
Rh proceed to wreck the building, and drag forth from their hiding- 
| | places the Duke, Diane, and the Marquis. The latter’s treachery 
in obtaining the warrant is proved by Dodolphe Potin, and he is 
supposed to be torn to pieces by the mob as a spy and a traitor 
to their cause, whilst the lives of the Duke and Diane are saved 
by. the entry of General Kleterre, who announces that Robespierre 
is dead, and that the Reign of Terror is at an end. The Duke 
heartily accepts Kauvar as his son-in-law, and the curtain falls. 
The part of Paul Kauvar is of that romantic order which is well 
suited to W. Terriss, and he certainly held the house. Miss Millward 
has her one grand opportunity in the third act, and the actress 
fully availed herself of it. Mr. Henry Neville was the polished 
yet contemptuous noble as the Duc de Beaumont. Arthur 
I Stirling was genial yet impressive as General Delaroche. Ernest 
|! Hendrie acted to the life as Carrac, one of those bloodthirsty 
I} fiends that the Revolution produced. Herbert Lewin (young Mr. } 
| 








Terriss) spoke his lines remarkably well. The comic element 
was quite safe in the hands of such clever representatives as 
Victor Stevens and Edith Bruce; and Mrs, Clifton as Scarlotte 


i was a true type of the sanguinary hag. Paul Kauvar was 
a preceded by the farce of Zhe Married Rake, in which Victor 
Stevens as Mr. Flighty successfully bore the brunt of being a 
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gentleman who, in punishment for his flirtations with a fair lady 
at Richmond, is in his turn tricked into the belief that his wife is 
receiving letters and the attentions of a gallant officer. 

13th. TERRY’S. (JJatinée.}\—Two new pieces were played : Jn 
Love, a comedietta (author unannounced), though with occasional 
flashes of humour and smart dialogue, was generally weak. <A 
young fellow who is loved by an artless and very charming girl, 
disregards the treasure he may possess, and wants a woman who 
can shine in every way. He is brought to his senses by the girl’s 
sister-in-law, who assumes to be a perfect paragon, but makes 
herself hateful by the airs and graces she gives herself. This 
part, Amabel Burton, was well played| by Irene Rickards, who 
also sang nicely—tThe trifle preceded As Large as Life,a new 
farcical piece in three acts by Arthur Shirley. The author has 
captured remarkably funny ideas, but must rewrite his piece, for 
it hung fire lamentably at times; with fresher dialogue and the 
situations brought closer together it would be very amusing. An 
impecunious artist, Mulready Splurge, for want of a model makes 
sketches of his opposite neighbour, Ulysses Tinkler, a harmless 
fellow in love with Elsie Bimble. These sketches he develops 
in three characters—all with the same face. The one represents 
a lion-tamer, the other a celebrated actress at the “ El Dorado,” 
and the third a private gentleman. The canvasses are given as 
security to a landlord for an unpaid hotel bill. He disposes of 
two of them—the actress to a silly little fop who is in love with 
her ; the other to a fascinating widow, Mrs. Morency (well played 
by Adrienne Dairolles), who purchases it to hang in her drawing- 
room as the portrait of her husband, and so put a stop to the 
attentions of Ruccio and Graccio, two Corsicans who persecute 
her with attentions, These parts are cleverly written and were 
very drolly acted by Messrs, Henry Bedford and Ivan Watson. 
Joshua Bimble, from seeing the picture of the private gentleman, 
is led to believe that it is Splurge, whose relatives wish to bring 
about a match with Elsie. Mrs. Splurge, with her baby, comes 
in search of her truant lord, and recounts her sorrows to Bimble, 
so that when the latter tries to pay his addresses to Elsie, he is 
looked upon as a married man who has deserted his wife. At 
Mrs. Morency’s, when the picture of the “lion-tamer” is seen, 
poor Tinkler is present at a party, and the artful widow makes 
him own to being her husband, and he is regarded by Bimble as a 
bigamist, and is challenged by both Corsicans. Fleeing from them 
he takes refuge in the Zoological Gardens, and meets the little 
silly fop, who takes him for the beautiful actress masquerading 
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in men’s clothes, the actress being really Tinkler’s twin sister, a 
virtuous matron, who closely resembles him. The Corsicans in 
pursuit come upon Tinkler and throw him into the bear-pit, from 
which he is happily rescued, and after his trials--Splurge having 
explained away how the unfortunate Tinkler has had his face 
made unwarrantable use of—is the means of his being accepted 
by Bimble for Elsie. The character of Tinkler was one that 
Charles Hawtrey or Mr. Glenney would have revelled in—but as 
an apology was made for Mr. Kersley that he was suffering from 
a severe cold, etc., his shortcomings were forgiven. 

15th. Death of Brinsley Sheridan—proprietor of the Theatre 
Royal, Warrington, and an actor well known in the provinces 
—aged 55. He played Soft Tommy Shuttleworth, in Gredley’s 
Money, more than 3,000 times. 

16th. Lyric THEATRE.—Horace Sedger acquired a long ease, 
and entered into possession of this theatre. 

17th. ROyALTY.—7Zhe Barrister, by J. H. Darnley and 
G. Manville Fenn, revived under Miss Violet Melnotte’s manage- 
ment. And on the same night F. W. Broughton’s comedietta, 
The Bailiff; was seen for the first time in London. In it a rather 
cruel practical joke is played by Benjamin Grattan (R. Medlicott) 
on his brother Daniel (Walter McEwen). Benjamin, having been 
assisted by Daniel some years before to emigrate to Australia, 
returns, and pretends to be the “bailiff” in possession, whereas 
he has really come to relieve his brother’s necessities and repay 
his former kindness. Henry Bedford afterwards played Benjamin 
Grattan with great humour. 

19th. LycEuM.—Louis XJ. placed in evening bill. 

roth. GRAND. A Convict’s Wife; or, The Romance of Mar- 
riage. —The four-act drama, by W. Sapte, Jun., was originally 
tried at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, London, on Friday after- 
noon, May 31st, 1889. The’ plot of the: play, then entitled 
Marah, was fully given in DRAMATIC-NOTES of that year. It 
has since that date been strengthened, and was certainly well 
received by the Islington audiences. In the revival Mrs. B. M. 
De Solla (Mrs. Grey), Miss M. Schubert (Marguerite Cordaix), 
and Ivan Watson (Bougeron) most satisfactorily resumed their 
original characters. The remainder of the cast was as follows: 
Florence West (Lilian Grey), Mrs, C. L. Carson (Winifred, a 
bright performance), J. H. Barnes (Geoffrey Blount, R.N.), Lewis 
Waller (Paul Garnant, powerfully played), Scott Buist (Harvey 
Holmes, good), Willie Drew (Jack Brande, cleverly acted), C. H. 
Thornbury (Mr. Hunt), and Milton Buist (Waiter). 
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20th. TOOLE’s. (Matinée.) My Mother—Original farce, in three 
acts, by Amy Steinberg. Like many farcical comedies the strength 
of this one lay in its first act, which was remarkably clever. Amy 
Darlington (an assumed name) is a captivating young widow, who 
has been married to an old gentleman of the name of Turner, 
who has left her Job Turner, a hulking son by his first marriage, 
and considerably older than herself. He is an idle, shiftless 
fellow, given to betting, boxing, and who will insist on calling 
her “Mother.” Adonis Featherfield, a young lawyer, is a widower, 
and his late wife has left him a stout, middle-aged daughter, 
Félicité Blobbs, who calls him “ Papa.” The respective relicts speak 
of their incubi, for they are nightmares to both, as mere children 
—for Amy and Adonis are thinking of trying the matrimonial 
lottery again, and both dread that either should come to the 
knowledge of their being burdened with such grown-up terrors. 
They are stopping ,at the house of Sir Dallas Dallas, when 
Félicité, of whom Adonis is in salutary dread, follows him‘ up, 
Félicité is romantic; she has once met a Captain Compass, and 
imagines he is in love with her. Adonis has kept up the delusion 
to quiet her by writing her letters as though from Compass. If 
he marries before Félicité, he will lose a great portion of his first 
wife’s fortune. He knows the stepdaughter will throw every 
obstacle in the way of his union, when a happy thought strikes 
his friend, Tom Meredith—Why not get somebody to impersonate 
Captain Compass? He has been away for years; he must have 
altered considerably in appearance, and Félicité is so anxious to 
get married that she will not be too particular. The conspirators 
think the plan a good one, and each set about finding a man. 
Meredith, by a bribe, secures Dennis McCarthy, an Irish sailor, 
to pass himself off as the absent Compass; but, unfortunately, 
Adonis at the same time gets hold of Job Turner, who has come 
to get some money out of his mother, and induces him to assume 
the name of Compass. Then come a series of complications, 
Mrs. Darlington is obliged to introduce Job as her guardian. 
Adonis speaks of Félicité as his mother-in-law. Dennis McCarthy 
has married the widow of a Captain Compass, and she, hearing 
that some one is setting her cap at her husband, mistakes Amy 
for the culprit, and has a scene with her, and it becomes at first 
a most amusing game of cross purposes, but then, as we have said, 
the fun is exhausted. Of course it results in Amy and Adonis 
having to confess that they have deceived each other as to 
the ages of their respective children, to whom they have even 
sent toys, and Félicité consoles herself with Job Turner, who, in 
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consideration of her handsome fortune, fathers the letters she has 
received, and which he said he wrote under the name of Compass. 
The acting was good—better than the dialogue, some of which 
might have been more polished. Vane Featherston as Amy 
Darlington was sprightly and coquettish, Eva Eden, a pert 
Mary Jane, and Joan Vanderbilt attractive as Florence, Elsie 
Chester was excellent as the irate Mrs. Compass, and secured 
emphatic rounds of applause on her exits. Amy Steinberg was 
amusing as the stout and pettish Félicité. Yorke Stephens made 
every line tell as Adonis Featherfield, and James Nelson was 
smart and ready as Tom Meredith. J. B. Seare was a genial 
Sir Dallas Dallas ; Henry Bedford was thoroughly humorous and 
original as Job Turner ; and Harry Monkhouse was a rollicking 
sly Irish sailor as Dennis McCarthy. The authoress was called. 
—On the same afternoon was played for the first time Z7me’s 
Revenges, a one-act piece, by W. Edwardes-Sprange. Vera Vassa- 
liski has been led to suppose that Prince Alexis Neirska had 
betrayed her sister and been the cause of the death of her father 
as an exile in Siberia. These suspicions have been instilled into 
her by Paul Petrovitch, who wishes to gain her for himself. Vera 
fascinates the Prince, but in doing so falls in love herself. Gerald 
Leigh is the good genius of the piece; he discovers that Paul is 
a Nihilist, and at the same time a police spy ; and the escape 
from Siberia of Michael Boralak (Vera’s father) and his return 
completely fix the crimes on Paul, Vera and the Prince are 
supposed to be united, and Leigh pairs off with the fascinating 
Sophie d’Esterre. Oscar Adye was earnest and a good lover ; 
A. Ellis was rather too obvious a villain as Petrovitch ; Sutton 
Vane was dignified as the old Michael Boralak; and James Nelson 
animated and yet shrewd as Gerald Leigh ; Marie Illington played 
Vera Vassaliski in a feeling and artistic manner ; Elsie Chester 
was a kindly and courteous lady as the Countess Berstal. 

21st. COMEDY. (Matinde.) The Wrong Door—Farcical comedy, 
by Ina Leon Cassilis. This was written as an amusing satire on 
the Church, the Stage, and fourth estate, and the principal com- 
plications arise through mistakes being made in callers on the 
editors of journals of directly opposite interests, and a vivacious 
actress being mistaken for a sedate lady of the same name. 
Charles Landon, Ernest Hendrie, Fanny Robertson, and Agnes 
Thomas ably supported the piece, in which there was some smart 
writing, 

21st. AVENUE. (Matinée.) The Grandsire-—Was originally 
produced at Terry’s Theatre, May 15th, 1889. (See DRAMATIC 
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NOTES of that year.) George Alexander revived the play here, 
himself appearing as the old sailor, Frangois Legoez ; and though 
the assumption of such a character was naturally most difficult, 
Mr. Alexander triumphed and displayed great feeling and truth 
to nature in the agonized craving of the old man once more to 
behold his idolized grandson, Nutcombe Gould was excellent as 
Jacquemin. Benjamin Webster suited well the part of Pierre, 
and Carlotta Leclercq was effective as Marie-Anne. Marie 
Linden was a charming Janik.—On the same day a very brightly 
written duologue, entitled Zhe Will and the Way, by Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, was tried for the first time, and proved so amusing and 
so well played by Elizabeth Robins as Sybil Wisdom, and by 
Benjamin Webster as Stanley Grant, that it was at once put in 
the evening bill. It only tells of a young lady who, determined 
to prevent her love from keeping, as she fancies, an appointment 
with a rival, puts back the clock. She need have had no fears, 
however, for he was but anxious to get away and return with a 
Japanese fan, on which is painted a love scene that he hoped 
might enable him to declare his passion with greater ease. 

21st. Mew Lamps for Old. UHundredth performance. Alfred 
Bishop appeared as Postlethwaite in place of F. Kerr. 

21st. ADELPHI, (Matinée.) The Bride of Love-—Save in one 
character, Mr. Buchanan has turned to excellent account the 
beautiful legend of Eros and Psyche. It was a hazardous 
experiment, this endeavour to submit to playgoers, too prone 
now-a-days to turn everything into ridicule, so ethereal a subject ; 
but by his poetic verse and dramatic treatment, the author 
commanded the interest and respect of an unusually critical 
audience. The legend has been frequently dramatized, notably 
in ballet form by Molitre, and has been the foundation of 
burlesque and extravaganza, but Mr. Buchanan’s method is new 
and original. Aphrodite, jealously incensed at the neglect shown 
her altars in Cyprus and the almost worship bestowed on Psyche, 
through her oracle proclaims that the daughter of Methonos shall 
be chained to the Rock of Sacrifice to be devoured by a sea- 
monster. Eros, eldest born of Aphrodite, is beguiled by his 
henchman, Zephyros, into gazing down the mountain, and beholds 
Psyche. The god who has implanted love in every human 
breast has never yet himself felt its power—his soul is at once 
inflamed. He rescues Psyche from the rock, and bears her away 
~ to the Garden of Love. Unalloyed happiness is theirs fora time, 
but envy and jealousy destroy it. Psyche’s sisters, Hyla and 
Creusa, taunt her that she knows not who is her lord. Up to 
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this time she has refrained from asking, blissful in her ignorance, 
but now she presses Eros to grant her a last request, and he 
swears by “Styx and Acheron” to comply. She questions him 
as to who he is. In an agony of grief he is compelled, by his 
oath, to answer, for by the Jaws of Olympus it is written that— 
** Should a god reveal himself 
In godlike guise, or name his heavenly name 


. To one of mortal birth, that mortal’s eye 
Never shall look upon the light again.” 


Psyche is stricken blind as Eros vanishes and is lost to her for 
ever. Aphrodite rejoices in the punishment of her rival, but her 
maternal love is so great that it conquers her hatred, when she 
beholds the agony of her son. Immortal, he cannot die, yet the 
endless future is to be to him one of heartbroken misery ; sway 
as he will the destiny of others, he cannot influence his own 
loveless life. Zephyros, feigning the loved voice of Eros, entices 
Psyche to the mountain top, where abide the deities, Sightless, 
she follows, until once more she finds herself clasped in the 
embraces of her lover. But that embrace to her is death, Eros 
prays the gods that she may be restored to him, “Give me back 
the soul which ye have taken from me. Say, ye gods, that love 
shall conquer death.” Aphrodite petitions Zeus that Psyche may 
be made immortal. Their prayers are granted. Psyche returns 
to life, this time immortal, with the words— 
‘Eros, my love, where art thou ? 


A cloud of brightness—Light—and thou within it, 
My Lord—My Master.” 


The discordant note that was struck in an otherwise exquisite 
allegory, is in the drawing of Zephyros, servant to Eros; his 
character was so specially modern and mundane. And exception 
might, perhaps, be slightly taken to the mortal and spiteful 
attributes of the sisters in the Garden of Love—a paradise— 
when Psyche, through Eros’ power, has given to them Lycas and 
Atalantos, the men they had long loved, but who had hitherto 
been insensible to passion for them. The scene in which the 
several kings sue for Psyche’s hand in Cyprus is powerfully 
written, and affords scope for good delivery, of which advantage 
in most cases was taken. Ada Cavendish, in her long retirement 
from the boards, had lost none of her dramatic power, and her 
return to her profession was cordially welcomed. Harriett Jay, 
for whom the part of Psyche had been written, after the first few 
lines delivered the text with sympathetic grace and true poetic 
feeling. T. B, Thalberg commenced weakly, hurrying his utter- 
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ance in a lamentable manner. This was evidently from extreme 
nervousness, for he gradually improved, and in his last scenes left 
little to be desired. Lionel Rignold was not altogether to blame 
that he made of Zephyros a cockney attendant on his master. 
21st. SHAFTESBURY. /udah.—It would, at first sight, seem 
almost extravagance of praise to state that never was a more 
complete artistic success achieved by author and actors than 
attended the production of /udah, And yet such was the case. 
It was a new departure, bringing before us a woman who, really 
an impostor, yet half believes in her own semi-miraculous powers, 
and winning her back to uprightness through her great love for 
a fellow creature whom she also reveres; and that that same 
fellow creature, an enthusiastic mystical dreamer, pure in mind 
and soul, can be so influenced by his almost idolatry for the 
woman, as, although a minister of religion, to perjure himself to 
save her good name. Besides these, we have such varied types 
in the other characters; in Professor Jopp, who believes in 
nothing that he cannot mathematically prove, and in Mr. Prall, 
who is so weak and credulous as to believe in anything and 
everything ; in his son, Juxon Prall, who believes in himself, and 
himself only, and treats with corresponding contempt all those 
with whom he comes in contact ; in Mr. Dethic, who, a mean, 
pitiful scamp, makes “the world his oyster,” and forces his 
daughter to a life of deceit, and in Lady Eve, a dreaming, con- 
sumptive girl, who, knowing her life can be but a short one, does 
her best to conceal the ravages that disease is making on her, so as 
to console the broken-hearted father whose one pet lamb she is, 
And the fortunes of these characters are so cleverly woven 
together as to appear naturally to influence each other’s lives. 
Yet there is but little so-called plot. Vashti Dethic has earned 
a reputation for almost miraculous cures—brought about by 
supposed sanctity of life and self-imposed long fasts. Hearing of 
these cures, as drowning men catch at straws, the Earl of Asgarby 
invites her and her father to take up their residence at his castle, 
for her to try her powers on his daughter Eve, the last of his 
children left him, and who seems likely to follow in their footsteps. 
His friend, Professor Jopp, being appealed to, will only sanction 
the proceeding on the condition that he and his daughter, Sophie, 
are to be allowed the strictest surveillance of Vashti Dethic 
during the twenty-one days’ fast, which she says she must undergo 


‘prior to attempting a cure. The girl is shut up in an old portion 


of the castle. Needless to say, her fast is but a sham. Her 
father supplies her with food, but, the Professor’s suspicions being 
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aroused, is at length prevented doing so. He has obtained a 
duplicate key and is endeavouring to convey her provisions ; he 
has liberated his daughter for a time, when the fraud is on the 
eve of discovery. Judah Llewellyn, who almost worships Vashti, 
as too pure for this world, overhears the conversation between 
father and daughter, but though he then learns what a fraud 
Vashti is, his. overpowering love for her compels him to screen 
her. When questioned on his oath by the Professor he solemnly 
states that Vashti has not left her room, and that she has had no 
food whilst immured in it. A year passes. He is true to her, 
and they are to be married. The Earl of Asgarby, grateful for 
the beneficial effects produced on Lady Eve's health by her 
constant association with Vashti, and in recognition of the earnest 
and good work that Llewellyn has done amongst the poor in 
the neighbouring city, has provided for their future. A church 
is to be built for the young minister and to be well endowed. 
Llewellyn’s conscience will give him no peace. The words 
“liar,” “perjurer” are ever ringing in his ears. And so he 
refuses the church and its emolument. He supports and cheers 
the erring woman who is to be his wife, so that she confesses 
herself to be the impostor she is, and then he, in his turn, exposes 
his own falsehood to those around him. He is going to leave the 
scene of his former labours, and with Vashti work out their 
redemption in a new world, but is persuaded by his influential 
friends to remain amongst them and to toil on, to live down the 
past, and recommence his good work amid those who know of 
his backsliding. E. S. Willard had, before this, been seen in 
powerful and varied characters, but in none had he shown such a 
depth of passion, of intense love, and overwhelming remorse. 
Olga Brandon had to play the sad ré/e of Vashti in its melancholy 
earnestness. There is but little brightness in her life, for even 
her love for Llewellyn and his return of her affection is shadowed 
by the sense of her own unworthiness and the knowledge that 
she has caused him to sin. But Miss Brandon understood what 
she had undertaken, and made of the performance a great and 
fascinating one. Sant Matthews, with his cold, calculating 
outward manner, as Professor Jopp, was an excellent study ; the 
more so that he revealed an innate goodness of heart to those 
who did not try to deceive him. His scene with Dethic (admirably 
played by Royce Carleton) where he speaks his mind to the 
smooth-spoken scoundrel, was one of the best. Mr. Jones has 
never written such excellent comedy scenes as those between 
Juxon Prall and Sophie Jopp, but it must be admitted that in 
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less clever hands than those to whom they were entrusted they 
would have missed much of their point. One other performance 
must be noticed, that of Bessie Hatton; it was so human and 
tender. There were but two scenes in the play: “ The Tapestry 
Room at Asgarby Castle,” and “The Terrace and old Norman 
Keep ;” but they were triumphs of stage production. Vashti 
Dethic was afterwards played by Annie Hill (under-study), Miss 
Calhoun, and Winifred Emery—these two latter, though on differ- 
ent lines, were exquisite performances. 

22nd. HAYMARKET. (Matinée.) A Riverside Story—I wrote 
the following for 7he Stage: “ Partiality for our own bantlings 
often blinds us to the imperfections in them that are so patent to 
others. This, we suppose, must be pleaded as the excuse for 
Mrs. Bancroft, who, by dragging out to two long and, it must be 
confessed, wearisome acts, a story that should have been told in, 
at the outside, three-quarters of an hour, almost entirely destroyed 
its poetry and attractiveness. Strange that the authoress who 
for so long a time controlled a theatre with such skill, and that 
Mr. Bancroft, who possesses such judgment that he is called on 
to arbitrate in cases of dispute, and who stage-managed on this 
occasion, could not have discovered the error that had been made. 
Though the plot itself is as old as the hills, and has been used 
before, Mrs. Bancroft is supposed to have been inspired to 
dramatize the subject from an actual occurrence which took place 
at Broadstairs, and which she mentions in her ‘ Reminiscences,’ 
As it stands now, Tom Harrington, a young boat-builder, is 
engaged to Alice, a coquettish, weak girl, who does not know her 
own mind. She listens to the false pleadings of Harold Brandon, 
who persuades her to elope with him, and, after a time, deserts 
her. Susie Leyton, the village schoolmistress, has long loved 
Tom, and comforts him in his sorrow ; and nobly pleads the cause 
of the girl who has jilted him. So when Alice returns to her 
friends with her baby, and is driven out by them, Tom, though 
he swears he will never look upon her face again, has her installed 
in the cottage in which they were to have lived had they been 
married, and when she dies, tells Susie, who has been their good 
angel, to bring the baby to him. Mrs. Bancroft has introduced 
Harold’s mother, Lady Carlton, who, a visitor in the neighbour- 
hood, takes a great interest in, the blind Mrs. Harrington. A 


_ gipsy fortune-teller, Mother Sibby (cleverly played by Robertha 


Erskine); a guzzling, selfish yokel, Joe Evans, that George 
Giddens contrived to make amusing; and a number of noisy, 
chattering, and mostly spiteful girls, amongst whom Kate Phillips 
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as an outspoken vixen, Polly, and Mary Collette as Kitty, who at 
least possessed some heart, were thoroughly satisfactory. Leonard 
Boyne, though, giving a powerful rendering of the heart-broken, 
miserable man, driven to drink by his wrongs, dragged his scenes 
and prolonged his agony far too much. Annie Hughes fell into 
the same error, an error that, should this clever young actress 
continue to follow her profession, she must guard against, as in 
pathetic scenes it has been growing upon her of late. Kate 
Rorke’s was a very sweet and womanly performance, and true to 
nature, There was a little too much of the great lady at times 
in Rose Leclercq ; it amounted to condescension, which should 
never appear in true kindness to an inferior in station, but the 
actress was excellent in the scene when she discovers that it is 
her own idolized son who has brought about all the wretchedness 
and misery. Mrs, E. H. Brooke, too, was good and natural as 
the afflicted Mrs, Harrington. Bright, honest-looking Sydney 
Brough should not have been cast for the scoundrel, Harold 
Brandon. His manner of love-making was so sincere and 
apparently true-hearted, that one could not picture to oneself his 
ever betraying a girl who put her trust in him. Some of the 
dialogue was well written, and Mrs, Bancroft was called for at 
the close of the play, but I doubt whether a usual evening 
audience would have paid her a like compliment.—On the same 
afternoon was played Zhe Up Train, adapted from En Wagon by 
C. T. Colnaghi, and played by the author, Eustace Ponsonby, 
and by Lottie Venne. 

22nd. OPERA COMIQUE. Gretna Green—By T. Murray 
Wood and Dr, Storer; reproduced. The changes in the cast 
were that William Hogarth played Robin Bates, but only fairly. 
Villa Knox, a young singer new to England, made a favourable 
impression as Phyllis Ferns. A new character, that of Peter 
Pong, a wandering singer, had been introduced, and, though a 
little out of place, C. Collette made much fun out of it. 

22nd. OPERA COMIQUE. Wesmerism.—A poor farce by Caryll 
Clive. 

24th. COMEDY. Quween’s Counsel—Proved to be anything but a 
happy adaptation of Sardou’s Les Pommes du Voisin. James 
Mortimer has made of it a three-act “farce” so called ; but farces 
are supposed to make one laugh—this was tedious, and made 
one weary. Joseph Twitterton (E. M. Robson), after many years 
of exemplary conduct, suddenly, and for the haziest of reasons 
determines to pose as a gay Lothario, and with this view per- 
sistently follows Katarina (Marie Lewes), who for some equally 
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incomprehensible reason is masquerading in male attire, a fact 


which Twitterton has ascertained. In the course of his pursuit 
Twitterton is led to believe that he has committed murder, and 
finally baked Katarina in an oven! Mr. Robson was at times 
very droll, and Miss Lewes managed to get through a very risky 
part in a manner worthy of a far better one. She looked and 
acted well. W. Lugg as an Irish landlord was clever and 
humorous.—Lydia Cowell was excellent as Sally Smart in Zhe 
Clockmaker’s Hat, which was played as a first piece. 

26th. TOOLE’s, Adoption—A new “ matrimonial mixture by 
Richard Henry.” This amusing curtain-raiser, “founded on a story 
by the same authors, published in Ady S/oper’s Christmas story,” 
has more thana spice of Gilbertian humour init. But clever as it 
is, if one of those who appeared in it had been “out of the 
picture” the success would scarcely have been so well assured. 
As it was, it went screamingly from start to finish. Blockle, 
brother and sister (Compton Coutts and Cicely Richards), are 
wealthy philanthropists of a certain age. Having, through the 
agency of a patent pill amassed a fortune from an easily gulled 
public, duty and inclination point out that some of their wealth 
should be returned to the public in Charity. The opportunity 
offers itself. Constantia and Theodosius (Marie Illington and 
Reginald Stockton), having been engaged for five years, and 
seeing no prospect of their marriage, advertise for some benevolent 
creature to adopt them. The Blockles answer the advertisement, 
with the result that Barnabas falls in love with Constantia, and 
Barbara with Theodosius ; and the two young things who are to 
the world so loving, but who have really got heartily sick of their 
long engagement, and nag at each other perpetually in private, 
are only too glad to seize the chance of wealthy marriages. A 
great deal of fun is caused by the bashful love of the two seniors, 
and quite as much by the maid and manservant, Glumber and 
Whisker (Alfred Balfour and Mary Jocelyn), who both, in their 
hearts, hope to win respectively their master and mistress, but, 
‘finding they are unsuccessful, comfortably pair off together. 
Adoption was so well acted all round that it would be unjust to 
single out any one of the cast. The piece was very well 
received, 

27th. STRAND. (Matinée.) The New Wing.—Farcical comedy 
by H. Arthur Kennedy, was very uneven ; at times the dialogue 
and situations were genuinely funny, but at others the action 
became dull to depression. There was one thing to be said for it, 
the second act was better than the first, and the third did not in 
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any measure fall off. General Singleside is an old warrior, who 
has determined to build “a new wing” to his mansion from his 
own designs ; but to assist him he has determined to call to his 
aid Sir Edward Strangeways, Bart., who before he came to the’ 
title and property was a rising architect. At the same time, the 
General hopes to obtain in him a husband for his ward, Flossie 
Trivett. The Baronet has been struck with Hester Singleside, 
whom he has seen at a theatre, but hearing of her advanced 
notions on Socialism, etc., he determines to find out for himself 
whether she would quite suit his ideas of a wife. As the “new 
wing” is being built, one George Slab is employed there, and so 
for a consideration, this workman, a type of the laziest of his 
class, agrees to pass the Baronet off as his brother “ Bill,” who is 
assisting him. This gives Sir Edward plenty of opportunities of 
meeting Hester, who soon loses her heart to the good-looking 
young workman. In the meantime, as the General has never 
seen Sir Edward, on the arrival of Bobbie Button, Flossie’s lover, 
with a view to a stolen interview, he is immediately mistaken by 
the General for the Baronet, and is carried off to view the new 
building, Sir Edward fortunately telling Bobbie who he is, and 
priming him with the necessary professional knowledge. Jobbings, 
another architect, who wishes to be employed, eventually discovers 
the conspiracy, and betrays the conspirators, but by this time their 
end is gained, for the Baronet has won Hester, who gives up her 
notions about “ equality,” owing to George Slab’s conduct. She 
can do anything with her father, and George has been asked (with 
his pseudo brother) to dinner. He gets tipsy, smokes in the 
drawing-room, and commits other enormities—and the General 
consents to Flossie’s marriage with Bobbie Button, the most 
serious charge against whom is that he possesses £1,500 a year 
made out of “anti-corrosive soap.” _F. Gillmore was frank, natural, 
and sunny. Herbert Ross clever as the nervous Bobbie, and 
Charles Collette made plenty of capital out of the character of the 
bibulous, sponging George Slab; Athol Forde had a certain 
amount of dignity as the General, and Eardley Turner was good 
as the sneaking Jobbings ; Mrs. Henry Leigh, as Priscilla Singleside, 
a maiden lady of a certain age, a would-be authoress, with a 
weakness for reading her effusions to anyone who will be patient 
enough to listen to them, was amusing. Ada Barton was fairly 
bright as Flossie Trivett. Gertrude Lovell has much to learn ; 
her sprightliness and attempted archness were affected and 
mannered, In more experienced hands much might have been 
made of Hester Singleside—On the same afternoon was also 
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produced, for the first time, a new one-act piece by the same 
author, A Throw of the Dice. This was an extraordinary little 
composition, that carried us back to the invasion of Britain in the 
days of Domitian. Caradoc and Mona are two slaves to Agricola 
who is suddenly recalled to Rome. The night before he leaves, 
he plays deep with Lucius Atmilius, and loses to him thirty 
sestertia. As a pledge he leaves with him one or other of the 
slaves, that he may take away with him. They have been brought 
up together from childhood, and love each other, but Mona, who 
is a trifle of a coquette, will not confess her love till they are likely 
to be separated. The parting appears imminent. Which of them 
is to go with Amilius to Rome? Lucius will decide by “a throw 
of the dice,’ when, happily for the young people, a letter arrives 
from Agricola, repaying Lucius the sum due to him, and giving 
freedom to Caradoc and Mona. There were some good lines in 
an otherwise thin play, and they were well spoken by Leonard 
Outram and Oswald Yorke; but Gertrude Lovell did not avail 
herself of her opportunities, and was very amateurish. 

28th. TERRY'S. (Matinée.) Wanted a Wife——The following 
appeared in Zhe Observer: “Mr. J. H. Darnley’s new farcical 
comedy proved to be very wild work indeed. The playgoer who 
could follow to his own contentment the bewildering cross 
purposes of its plot, and the extremely crooked answers of its 
dialogue, must be either exceptionally quick of perception or un- 
usually easy to satisfy with a minimum of intelligible dramatic 
motive and sequence. The dramatis persone, prominent amongst 
whom are three married couples, are for ever rushing breathless on 
to the stage or hurriedly leaving it upon one another’s approach. 
If they were taking part in a steeple-chase or an obstacle race they 
could hardly be more rapid or more excited in their movements ; 
and if only theatrical success depended upon agility the triumph 
of Yorke Stephens and his comradés would have been secure. 
Unluckily, however, London theatre-goers have a fancy for asking 
when they are introduced to a prolonged farcical rally of this kind 
what it is all about; and to this question Mr. Darnley’s most 
tolerant critic could hardly give a satisfactory answer. All one 
can understand is, that under an eccentric will of the kind often 
made upon the stage, but seldom proved anywhere else, three 
husbands may benefit largely if they show to the executors that 
they are living happily with their respective wives. Of these 
provisional legatees one has lost sight of his spouse for months, 
though when he begins his search for her they are both in the 
same hotel; and efforts not less complicated than sinister are 
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made to keep these two apart, and also to sow dissension between 
the other pairs of married folk. These efforts result in one of the 
husbands, very drolly played by Arthur Williams, being accused 
of bigamy, and they lead to mutual misunderstandings generally. 
But they afford few opportunities for comic acting, and they 
exhaust the spectators almost as much as the performers, amongst 
whom Rose Dearing, Mr. McEwen, and H. Eversfield may be 
specially praised, in addition to the energetic comedians already 
mentioned. 

29th. ComEDY. (MMatinée.)\—Two very bright little operettas 
were produced. The music of both was composed by Martyn 
van Lennep, and proved tuneful and graceful. In the former the 
orchestration was scholarly, but the composer would have done 
better to allow some one else to conduct. The libretto of Head or 
Heart, by Arthur Chapman, was in every way acceptable, though 
simply telling of a young Royalist in the time of the French 
Revolution, who finds that he is mistaken as to the identity of 
the young woman with whom he is to be forced into a marriage 
to save his head, and that she is in fact a very charming young 
person. These two parts were excellently filled by Templar Saxe 
(who is becoming a really good actor), and Annie Schuberth, 
both singing with great charm. B. P. Seare was dryly humorous 
as Francois. Walter Parke’s libretto of Zhe Dear Departed 
was quaint and droll. The story is very slight, though founded 
on Le Clou aux Maris, Mr. Saxe and Miss Schuberth sang 
with taste and expression some very pretty numbers set down 
for them, and Florence Marryatt was a clever Cassandra 
Doolittle. 

_29th. VAUDEVILLE. (Jatindée).—Lucy Buckstone, an actress 


that) should always have an engagement in London, took a 


benefit, when Married Life was played with a remarkably good 
cast, Ellen Terry appearing as a waiting-maid. A feature of the 
afternoon was the appearance of Creston Clarke (son of J. S, Clarke) 
as Hamlet. In the closet scene he showed great promise. An 
address, written by R. Reece, was charmingly delivered by 
Eleanor Bufton. 

30th. TERRY’S. (Matinée.) Ina Day—Mrs, Augusta Webber’s 
poetic drama has not sufficient fibre for representation. It is 
more than gracefully written, and will be ever enjoyed in the 
study. Miss Davies Webster made a promising London début as 
the slave Klydone. Matthew Brodie, one of the few young actors 
who understands the delivery of blank verse, was a more than 
competent Myron ; and Stephen Phillips (who will be remembered 
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as a member of Mr. Benson’s Globe company) was acceptable as 
Olymnios, 

31st. LYCEUM. Olivia.—Revived on the 27th, and played 
during the week ; formed the programme of this, the last night 
of Mr. Irving’s season, and the occasion of Ellen Terry’s benefit. 


VI. 
JUNE. 


2nd. DRuRY LANE. Mr. Augustus Harris lent the theatre for 
the benefit of the widow of the late E. L. Blanchard, journalist 
and dramatic critic, for so many years pantomime writer for Old 
Drury. Mr. Jonas Levy, the well known “ittérateur originated the 
idea of the benefit. Mr. Blanchard’s amusing old farce, The Artful 
Dodge, was played by Arthur Williams (Demosthenes Dodge), 
assisted by a willing cast. Managers or representatives from 
most of the principal theatres kindly gave their services, after 
which the lines written specially for the occasion by Mr. Blanchard’s 
old friend Clement Scott, and which were much admired, were 
delivered by Misses Wallis, Alma Murray, Carlotta Addison, 
Carlotta Leclercq, Rose Leclercq, Hudspeth, Victor, Kate Phillips, 
Mary Rorke, Kate Rorke, and little Minnie Terry. At the close of 
the address Minnie Terry placed a wreath and bouquet at the 
foot of Mr. Blanchard’s portrait. 

4th. Death of Mr, F. M. T. Vokes, father of the well-known 
Vokes family, by a strange coincidence the same date of the 
month, and hour of the day, as his son, Fred Vokes, died in 
1888. 

§th. VAUDEVILLE. (MJatinée.) A Buried Talent.—Written in 
one act ; was a charming little play, and will bring its author, Louis 
N. Parker, into notice. It tells a simple but most sympathetic 
story. Maris (Ben Greet) is an old composer who has done some 
excellent work, but who will not allow it to be heard in public. 
The director of the theatre endeavours to induce him to part with 
one of his operas, but Maris will not be persuaded. One of his 
pupils, Pietro (Bassett Roe), purloins the score, and passes it off 
as his own. It is to be played, when the prima donna throws up 
her part, and Pietro, driven into a corner, is obliged to confess his 
theft to Maris’s young wife Stella (Mrs. Patrick Campbell), that 
she may consent to fill the principal ré/e. Maris is led to believe 
that his wife is faithless, and is in an agony of despair, when she 
returns, tells him of the magnificent success of his opera, and how 
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she has from the stage told the audience whose work it really 
was. A Buried Talent was most excellently played. On the 
same afternoon was produced a “ cavalier incident,” in one act, by 
Agatha and Archibald Hodgson, entitled Jz Olden Days—slight 
but pretty ; and Picking up the Pieces, a sketch by Julian Sturgis. 

sth. CRITERION. Sowing and Reaping.—“ Proverb,” in two 
acts. The author of this clever and most amusing piece, Mr. C. 
Vernon, did not wish for the criticisms of the Press on its first 
production. And this led the lessee, Mr. Charles Wyndham, into 
a correspondence with the editors of various newspapers on the 
subject. The play was placed in the evening bill on July 5th, 
under which date it will be found noticed. 

7th. COMEDY. Merves—Taken from Les Femmes Nerveuses, 
the three-act comedy of Blum and Toché ; was seen at the Royalty 
in March last year. Comyns Carr freely adapted the French work, 
giving us a very amusing play, containing much witty dialogue, 
with a total absence of anything objectionable, and also characters 
that were English, not French people disguised as English ones. 
In this harum-scarum present life of ours, ladies do suffer—or fancy 
they do, which amounts to the same thing—from nerves. Mrs. 
Armitage does so, and becomes furious at the phlegmatic tem- 
perament of her husband which takes everything so calmly. As 
nothing will rouse him she tries extreme measures. She deli- 
berately writes a letter that will compromise her to the bearer 
of a name picked haphazard from the directory. The name is 
that of Hippolyte Caramel, a little confectioner, who is already 
engaged to Madame Zephyr Elaine, a well-to-do and good-looking 
milliner, and hence arise all the complications that ensue. Mrs. 
Buxom Brittle’s nerves produce in her a nagging, perpetually 
lecturing state ; she is everything that is objectionable in a mother- 
in-law, but her husband, inured to. her attacks by long usage, 
philosophically smokes and takes refuge in his club. In the 
development of the story, the usual absurd complications and 
mistakes that are inseparable from farcical comedy arise and are 
cleared away. Charles Hawtrey and Maud Millett, Messrs. 
Righton and Kemble, Sophie Larkin and Lottie Venne, were 
admirable; and it was a pity that Lydia Cowell had not more to 
do. Nerves, of which, by the way, the first act was pure comedy, 
was favourably received. 

oth, Lyric. The Bride of Love-—Robert Buchanan’s poetical 
play produced at this theatre, with the following changes in the 
cast: Eridon, Laura Linden; Cupidon, Emmie Bowman; Zephyros, 
Krnest Hendrie; Euphrosyne, Miss Luna; Creusa, Ada Ferrar. A 
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new prologue was written by the author, and was admirably 
delivered by Harriet Jay. 

gth. OPERA COMIQUE. Joan; or, The Brigands of Bluegoria— 
Comic opera by Robert Martin, music by Ernest Ford—performed 
by amateurs. 

10th. LYCEUM. Casting the Boomerang.—Eccentric comedy in 
four acts, by Augustin Daly, who elected to commence his fourth 
visit to London, with the production in which his company made 
their first appearance in this country at Toole’s Theatre, July 19th, 
1884. The play is by no means the best in their réfertoire ; it 
is taken from Franz von Schénthan’s Schwabenstreich, and made 
a great reputation in America under the primary title of Seven- 
twenty-eight. Another version of the German, by Herman 
Hendriks, entitled, Zhe Hurly-Burly ; or, Number Seven-twenty- 
eight, was produced at the Globe, June 21st, 1884, and some 
little friction arose as to the two versions, Of the one now under 
notice, I may explain that 728 is the number of a picture of a 
lady and a dog which has been hung in a public gallery. A real 
live English lord (for the scene is laid in America) is most anxious 
to discover tne original of the portrait, and employs Signor 
Tamborini (Frederick Bond) to do so. Floss (Ada Rehan), who 
is the coquettish original, plays off the lord’s anxiety against her 
true love, Courtney Corliss (John Drew). “Casting the boomerang” 
is an expression used to convey that at least one of the great 
follies that we commit in our lives, is, like the Australian weapon, 
sure to come back to us, sometimes causing considerable mischief. 
Launcelot Bargiss’s (James Lewis) “ boomerang” is the idea that 
he is a poet and literary star, in which delusion he is encouraged 
by his wife and Professor Gasleigh (Charles Leclercq), an out-at- 
elbows publisher, who fattens on his credulity. Under the pretext 
that it is necessary for his success that he should stay in New 
York, Bargiss leaves his comfortable country home with his family 
and comes to the great city, where, seduced by its pleasures, the 
old gentleman, under the pretence that he is at work all night in 
his study, sallies forth with the professor, and is at length dis- 
covered with his own son-in-law, Hollyhock (George Clarke), 
behind the scenes of the opera, whence they are unearthed and 
brought back in disgrace by Mrs. Bargiss and Dora (Adelaide 
Prince), one of his daughters. Mrs, Bargiss (Mrs. G, H. Gilbert) 
has thrown her “ boomerang ” in getting all the sonnets that her 
husband sent her in their courting days printed and bound up, 
under the impression that they are original productions of Bargiss’s 
muse, whereas the humbug has simply culled the best specimens 
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from well-known poets, and to save himself from ridicule has to 
buy up the whole edition. Instead of being anxious about the 
lady, it turns out that the lord wishes to find the owner of the 
dog, with a view to purchasing it. John Drew, James Lewis, 
Charles Leclercq, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and Ada Rehan resumed 
their original parts, and all acted in the inimitable manner these 
several clever actors possess. As old friends and favourites they 
were more than warmly greeted. Frederick Bond was most clever 
and amusing ; Adelaide Prince pretty and engaging ; and Kitty 
Cheatham proved to be one of the merriest and brightest little 
songstresses and dancers that I had seen for some time. The 
season opened quite auspiciously. 

12th. Royal General Theatrical Fund Dinner at the Hétel 
Métropole. Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, chairman of the forty- 
fifth anniversary, proposed the toast of the evening, to which 
Mr. T. C. Burleigh responded, the subscriptions amounting to 
£2,070, the largest sum yet collected. Luscombe Searelle 
proposed the drama, for which Mr. Henry Arthur Jones replied. 
Mr. S. B. Bancroft proposed the health of the chairman, and Mr. 
Walter Pallant proposed the toast of the musical artists, coupling 
it with the name of Mr. Ganz, for which, in the latter’s absence, 
Mr. Maybrick replied. 

12th. VAUDEVILLE. (Matinée). A People's Hero—Drama in 
four acts, by W. Howell-Poole, founded on Ouida’s novel, 
“ Tricotrin””—a free adaptation, not altogether devoid of merit, in 
which the author played the hero, here named Lioncceur, 

12th. Zwelfth Night—In an open air performance given of 
this play, Miss Bessle was a winning Viola, Alexes Leighton 
excellent as the Countess Olivia, and Mary Bessle specially bright 
as Maria—her laugh was so merry and natural. Sidney Herberte- 
Basing as Malvolio, John Le Hay as the clown excellent, and T. J. 
Lambourne as Sir Andrew Aguecheek, was acceptable. 

14th. ST. GEORGE’S HALL.—Corney Grain’s new musical 
sketch, 7he Society Peepshow for 1890. 

17th. CoMEDY. Romeo and Juliet—I wrote the following 
for Zhe Stage: “Under the management of W. B. Moore this 
theatre reopened its doors for the London début of Adelaide Moore. 
It is the ambition of almost every actress who wishes to be 
reckoned as taking a front rank in her profession to appear as 
Pauline, Julia, or Juliet ; but how few ever satisfactorily fill the 
latter beautiful 7é/e—that of ‘an innocent Italian child, enjoying 
with an exquisitely simple honesty the first passion of love,’ and 
transformed by that very love, and the obstacles that hinder its 
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fulfilment into a woman and a heroine, who will face death even 
to rejoin the man to whom she has given her whole soul! Where 
the right cue is not touched, the innocent archness in the balcony 
scene becomes the coquetry of a woman used to love affairs—the 
endearments lavished on the nurse to drag from her her story, 
become the almost fretful wheedlings of a petted and spoilt child. 
In the scene in Juliet’s chamber, again, how difficult it is for the 
actress to properly suggest the situation! Adelaide Moore in 
each case conveyed the wrong impression. To her must be 
granted an evidently intelligent and deep desire to interpret 
correctly the text, in which she is letter perfect, but the actress 
has not the power. There is a peculiarity in her delivery which 
mars the lines, a want of that true ring that should carry conviction 
of her changing moods. Though possessed of considerable 
natural gifts, the features do not express her feelings, nor has 
Miss Moore yet learnt the grace of posture which adds such 
charm to a performance. Could anything have enabled her to 
realize Shakespeare’s heroine, it would have been the firm support 
afforded her by Otis Skinner as Romeo. It must be admitted 
that a very little more romance in his acting would have been an 
improvement, that his love was rather the deep, earnest affection 
of a man of the age of Othello (a part which, by the way, we 
should much like to see him undertake), than the headlong passion 
of a youthful Italian. Otherwise his was a truly impassioned 
performance, replete with intellectual outcomings, and with several 
original points. His was the success of the evening, and a well 
deserved one. The Mercutio of Mark Quinton was distinctly 
good ; his delivery of the Queen Mab speech admirable, though 
his gestures were a little too frequent and restless ; but he made 
amends in his death scene, which exactly hit the mark and 
brought him an emphatic call. George F. Black’s Capulet was 
distinguished by his very clear enunciation and due attention to 
metre, but he threw rather too much energy into the rating of his 
daughter. John Nesbitt was an impressive Friar Laurence, but 
was rather monotonous in his delivery. Edwin Wilde was good 
as the fiery Tybalt, and G. B. Phillips delightfully stolid as Peter. 
J. F. Graham scored as the Apothecary, his misery and starvation 
were real, and were not, as is too often the case, made ludicrous. 
A word of praise must be allotted to S. C. Henry (Paris) and to 
John Humphries (Benvolio) ; Moreton Baker should have made 
more of Balthasar—though a small part it has its opportunity. 
The Nurse of Mrs. Charles Calvert left little to be desired ; it was ~ 
fond and foolish, yet racy. The play, which had been divided into 
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six acts, instead of five as usually done—one entire act being 
devoted to the balcony—was arranged for twenty-one scenes, all 
all of which were most deftly managed by Mr. Hugh Moss, who 
directed the production. The ¢ab/eaux were effective, the costumes 
rich, and the scene painters had provided some beautiful pictures. 
W. Ozmond had arranged a graceful dance in Capulet’s house. 
In fact, as far as the production was concerned, nothing was 
wanting to bring about a success; but we fear that the heroine 
so far failed in eliciting the sympathies of her audience, that a 
very considerable portion of it adopted the American fashion of 
quietly stealing away by degrees, so that the curtain fell at last 
on the stalls half-empty, and to a dead silence 

17th. Miss Fanny Josephs (Mrs, Frances Adelaide Wombwell) 
died at Margate, aged 48, having been for some years manageress 
of the Prince of Wales's Theatre, Liverpool. Made her first 
appearance in London at Sadler’s Wells, Sept. 8th, 1860, as Celia 
in As You Like Jt’ In 1861 began her successful career as a 
burlesque actress at the Strand. Played Lord Woodbine, in 7%e 
Flying Scud, on the opening night, Oct. 6th, 1866, of the Holborn 
Theatre, of which she became manageress in 1868, opening with 
The Postboy. Was subsequently a member of the Globe and 
Prince of Wales’s Companies, at the latter theatre she became a 
great favourite. Was at the Olympic in 1876, at the Criterion in 
1877, and leased and managed the Olympic Theatre from July 
1879 for atime. No lady or actress was more universally loved 
and respected. She lies buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

17th, LADBROKE HALL. Duskie.—One-act comedy by Mrs. 
G. Thompson and Kate Sinclair ; same evening Men and Women, 
one-act comedy by Frank Lindo. 

17th. Miss Mary Anderson married to Mr. F, Antonio de 
Navarro, of New York, at the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Mary, Holly Place, Hampstead. The ceremony was strictly 
private. 

19th. HAYMARKET. (JMatinée.)—Mrs. Erving Winslow, an 
American lady, accomplished in a most able manner the reading 
of Ibsen’s play, An Euemy of the People. 

23rd. ALHAMBRA, Salandra—Ballet by Casati, music by 
Jacobi. 

23rd. SURREY. The Dangers of London,—Four-act drama, by 
F, A. Scudamore. This had been frequently done in the provinces 
with success, and was as fully appreciated in London, Powerfully 
written and cleverly constructed, with plenty of sensation scenes, 
among which the discovery of a crime through the agency of 
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the phonograph, the temporary blinding of the hero, and a raft in 
mid-ocean, formed conspicuous features. 

23rd. PAVILION. Work and Wages. Five-act sensational drama 
by William Bourne, First time in London. 

24th. AVENUE. (Matinée.) Art and Love-—One-act comedy, 
by A, W. Dubourg. The author endeavoured, in not too happy a 
manner, to illustrate the line of Pauline Viardot, which he quotes, 
“ Je suis femme, et je ‘suis artiste,” and to show the struggle that 
goes on in the nature of a woman, who, having gained fame and 
renown as an actress, leaves the stage to marry into comfortable 
circumstances, and, while loving her husband, looks back with 
regret on her former triumphs, and compares unfavourably the 
homage she receives from the society in which she mixes with the © 
plaudits that greeted her nightly appearances, Lucy, a former 
actress, has married Henry, the son of a wealthy manufacturer. 
His family are straitlaced, and object to anything relating to the 
stage, but they accept Lucy on the understanding that she must 
sever herself from all her old associations. This means that she 
must see no more of Mr. Jackson, an old actor, who has really 
brought her up and trained her, so that she attained a high 
position on the boards. Mr. Jackson, not knowing that his 
former pupil is the mistress of the house, calls with a view of 
securing her patronage for a performance. When he recognizes 
her, he upbraids her for her seeming forgetfulness of those who 
were good to her in necessitous times. Lucy explains matters, 
and they are reconciled, and become once more as they were in 
the past—almost father and daughter—when Harry enters, and 
informs her that by»a reverse of fortune he is ruined. Lucy is 
able to comfort and sustain him by showing that, through the 
exercise of the art which he and his have so despised, she can earn 
sufficient to keep him and his parents until such time as fortune 
shall shine on them again, and Harry recognizes the poor old 
player, Jackson, as a friend and equal. The dialogue was inflated 
for the most part, and the subject a somewhat hackneyed one, but 
Miss Wallis did all that was possible with the part of Lucy. 
Arthur Stirling was a good exponent of the old school of actor, 
Mr. Jackson; and Mr. Basing did fairly well in the not very 
congenial character of Harry.—On the same afternoon Punchinello, 
one-act play by Dr. Dabbs. A charmingly poetical work, expressed 
in blank verse of high character, Sad, perhaps, but very human 
and natural. Nina, a columbine, has been wooed by Roly under 
the semblance of a poor student. His brother, Lord Reverie, a 
gallant of the Court (the period is that of the licentious Charles IT.), 
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comes with evil designs on Nina, but is so impressed with 
her purity and innocence, that he becomes the staunch friend of 
herself and her guardian and devoted lover, Oliver Retherdon, who, 
though now appearing as a clown and jester, is in reality a 
baronet, proscribed for having joined Cromwell inthe past. Nina 
learns the baseness of her lover, Roly, for he never intended 
marriage. She is already consumptive, and the shock kills her ; 
not violently, but gently, she fades away, forgiving the man who 
has broken her heart, and pillowed on the breast of poor Oliver, 
who has been so true to her. Elizabeth Robins was exquisitely 
tender as the betrayed girl, Nina) W. H. Vernon, as Oliver 
Retherdon, was true and noble-hearted. Bassett Roe’s perform- 
ance of Lord Reverie was vigorous, yet well balanced ; and Mr. 
Webster, besides acting well as Roly Reverie, sang a serenade 
with most perfect taste and expression. 

24th. LycEUM. Nancy and Co.—Augustin Daly’s version of 
Julius Rosen’s Halbe Dichter was first seen in London at the 
Strand, July 7th, 1886. It has never been considered one of the 
best pieces in the talented “ Daly” company’s réfertoire. For all 
that—thanks to the way in which they play into each other’s hands, 
and the clever drawing of at least two of the characters—the skit, 
though thin, is very amusing. Ebenezer Griffing (James Lewis) 
is an old gentleman, who, though very partial to a pretty face (as 
exemplified by his accepting photographs of the “ new girl” Betsy, 
the fascinating help in his household, brilliantly played by Miss 
Cheatham), poses as a strict moralist. He is watching over the 
doings of Kiefe O’Kiefe (John Drew) to see whether he is worthy 
to mate with Oriana (Edith Crane), Judge of old Griffing’s 
confirmation of his own dogma that “no men reform” when 
O’Kiefe is carried off by Nancy Brasher to her hotel, where she 
has given herself out as Mrs, O’Kiefe. The fact is, she has 
written a play, and O’Kiefe has collaborated with her, and she is 
seized with a desire to be present at its first performance. 
Naturally she should go under the protection of her good-natured 
husband Tippy (very naturally played by Burr Mackintosh), but 
she has told him nothing of her writing, and insists that O’Kiefe 
shall keep the secret until after the opening representation, when, 
if a success, he may tell all. Complications of every sort arise, 
which are cleared away by the fortunate reception of the joint 
work. Ada Rehan, who had been the life and soul throughout, 
when the announcement came gave us one of those exquisite 
touches that so mark her capabilities. The success assured, it 
flashes upon Nancy how badly she has behaved to her devoted, 
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honest, and blundering husband, and the agony she must have 
caused his loving heart when he thought she had run away from 
him, and her burst of grief and self-condemnation was so heartful 
as to deeply touch her audience. James Lewis, John Drew, and 
Mrs, Gilbert (Mrs. Huldah Dangery) were excellent in their 
original parts. Frederick Bond was very amusing as the “ dude” 
Stockslow, with an inane chuckle. Two new recruits (at least as 
far as their appearance in London is concerned) were Edith Crane 
and Isabel Irving (Daisy Griffing) both very pretty and engaging 
actresses. Nancy and Co. had a fortnight’s run out of the short 
period the Daly Company was with us. 

25th. The recital of Macbeth by Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, - 
at the St. James’s Hall, was well attended, and thoroughly 
appreciated. The time occupied was just two hours. The 
murder and the witches’ scenes created the greatest enthusiasm, 
and considerable surprise is expressed at the lasting power of Mr. 
Irving, who, after the arduous task of representing almost all the 
characters but one, and keeping them so marvellously distinct, 
could throw such vigour into the closing scene with Macduff. 

26th. Mr, and. Mrs. Kendal were much féted at a “home- 
welcoming ” accorded them at the Hétel Métropole. Mr. Kendal 
spoke most gratefully of the kindness he had experienced at the 
hands of our American cousins, whom he and Mrs. Kendal would 
shortly again re-visit professionally. 

26th, Fred Horner’s tenancy of Toole’s Theatre came to an 
end, and 7he Bungalow was played for the last time in a scene of 
much enthusiasm, the popular manager being heartily greeted on 
his appearing at the end of the evening. 

26th. KILBURN TOWN HALL. Zi/aine.—A daintily written 
one-act play, by Royston Keith. The author, who himself took 
the part of his hero, Jack Steele, tells of the young fellow being 
engaged to Elaine Groyn. He has to go abroad, and is supposed 
to be lost in a shipwreck. Nothing is heard about him for eight 
years, when a letter, announcing his return, arrives, Elaine has 
gone blind, and has adopted a little girl, Muriel (cleverly played 
by Bessie Thompson), and teaches her to call her Mother. 
Muriel thinks that on account of her blindness she should release 
Jack from his engagement, and he, knowing that she is not 
married, yet thinks that Muriel is her child. The misconceptions 
are cleared away through the little girl. The part of Elaine 
was sympathetically filled by Mrs. Thompson, 

26th. St. JAMES’s. Your Wife——A three-act farcical comedy. 
If not the actual play of Pyréte Moi ta Femme, by Maurice 
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Desvallicres, the idea has been often used -for production in 
English, sometimes for better, sometimes for worse. Mr. Justin 
McCarthy was only able to accomplish the latter, for he exhausted 
himself in the first act, and gave us nothing fresh or particularly 
enlivening in the last two. We have only the old story of a 
scapegrace, Jack Daryl (A. Bourchier), who, in order that he may 
obtain necessary supplies from a suspicious uncle, Appleton 
Crabbe (F. Everill) passes himself off, by letter, as a husband and 
father. Uncle Crabbe, unexpectedly returning from Africa with 
the reputation of an explorer (cheaply earned, by-the-way, for he 
is a bit of a humbug), insists on seeing Mrs. Daryl and her 
offspring. In his dilemma, Jack borrows Amy (Edith Chester), 
the wife of his friend Tom Verity (Ernest Lawford), who, rather 
simple and very good-natured, lends himself to the deception until 
his sluggish temperament is roused to jealousy by the attentions 
which, as every married man should do, Jack pays to Amy. 
Jack, being really but secretly engaged to Lucy, Crabbe’s 
daughter, the old gentleman is much scandalized by noticing that 
their heads are often a great deal too close together. Josephine 
(Adrienne Dairolles) Mrs, Verity's donne, who has charge of the 
supposititious baby, finds in Arminius Appenberg (H. de Lange) a 
former lover, who had deserted her, and who is also supposed 
to be a second Stanley, but without foundation. These two 
did all that was possible to redeem the shortcomings of the play 
itself, and were very successful. Arthur Bourchier did not shine in 
what may be called a“ Wyndham” part. Edith Chester and Annie 
Irish were neither of them light enough. F. Everill was thoroughly 
amusing, and Ernest Lawford was not only droll, but humorous ; 
a little more experience, and he will do great things in this line. 
Your Wife was preceded on the same evening by Old Friends, 
a play in one act by Lady Violet Greville, In one sense Lady 
Greville’s very pretty, but rather sad; play reminds one of Barbara, 
and other productions in which an elder sister sacrifices herself to 
secure the happiness of a younger. For ten long years Alice 
(Annie Irish) has waited for Dick Fitzroy (Laurence Cautley). 
When he returns he sees in Dolly the reproduction of the picture 
of the love he has carried in his breast, whilst the original has 
from waiting and anxiety somewhat faded. She is the sweeter 
and the better woman, but with love’s blindness he does not see 
this, and so transfers his affections, and his suit is accepted by the 
madcap Dolly, and certainly too easily by the peppery father, 
Captain Mowbray (Gilbert Farquhar). All the characters were 
excellent played, and materially helped to secure the call awarded 
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managerial career with the above plays, had certainly engaged a 
good company, but he did not utilize their talents to the best 
advantage, as events proved. 

27th. AVENUE. (Matinée.) Cyrene—Mr. Calmour enhanced 
his reputation as a poet and a dramatist by his latest work. One 
could not but feel interested in the development of his story, or 
refrain from admiring the strength and beauty of some of his 
lines. The weakness of the whole lay principally in the char- 
acters of Zembra, Gustrell, and Nina, which had little or scarce 
any bearing on the play itself, and to make them of real con- 
sequence required to be considerably strengthened. Due credit, 
however, must be given to John Carter, the alchymist Zembra, 
who lauds the potentiality of the gold he worships, and to the 
discovery of which he devotes his life; and to Gustrell his pupil 
(F. Hamilton Knight), who, wearied of the fruitless search after. 
wealth, turns his attention to the more congenial occupation of 
making love in a bright and airy way to the equally coquettish 
Nina. Mr. Calmour, it was understood, wished to portray in 
Cyrene the conflict between the angels of good and evil that is 
ever raging in a man’s breast. His heroine has nursed back to 
moral and physical health the barbarian Prince, Fantea (Henry 
Neville) ; he has been stricken with blindness, but longs for a descrip- 
tion of the woman he has learnt to love. She, in a sportive mood, 
draws a picture of her designing foster-sister, Ciprissa. Moretus, 
the physician, restores to Fantea his sight, and the Prince, believ- 
ing Ciprissa to be his love, weds her, boldly repulsing Cyrene. 
Learning of the-wickedness of Ciprissa, who has taken Brancho 
for her paramour, Cyrene allows herself to be reported dead, re- 
turns in the garb of her brother Sebastian to be near to comfort 
Fantea. Her gentleness wins him back again to nobler thoughts, 
for he has almost relapsed into his former state of savagery. The 
anxiety and furious passion have, however, once more rendered 
him sightless. His troubles are not increased by this, but lessened, 
for he will have Cyrene to guide him in the future, she revealing 
herself in her own character when Ciprissa is struck dead by 
Brancho, through revenge for a slight put upon him. The author 
was fortunate in securing Marion Terry and Henry Neville—the 
one for her tender womanliness, the other for his impassioned and 
true delivery. Arthur Stirling, too, though a little ponderous, 
understood the value of his lines.) Edmund Gurney did good 
service as the vengeful gipsy, Brancho, and that P. J. Kirwan 
should acquit himself well was only to be expected, esteemed as 
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he is as an elocutionist. The surprise of the afternoon, however, 
was the rendering of the character of Ciprissa by Lilian Hingston, 
a young and unknown actress, who took up the part at the very 
shortest notice (owing to Miss Vane’s illness), and who exhibited 
a power and subtlety that were greatly to be admired, and which 
promised greatness in the future. The incidental music, composed 
by John Crook, and a dance arranged by Sylvia Grey (the latter 
encored), were characteristic and graceful. “ Karl’s” designs for 
the dresses were tastefully carried out by Messrs, Nathan. 

27th. CRITERION. (MJatinée.) Papa's Honeymoon.—Three-act 
comedy, by Silvain Mayer and W. B. Tarpey. We have, on 
more than one occasion, seen considerable fun extracted from the 
pedicament in which an elderly and uxorious widower is placed, 
when he marries again and keeps the secret of his second nuptials 
from his family. That is what happens to Mr. Benjamin Bush 
(W. Blakeley). He marries Annette, and she insists on the union 
being kept secret lest she should jeopardize a certain legacy that 
may come to her. She is therefore introduced by her husband 
as a governess and companion that he has engaged for his three 
daughters, Ida (Angela Cudmore), Agnes (Ellaline Terris), and 
Lucy (Mabel Hardinge). They treat her in a very de-haut-en- 
bas fashion; his deceased wife’s sister, Amelia Clutterbuck (Miss 
Victor), in an even more cavalier manner. Arthur Hall (George 
Giddens), a former lover of hers, who fancies that he is still 
engaged to her, to keep her in good humour flirts with her, 
clandestinely, for he is afraid that she will betray their connection, 
which would militate against his success with Ida, to whom he is 
now engaged. Miss Clutterbuck is much incensed at his atten- 
tions to Annette (Helen Forsyth), but not so much as at the 
frequent meetings she comes across between her brother-in-law 
and the fascinating newcomer. Played briskly all this would 
have been very amusing if done in one act, but spun out to three, 
it was only a repetition of the same incidents relieved occasionally 
by the humours of Mr. Joseph Sniffle (a character that was well 
played by J. G. Grahame), who is a very simple and unsophisticated 
gentleman that has come into a little property and therefore thinks 
it incumbent on himself to find a wife at once. His desire is 
gratified at last by Lucy, who accepts him, Agnes pairing off with 
Walter Emden (L. Hewson), and the opportune death of Annette’s 
guardian permitting her to announce her marriage. Mr. Blakeley 
can scarcely help being funny, and as on him fell the burden of 
the play, he caused considerable laughter. Helen Forsyth and 
the other young ladies in the cast had really little more to do 
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than to look pretty ; in this they were bound to acquit themselves 
well, and so far as they could strengthen the characters they did 
so. Miss Victor played very drolly one of those gushing ladies 
of a certain age for which she is so often cast. Sydney Valentine 
and Miss E. Vining did well as a pair of highly moral servants 
(Martin and Caroline), whose sensibilities are shocked at the goings 
on of their elderly master. The comedy may be original, but it 
has a suspiciously French flavour, particularly in one incident, 
which might with advantage have been omitted. This was the 
occasion on which the best known London critics paid for their 
admission and took their seats in the pit, Mr. Charles Wyndham 
having again wished to prevent any criticism on the first production 
of a play at his theatre. 

30th. PAVILION. Zhe Cloven Foot.—Play dramatized by 
Janette Steer and F. Mouillot, from M. E. Braddon’s novel. 
First time in London. 

30th. GRAND.—Mr. Henry Irving and his Lyceum company 
appeared during the week in Zhe Bells to enormous houses ; the 
only regret felt was that there was no part for Ellen Terry. 

HER MAJEsTY’s. French plays——On June 2nd, Mr. Mayer 
commenced a season with La Lutte pour la Vie, five-act drama 
by Alphonse Daudet, with the following:—MM. Paul Astier, 
Marais; Vaillant, Devaux; Chemineau, Noblet; Antonia Caussade, 
Bourguet ; Conte Adfiani, Paul Plan ; Lortigne, Hirch ; Heartebize, 
Lagrange ; Le Notaire, Ricquier ; Duc de Bretigny, Seiglet ; First 
Chasseur, Torin; Second Chasseur, Alphonse ; Un Commissionaire, 
Boudier ; Un Valet, Lorianne ; Un Marchand, Adrien ; Mmes, Paul 
Astier, Maria Antonia, Duchesse de Padovani ; Pasca ; Maréchale 
de Sélény, Desclauzas ; Esther de Sélény, Demarsy ; Lydie Vaillant, 
Darland ; Mme. de Rocanére, Varley ; Mme. de Foder, Auge.—On 
June 9th was produced Paris fin de Sieécle, play in five acts by 
Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché ; the cast was as follows :—MM. 
Alfred de Mirandol, Noblet; Marquis de Boissy, Godet-Lagrange ; 
Roger de Kerjoel, Berguet ; Duc de Linarés, Paul Plan ; La Faloise 
Numés ; La Fauchette, Hirch ; Rivolet, Nicolini; Jules, France ; 
M. des Epiglottes, Renoux ; Un Domestique, Ricquier ; Un Valet, 
Seiglet.; Adrien, Torin ; First Garcon de Café, Debray ; Second 
Garcon de Café, Alphonse ; Mmes. Claire de Chancénay, Sisos ; 
Marquise de Boissy-Godet, Desclauzas ; Berthe, Depoix ; Judith 
Fripier, Darland ; Mme. des Epiglottes, Demarsy ; Mme. de Val 
Chevrette, Varly ; Mme. Fripier, Renard ; Mme. de la Roche qui 
Pleure, Lecuyer; Mme. de la Verpilliére, Auge ; Albertine, Arbel ; 
Juliette, Lorianne ; Une Femme de Chambre, Davenay; Une 
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Caissi¢re, Miramont—On June 23rd was produced Jeanne d’Arc, 
drama in five acts by Jules Barbier :—J/mes., Jeanne d’Arc, 
Sarah Bernhardt ; Iseult, Jane Mea; Isabelle Romée, Marie 
Grandet ; Mengette, Seylor ; Loys, Andran ; 71., Jacques d’Arc, 
Lacroix ; Lahire, Rebel ; Thebaut, Rosny : Siward, Herbert ; Un 
Viellard, Perrier; Warwick, Garnier; Le Roi; Charles VIL, 
Dencubourg; De Thouars, Darmont; Dunois, Darles ; Xaintrailles, 
Cartereau ; Nicolas Loyseleur, Piron ; Pierrelo, Prévost ; Gordon, 
Duberry ; Maitre Jean, Mallet ; Manchon, Jegu ; Jean d’Estivet, 
Lacroix ; Laurent Guesdon, Besson. 


VII. 
JULY, 


Ist. ST, GEORGE'S HALL. A Sicilian Idyll—First produced at 
the Club, Bedford Park, on May 5th of this year, was played again 
here. Professor Todhunter’s play treats of the wooing of a 
scornful shepherdess, hitherto deaf to love’s blandishments, by a 
persevering and eventually conquering tender of the flocks ; and 
of the lighter loves of another shepherd and shepherdess, Florence 
Farr was again Amaryllis ; Lily Linfield, Thestylis; and H. M. 
Paget, Alcander. On the present occasion, C. Crofton was 
Daphnis ; Mowbray Marras, W. H. Roe, and Miss C. Connell also 
lent their aid. The chorus of shepherds and shepherdesses con- 
sisted of Mrs. Campbell Perugini, Miss Beaton, and Misses C. and 
J. Connell, and Messrs. W. Allen, Hamilton, Jackson, and Taylor, 
etc. The choruses were excellently rendered. The scenery, 
dresses, and groupings, picturesquely furnished by Mr, A. Lys 
Baldry and Messrs, Paget and Harrison,-had better scope for 
display, and Lily Linfield could do herself better justice in her 
own dance (which was encored), and in the dances and vintage 
procession arranged by her. Was it absolutely necessary to the 
realism of a Theocritan pastoral age that some of the ladies’ feet 
and the shepherds’ limbs should be bare ? 

Ist. STRAND. (Matinée.) Fazto.—I wrote the following for The 
Stage: “ Dean Milman’s powerful but gloomy tragedy, in which 
Miss Ivanowa has made her London début, has not been seen in 
the metropolis for some years. Published in 1815, it was pro- 
duced without licence at Bath, January 16th, 1818, with Conway as 
Fazio, Chatterley as Bartoldo, and Miss Somerville (Mrs. Bunn) as 
Bianca. The reception accorded it secured for it almost im- 
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mediate representation at Covent Garden, where the principal 
characters were played by C. Kemble (Fazio), Miss O’Neil 
(Bianca). Mrs. Faucet (Aldabella), and by W. Blanchard as 
Bartoldo. In 1853, at Sadler’s Wells, Marston was Fazio ; Miss 
Glynn, Bianca; Mrs. Brougham, Aldabella; and A. Younge, 
Bartoldo. Madam Ristori was one of the greatest representatives 
of Bianca, and the character has been a favourite one with Miss 
Wall, Miss Bateman and Miss Anderson have also appeared in 
it in the provinces. Though a very trying part it has its reward 
in that it enables the actress to embody the representation of the 
most trusting love, almost insane revenge, harrowing remorse, and 
incipient madness. As the play has not been seen for so long, 
we may perhaps be allowed briefly to recapitulate the plot. 
Fazio, living in humble circumstances with his wife, Bianca, 
discovers that the old miser Bartoldo has died ; and, that he may 
take possession of all his available gold, buries the body in the 
garden and begins a new life of pleasure. He is bewitched by 
the heartless but beautiful Aldabella. Bianca, merely to tear 
him from her rival’s arms, denounces him to the council which is 
sitting to inquire as to the disappearance of Bartoldo, The 
unhappy wife, little thinking of the terrible consequences she will 
draw down upon her husband, lets it be understood that he is 
the murderer of the miser—Fazio is condemned to death, and 
then comes her unavailing sorrow and remorse. She pleads even 
to Aldabella to save his life, offering to surrender him to her 
altogether. Fazio is executed. Aldabella is entertaining the 
Duke of Florence and the court, when Bianca enters, charges 
her with being dissolute, and with having taken her husband 
from her, and then dies, Aldabella being sentenced to a life-long 
seclusion in a convent. It is daring in a young actress to 
attempt the character of Bianca, but Miss Ivanowa from her 
capabilities was fully justified in doing so. Though said to be of 
Russian birth, there is but the faintest trace of any foreign accent, 
and that but occasionally. Her features are pretty and mobile ; 
her eyes are good, she possesses a very rich and sweet voice, and 
her movements are graceful and unstudied. Miss Ivanowa’s 
faults are those which come from inexperience, and should 
disappear with the increased exercise of her profession, She can- 
not quite manage her voice yet, and she is rather abrupt in her 
transitions of emotion. Her love was tender, her regret poignant, 
the scorn for her rival bitterly expressed, and her dying moments 
pathetic. Lewis Waller proved himself a master in the delivery 
of blank verse, in this case none too easy, and acted with fervour 
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and strength. Mrs. Bennett, unused, perhaps, to so small a house 
as the Strand, was a little too emphatic, and a trifle hard ; there 
‘was a want of seductiveness, and she had forgotten the reference 
in the text to her ‘ jetty locks,’ for her hair was fair. Julian Cross 
was duly impressive and dignified as the Duke of Florence ; 
John Carter good as Bartoldo, and Henrietta Cross pleasing as 
Clara. K. Gran spoke his lines well.” 

Ist. Death of W. Oliver Cromwell, manager of the Alexandra 
Theatre, Sheffield. 

Ist. GLOBE. (Matinée.) Vera—By Ellis Smith. The author 
could not be complimented on his work, for a more crude, sketchy 
piece had not been seen for some time. Its greatest merit was 
its brevity, for it only played one and three-quarter hours, The 
author shows us “Russian life” under its most debased aspect. 
Vera de Saviloff (Madame de Naucaze), we can infer to have 
been a favourite of the Czar, and though the mother of a grown 
up son is still an zwtriguante. She has deserted her son Feodor 
(Alfred B, Cross) when he was a baby; he returns to Russia on 
his attaining manhood to assert his claims to his estates. His 
papers are stolen by Leon d’Arblay (Cecil M. York), who 
endeavours to pass himself off as the rightful Shapiroff. To 
further his ends he makes love to Vera, who accepts his pretended 
affection, and is eventually horrified to find, as she imagines for 
a time, that she has permitted the addresses of her own son, an 
unpleasant feature in any play, and too much dwelt on in this, 
An intriguing minister of police, Baron Alexis (Edmund Gurney), 
who, to revenge a slight put upon him by Vera, tries to get 
everybody sent to Siberia; and some rather good love scenes 
between Isadora (Violet Thornycroft) and Feodor (well played by 
the representatives) make up a disagreeable story. Madame de 
Naucaze should have chosen a better play. for her reappearance in 
London ; the actress did more than justice to her character, a 
repulsive one in itself, and should be capable of great things, her 
handsome stage presence fitting her well for many parts. Edmund 
Gurney and Cecil M. York helped the play to some extent. 

3rd. STRAND. (Matinée.) Jilusion—Three-act play, by Pierre 
Leclercq. There was so much to interest one in Mr. Leclercq’s 
first play, A Love Story, that it was generally hoped that this, his 
later production, would exceed the former in beauty and power. 
We were doomed to disappointment, for ///usion is infinitely more 
artificial, and has only real strength in its last act. We have 
that frequent weakness of concealment, whereby a man wrecks 
his own life and that of his wife for no adequate motive. We 
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have a husband, after an absence of only seven days, not being 
recognized by his wife, and we go over and over the same ground 
of a woman first believing and then distrusting her husband, 
though she vows she will not credit anything to his disparage- 
ment. Una (Marion Lea) has eloped with John Revellin (Lewis 
Waller) to escape a marriage with Mr. Eyres Higginson (G. Foss), 
a rich and elderly suitor, that her father, Mr. Lullworth (W. H. 
Vernon), a selfish, brutal scamp, wishes to force upon her, 
Finding that she has foiled his designs, and is married, Lullworth 
revenges himself by plainly telling his daughter that, all the time 
her husband is pretending such devotion to her, he is still 
enthralled by a notorious courtesan, “La Faneuse” (Rose Leclercq), 
with the result that he separates the Revellins. John has to sail 
for America, but induces his brother Joseph (H. Arncliffe) to take 
his place. A collision occurs, and John is supposed to have been 
drowned. He remains in hiding for a week, and then visits his 
wife in the character of Joseph, and she actually does not re- 
cognize him, though he assumes no disguise whatever! Presently 
he reveals himself, and she believes his protestations of innocence, 
and promises to be patient until he can explain. Her father, 
however, is anxious to induce her to obtain a divorce, and 
presently informs her that John Revellin is actually at the house 
of her fancied rival. Una follows him there, and in the grounds 
she poses as one of the statues, and then overhears the interview 
between her husband and La Faneuse. From it she learns that 
La Faneuse is the wife of Lullworth, and her own mother, who, 
when she left her home, deserted her child; that Revellin has 
been trying to reform her, and persuade her to leave the life of 
infamy she has been leading. La Faneuse has always retained 
a love for the memory of Una—has constantly kept herself 
informed of her doings, and when she hears that she is to be 
married to Revellin, puts herself in communication with him. In 
a really exquisite scene she confesses the horrors of her past 
mis-spent existence, and vows to amend it. She parts with all 
her wealth, and determines to enter a religious house and live a 
life of expiation. In this scene Rose Leclercq completely held 
the house by her pathetic rendering of the shame and remorse of 
the repentant woman, and gave a most perfect touch of nature in 
lowering the veil before she ventured to kiss the pure lips of her 
child, lest her own sullied ones should bring contamination by 
their actual touch. Marion Lea was spasmodic and hysterical ; 
allowances, however, must be made for her nervousness, for she 
gave the matinée, and the character was a difficult one, but it was 
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only occasionally we had a glimpse of that of which the young 
actress is capable. Lewis Waller did his best with a very thank- 
less part, and redeemed much that was weak in it. W.H. Vernon 
was to the life an unprincipled selfish creature, whose only object 
in life is his own pleasure and gratification. Ivan Watson was 
excellent as a fire-eating madly jealous Frenchman, the Count 
de Buci; Louise Gourlay, very clever as a waiting maid ; 
C. Ramsay, amusing as a cockney serving lad; and Lawrance 
D’Orsay well represented an old round, the Earl of Bramber. The 
dialogue was often very good. 

3rd. TOOLE’S. The Solicitor—Mr. Darnley’s most amusing 
farce had its trial trip at the Court, Liverpool, on Monday, 
May Sth of this year. The situations are intensely funny, though 
wildly improbable ; but then we do not expect probabilities when 
we are asked to see a farce. The great Jove is said to have 
nodded at times, and, therefore, we may pardon a staid lawyer 
(Brandon) if, after having dined freely, he is induced to drive a 
hansom, whose owner has left it unattended. In farce, what 
more natural than than Brandon’s first fare is his own wife, and 
that on arriving at her destination she is kissed by a soldier ? 
Then the enraged husband is next hailed by a pair of burglars, 
who threaten him with a revolver unless he drives them and the 
“swag” they have just carried off from Colonel Sterndale’s 
quarters, In the natural course of things Brandon is engaged by 
the genuine cabman’s daughter, Mary Kingston, to defend her 
father, who has been taken up for aiding the escape of the 
burglars in his cab, Mary is very pretty, and excites the ad- 
miration of Colonel Sterndale and Captain Midhurst, and they 
both go on different excuses to 7, Vere Street, Kensington, where 
she lives, and where they are discovered by their respective wives. 
Brandon also turns up there, for it is the house to which he drove 
his wife, and there he finds her again. This time she has come 
by appointment to meet the swell mobsman, Peter Flagan, a/zas 
Percy Fitzgerald, to endeavour to recover her diamonds, which 
were stolen from her when she was on her way to raise money 
on them to pay debts which she had incurred unknown to her 
lord and master. Of course, the soldier is ‘here again, for he is 
courting Mary Kingston. He falls into the error that she is 
encouraging the attentions of the “cracksman.” Brandon re- 
cognizes Flagan as one of the thieves he drove on the eventful 
night, but as he is already nearly distracted with the fear that his 
escapade will become known, and his professional reputation 
ruined—he dare not give the fellow up to justice. Everything 
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comes right at last. The soldier turns out to be Mrs. Brandon’s 
brother ; he in turn discovers that Mary is faithful. Mrs, Stern- 
dale and Mrs. Midhurst, after threatening divorce in a very 
amusing scene in the third act, forgive their husbands; the 
Colonel’s plate is recovered, the cabman is acquitted, and Mrs. 
Brandon gets the whip hand of her husband through his indis- 
cretion, and all ends happily, except fer Flagan and his “ pal,” 
who are likely to pay for their light-fingered proceedings. Mr. 
Darnley wove together all these embroghos in a most ingenious 
way, gave us some smart dialogue, and Miss Violet Melnotte, 
who opened her season at Toole’s with the play, had got together 
a capital company. John Tresahar never flagged for one moment, 
and his comic despair at the network of, compromising circum- 
stances which enwrapped him was a remarkably good piece of 
acting. Susie Vaughan, too, was most diverting. Ruth Rutland 
was an imposing Mrs. Sterndale. Graham Wentworth was easy 
and polished. These four were in the original cast. F. Kaye 
was now the Colonel Sterndale, a little, grey-haired, frisky lady- 
killer, quaint and amusing. A. B. Francis was fresh and natural 
as Lieutenant Arlington. Lawrance d’Orsay was not quite what 
an orderly should be. Henry Bedford was genuinely comic as 
Peter Flagan. Blanche Wolseley was an attractive Mrs. Midhurst. 
The part of Mary Kingston was played in a charmingly unaffected 
manner by Clara Ellison, who made quite a hit. Delia Carlyle 
was smart and pert as a soubrette. The author received a double 
call— 7he Solicitor was preceded by Fred. W. Broughton’s pretty 
comedietta, The Bailiff, lately seen at the Royalty. Henry Bed- 
ford (Benjamin), H. W. Brame (Daniel), A. B. Francis (Frank), 
Irene Rickards (Minnie Grattan), 

4th. SHAFTESBURY. (Matinée.}—Performance in aid of the 
Marlowe Memorial, which is to be erected at Canterbury, his 
native place and where he was educated. Kit Marlowe, one-act 
play, by W. L. Courtney, written on the hero of the afternoon, is 
not without literary merit, but is devoid of incident until the 
dramatist is stabbed to death by Francis Archer, landlord of the 
Red Lion, Deptford, one of Marlowe’s favourite haunts. Archer 
resents Nan’s love for Marlowe, and kills him out of jealousy, 
poor Kit regretting in his dying moments that he will not live to 
see the fruition of his hopes to become one of the mighty writers 
of the age. Arthur Bourchier had evidently studied the character 
of the roystering, thoughtless, yet poetic Marlowe, and his death 
scene was worthy of praise. Annie Irish made much of the part 
of Nan.—There was also played, for the first time in England, 
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Miss Hoyden’s Husband, Augustin Daly's version of Sheridan’s 
Trip to Scarborough. Though ingeniously embodying in one 
act the principal features of the wooing of Miss Hoyden, the 
piece is much weakened by all the other characters being made 
so much subservient to hers. Nor is there anything very brilliant 
in the manner in which the dialogue was fitted together. Ada 
Rehan has been seen to much greater advantage than as Miss 
Hoyden. Her continuing to nurse her doll after her suitor had 
arrived was certainly out of place. As to the other parts they 
could reflect but little credit on the very best exponents,—The 
concluding piece was a new duologue by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
entitled Vanity of Vanities, and contained infinitely more plot 
than is generally bestowed: on such short pieces. The Princess 
Nicholas is an Englishwoman who has allowed ambition to stifle 
her love for Morris Hastings. So she marries a prince and 
wrecks her lover’s life. Her husband dies, but all that wealth 
and station can give her do not make her happy. The two meet 
after five years: she, d/asée, and so weary of the world that she 
has determined on committing suicide; he, on his part, is quite 
willing to give up an existence that has no value for him, so he 
says he will die with her, but, before doing so, he once more 
pours out his love for her. This gives her her one desire; and 
so they come together again, determined to lead better and purer 
lives, and not to live for themselves alone. Vanity of Vanities is 
well written, but gives one the idea of an adaptation, from the 
French sentiment that pervades it. Unfortunately, Herbert 
Waring was unable to appear as Morris Hastings, but E. S. 
Willard read his part admirably, and, notwithstanding this dis- 
advantage, May Whitty gave a most expressive rendering of the 
outwardly worldly Princess Nicholas. 

5th. CRITERION.—Sowing and Reaping placed in evening bill. 
“For the last three weeks of his season Charles Wyndham placed 
in his evening bill C. Vernon’s comedy, upon which, though 
previously played on two occasions at matindées, criticism was 
not invited until Saturday. There was apparently no reason 
why the piece should not have been noticed before—except 
that the matinées were given in the cause of charity, when 
every seat should be of value—for Sowing and Reaping is well 
written and amusing, and points a moral. Were it not that his 
work bears strong evidence of a French origin, we should say 
that the author has been so pleased with The Profligate and 
A Pair of Spectacles that he has taken a portion of the plot 
of the first and the principal character of the second, used them 
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in a comedy vein, introducing some farcical touches, and made of 
the compound something that was bright and fresh, if not original. 
The author impresses on us the precept that, as we sow so shall 
we reap, and that-perfect love and confidence on the part of a 
husband will ensure fidelity and the truest affection from a wife. 
Mr. Sampson Paley has cause to imagine that without any 
encouragement on her part, his wife is beset by temptation from 
the attentions of Joseph Shenston. In this he is mistaken. 
Shenston is the most innocent, loyal, and chivalrous of men— 
it is Harry Grahame who is the real culprit. Grahame is an 
inveterate male flirt—not really bad, perhaps, but thoughtless of 
the consequences his follies may entail, To forward his design 
on Mrs. Paley, he makes of Shenston his scapegoat. To deceive 
him, Grahame pretends that he is in love with Julia, Mrs. Paley’s 
sister. By this deception Grahame brings on himself his fate ; 
for Shenston actually proposes to Julia on his friend’s behalf. 
She loves Grahame—she accepts him. He cannot retreat with 
honour, so is forced to accept the situation. They are married. 
Grahame has learnt to love his wife with all his heart, but his 
own conduct in the past with other men’s wives, makes him 
frantically suspicious of every man with regard to his own. He 
is racked with jealousy. In a posy of flowers he reads an as- 
signation—in a present from a neighbour he scents a rendezvous 
—a signal given by one of his servants to her follower he con- 
strues into one arranged by Julia—he suddenly remembers that 
Shenston has confessed to him that he once loved her, and so he 
suspects his dearest friend, and feeds his suspicions in watching 
their whispered conversations. He catches Dick Hobbs, the 
maid’s follower, who tells him his object in coming, and then 
he recognizes what an egregious and wicked fool he has made 
of himself. The bouquet is but one cut by the gardener, the 
present a harmless brace of birds sent by a friendly married 
man; the whispereé@ conversations only relate to the arrange- 
ments that are being made for a surprisal for him—a little /é¢e 
in honour of his birthday. He has been so confident in his own 
acuteness in detecting an intrigue, for he has constantly remarked, 
‘I have done it all myself, that his false suspicions recoil on him 
with redoubled force. But he has learnt and profited by his 
lesson ; as he has sown, so has he reaped. Love and confidence 
shall be his watchword for the future. The onus of the play falls 
on Mr. Wyndham: as the light butterfly of the first act he is 
excellent ; but in the second part he is even better, for, with all 
the comedy, there is nearly a ring of pathos in his worries, 
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W. Blakeley misses the genial warmth and beauty of the 
character he represents. He is amusing, as he must be, but 
he quite fails in his delivery of one of the most charming 
speeches ever put into an actors mouth. George Giddens is 
true-hearted and full of manly simplicity as the studious Joseph 
Shenston, and S. Valentine draws a capital character-sketch of 
Dick Hobbs, Mary Moore is winning as Julia, Eleanor Leyshon 
very modest ‘and sweet as Mrs, Paley, and there is much quiet 
humour in Miss Victor’s assumption of Mrs. Charity Smith, a 
well-meaning but rather indiscreet busybody, who prides herself 
on the keen insight into everything that goes on around her. 
Emily Vining is an assertive Mrs. Watkins. C. Edmunds and 
E. Emery gave their help to the success of the piece.—At 8.30 
Charles Dance’s comic drama, Delicate Ground, is played. Charles 
Wyndham is a capital Citizen Sangfroid, and George Giddens 
enters into the spirit of the character of the foolish but gentle- 
manly Alphonse de Grandier. Mary Moore exhibits just the 
proper amount of pettishness and romance as Pauline, and is 
very charming; but is her dress quite in keeping ‘with that of 
the other characters? Arthur Matthison’s farce, The Wall of 
China, is the first piece: in it Miss F. Francis and F, Atherley 
keep the shuttlecock of fun well up in the air as Rose Petal and 
Peter Pottle ; and Emily Vining is a bustling landlady.” 

5th.. Florence, daughter of Mrs. John Wood, married to Ralph 
R. Lumley, author of Aunt Jack, etc. 

8th. LycEUM—Augustin Daly’s Company. The following 
appeared in The Observer: “ The Taming of the Shrew has been 
the play of the week at the Lyceum. . . . It is no doubt the case 
that for two out of the quartette of players whose work gives the 
troupe its whole distinction this play provides no chance of 
making a characteristic mark. Mr. James Lewis’s dry humour and 
Mrs, Gilbert’s appreciation of a joke, if they are not exactly 
wasted upon the vé/es of Grumio and Curtis respectively, are at 
any rate employed to very little advantage, while the rest of the 
cast is not of the even adequacy which has characterized the 
rendering by the company of less classical comedy. It must, for 
example, be pointed out that to an English ear the Biondello of 
the occasion, though full of sprightliness and intelligence, cannot 
hope to appeal with much success until he can tone down his 
uncompromising accent ; and that, on the other hand, Mr. Charles 
Fisher’s dignified Baptista loses much through his tame and faulty 
elocution. Miss Edith Crane, who, consciously or unconsciously, 
reproduces many of Miss ‘Rehan’s tricks of speech, is too modern 
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a Bianca, nor do Messrs. C. Leclercq and S. Herbert seem quit 
at home in their work. But, although the subordinate im- 
personations rank individually below rather than above the 
artistic level attained under our own managements of similar 
pretensions, the production as a whole has the harmony and 
symmetry of effect to be looked for only from members of a stock 
company accustomed night after night and season after season to 
play into one another’s hands. The play, too, is arranged and 
mounted with much tasteful skill, the cuts being made judiciously, 
and the transposition of scenes finding fair justification in the 
simplified flow of the action. Prettiest of all, in picturesque 
design, is the scene in the banqueting-hall of Lucentio, where the 
introduction of “Should He Upbraid,” as sung by Miss Kitty 
Cheatham and chorus, gains and deserves a hearty welcome for 
its thoroughly appropriate effect. It is, however, to see Miss Ada 
Rehan and Mr. John Drew as Katherine and Petruchio rather 
than the Daly company in Zhe Taming of the Shrew that most 
playgoers have been paying their visit to the Lyceum this week. 
Happily they have been rewarded by finding these now familiar 
impersonations as full of spirit and as admirably balanced as ever. 
The performance of this actor and actress is almost as remarkable 
for what it avoids as for what it achieves—for the restraint 
displayed in resisting all the temptations to farcical and even 
pantomimic extravagance which here offer themselves to any 
player possessed of a broad humorous touch and a rich sense of 
fun. There is plenty of colour alike in the Shrew of Miss Rehan 
and the mock tyrant of Mr. Drew, but the colour is never laid on 
too thickly, and it just escapes the impossible hue so often given 
to sketches of the scold and the bully. It is specially to the 
credit of the actor that he makes up in his air of all-conquering 
command what he lacks in personal impressiveness, and that he 
is able to hold his own dramatically with a creation of so much im- 
pulsive power as Miss Rehan’s Katherine. The force thrown by the 
actress into her outbursts of petulance is something irresistible, but 
the temper is never quite unwomanly, and the door is never shut, 
as it is with so many angry Katherines, upon the possibilities of 
reformation, The sweet significance given by Miss Rehan to the 
closing lines, in which Katherine points the moral of her lesson, 
is perhaps too monotonously serious in its heavy cadence ; but 
the grave tenderness is at least not wholly inconsistent with what 
has gone before, and all that the art of acting can accomplish is 
done towards bringing the rapidity of the change within the 
bounds of reason and conceivability.” 
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10th. ST. JAMES’s THEATRE. (Matinée.) Frou-Frou—lIn aid 
of the Buttercup and Daisy Fund. Edith Woodworth in the 
title vé/e ; Arthur Bourchier good as the old voué, Brigaud ; Henry 
Neville, Henry Sartorys; Forbes Dawson, Pitou; Gilbert 
Farquhar and Fanny Brough as the Baron and Baronne de 
Cambri; Fred Terry, Comte de Valréas; Gertrude Kingston, 
Louise ; Edith Chester, Pauline. 

12th. Lyric. Sweet Nancy.—Robert Buchanan just missed 
writing an excellent comedy in this by making his second act a 
little, and his third act very much, too long. The conduct of all 
the characters except the heroine is very natural. Hers is, in a 
manner, inexplicable save on the stage. Nancy, as will be seen by 
the programme, is one of a large family, of whom she is very fond, 
except, perhaps, of her father, who is a tyrannous old humbug. 
He has made up his mind that one of his daughters shall marry 
his rich middle-aged friend, Sir Roger Tempest, a noble fellow, 
whose thoughts turn to Nancy. In a charming scene he proposes 
and is accepted, for the girl tes him, and thinks of the benefits 
she will be able to confer on her brothers and sisters. Three 
months after, we find her married, very happy, for she has 
everything she can desire and has become really attached to Sir 
Roger—the only cloud on their domestic bliss is her husband’s 
familiarity with Mrs. Huntley, “a grass widow.” They call each 
other by their Christian names, and are certainly on the best of 
terms ; but this is explained by the fact that she is the wife of 
one of Sir Roger’s oldest friends and brother officers, who has 
entrusted her to his comrade whilst he is abroad. Sir Roger is 
ordered on foreign service, and has to leave to take up a command. 
Nancy feels the separation deeply, and is delighted when, after 
a year’s absence, a telegram arrives announcing Sir Roger’s 
immediate return. Frank Musgrave has been constantly about 
the house on the assumable pretext that he is attached to Barbara. 
This is, however, only a cloak to hide his designs on Nancy, for 
whom he feels a mad passion. When he learns of Sir Roger’s 
approaching coming, Musgrave declares his love for Nancy. She 
at first takes his words as conveying a proposal for Barbara, but 
when she understands them as addressed to herself, she bursts 
into a fit of hysterical weeping, for she knows how her sister loves 
him, and as he is leaning over her still pleading his cause, they 
are discovered by Mrs, Huntley and Algernon, who is over head 
and ears in love with the heartless coquette who has led him into 
even more than a flirtation. Sir Roger returns, and almost 
immediately hears from Mrs, Huntley, who hates Nancy, the very 
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worst account of her conduct during his absence. He will 
scarcely believe evil of the woman he loves, but naturally asks for 
an explanation. This Nancy will not give, but retaliates on 
Mrs. Huntley’s character for her open encouragement of Algernon, 
and insists on being brought face to face with her. Mrs. Huntley 
justifies her statements, and there seems but little hope of a 
reconciliation, when Barbara, who becomes aware of the sufferings 
Nancy is undergoing for her sake, fetches Musgrave, who actually 
before Sir Roger and Barbara admits his base conduct and 
acquits Nancy of ever having treated him otherwise than as her 
husband’s friend, and acknowledges how badly he has treated 
Barbara. And so the curtain falls on the reconciliation. Henry 
Neville represented completely the noble loving nature of a man 
who cannot but see the danger of having married a girl so much 
his junior, but who is determined to win her entire love by his 
devotion. Annie Hughes surprised every one by the strength 
she displayed, and really carried the play almost entirely on her 
shoulders. Harriett Jay was a very sweet, brave girl as Barbara. 
Mr. Bucklaw did well in a very repulsive part ; and Henry V. 
Esmond deserves the greatest praise for his acting of a youth, 
just at that age when he fancies he thoroughly understands the 
world and is made a victim to “calf love,” Ernest Hendrie 
was quaint and amusing. Frances Ivor was too supercilious in 
her manner. Beatrice Ferrar was delightful as the tomboy, 
Tow-Tow. On the fall of the curtain, there were some expressions 
of disapproval of the piece, but the “cast” was enthusiastically 
called at the end of each act.— Sweet Nancy was preceded by An 
Old Maia’s Wooing, by Arnold Goldsworthy and E. B. Norman, 
a pretty idea, but one that has been used several times before. 
Hester Grayson (Ethel Hope) is placidly drifting into becoming 
“an old maid,” when the even current of her life is disturbed by 
proposals from the rich squire, Henry Higgins (E. Hendrie), and 
the poor clergyman, the Rev. James Braithwaite (E. B. Norman) 
—the latter offering himself and being accepted, when he learns 
that his lady-love has dismissed his wealthy rival. A lighter 
vein of comedy is introduced into the more poetic vein in the 
loves of Naomi Wild (a little serving maid, remarkably well 
played by Beatrice Ferrar) and George Gammon, a young 
poacher, effectively rendered by Henry Bayntun. E. Hendrie 
threw much kindly feeling into the part of the disappointed 
squire, 

12th. HAYMARKET season came to a close with A Village 
Priest, Beerbohm Tree having arranged for a provincial tour. 
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12th, ATHENZUM HALL.—His Little Mania requires no 
: comment. 
14th. GLOBE. (Matinée.) The Best People-—Described as a new 
original comedy, was produced, and Mrs. Fairfax, the authoress, an 
actress of some reputation in the past, made her last appearance in 
public. As to the play itself, there is no occasion to speak, for it 
will certainly not be seen again. One of its many absurdities was 
a young married woman disguising herself, singing before, and 
being accepted by, the public as a noted primd donna, and being 
made love to by her own husband for days together in that 
character without his recognizing her as his own wife! Miss 
Essex Dane was good as the supposed singer, and Adrienne 
Dairolles as the real one. John Le Hay proved himself as usual 
an excellent comedian, possessing dry humour, as Pat, a faithful 
and inventive Irish page-boy. 
15th. LyceEuM. As You Like /t,—The fairly effective repre- 
sentation given by the above talented company of Zhe Taming of 
the Shrew, and Ada Rehan’s striking impersonation of Katherine, 
could but arouse the greatest interest as to the manner in which 
this favourite actress would acquit herself as Rosalind in As You 
Like It. Ada Rehan simply took the house by storm. There 
was a royal dignity in the opening scenes, to be followed by a 
poetic, scholarly, and most womanly assumption in the forest 
scenes, It was, perhaps, exuberant in the flow of high spirits, but 
then the exuberance was so graceful, so eminently feminine, that 
if Miss Rehan -was not always the Rosalind we had pictured to 
ourselves that Shakespeare drew, we forgave the actress’s novel 
conception of the character in our delight at the confidence and 
boldness with which it was carried out. Miss Rehan looked 
admirable in her drab-coloured male attire, with a ruby-coloured 
cloak and her brown hose. Her Rosalind will never be forgotten 
by those who witnessed it, and they will always remember with 
pleasure the exquisite delivery of Shakespeare’s lines, John Drew 
was a gallant Orlando, but entering, perhaps, a little too gaily and 
lightly into the wayward humour of Ganymede to woo him. The 
Celia of Adelaide Prince was very charming, but Isabel Irving 
was a commonplace Audrey. Charles Wheatleigh most worthily 
represented the banished Duke ; and had George Clarke not taken 
his speeches quite so slowly his Jaques would have been 
admirable. James Lewis, though quaint, was not the Touchstone 
of Shakespeare. In Mr. Bosworth, as Charles the Wrestler, we had 
one who not only looked and acted the character well, but who 
could speak the lines set down for him—an essential that is too 
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often lost sight of in casting the play. The only other unsatis- 
factory performances were those of Charles Fisher as Adam, who 
was indistinct in his utterance, and too feeble to fulfil the require- 
ment of the text, “Though I look old, yet am I strong and 
lusty ;” and the Corin of Charles Leclercq, of whom I expected 
better things. Though admissible, the speaking the name of 
Rosalind throughout with the final syllable long, as in “ wynd,” 
rather jarred upon the ear, as did an occasional American 
intonation. Mr. Daly has given us a very pure version of the 
play (restoring to the first Lord his rightful lines.) He has also 
retained the charming song sung by the two pages, “In the 
Springtime,” as charmingly rendered; and we have also the 
masque of Hymen, as done lately (but infinitely better in this 
case) at the St. James’s. Mr. Macaulay sang delightfully as 
Amiens, and was supported by a thoroughly efficient chorus. The 
orchestra, too, embellished the whole by its valuable aid. Of the 
scenery and general arrangement it is impossible to speak too 
highly, and Augustin Daly had his reward in the enthusiastic 
reception accorded him when he came before the curtain. I need 
hardly say that Miss Rehan was forced to appear after each act. 

17th. E. C, Silverthorne presented with an illuminated address 
by Henry Irving, on behalf of the trustees and his co-directors of 
the Royal General Theatrical Fund, in recognition of the kindly 
and valuable services he had for many years rendered to the 
institution and its members. 

17th. How Dreams Come True, a sketch by Dr. Todhunter, given 
at the GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

19th, GAIETY. Last performance of Ruy Blas and the Blasé 
Roué previous to the departure of the Gaiety company on an 
extended tour. 

21st. GAIETY. A Gold Mine.—Original comedy, in three 
acts, by Brander Matthews and George H. Jessop. Once more 
we find that plays, which are so successful in America, fail to give 
satisfaction here, and vice versd. A Gold Mine was specially 
written for Mr. Goodwin, who made his débuz¢ in it in this country. 
It was a great favourite with the New York playgoers, and yet to 
us it seemed to be very far from being an average play. There is 
really no plot, the characters are extravagantly drawn, and most 
of the jokes are as old as the hills ; some are incomprehensible to 
Londoners. Silas K. Woolcott (Nat C. Goodwin) may be very 
good-hearted, but he cannot be quite as “spry” as those gentle- 
men who have knocked around the world and been everything by 
turn generally are supposed to be. After various ups and downs, 
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he discovers a gold mine, and comes to England to dispose of it. 
He has an introduction to Sir Everard Foxwood (William Farren) 
a company promoter. Woolcott asks £20,000 ; the City man will 
only bid £15,000. At Sir Everard’s house he meets an old friend, 
Gerard Riordan (Charles Glenney), who is courting Una Foxwood 
(Jennie MacNulty). He also meets young George Foxwood, to 
whom he takes a great fancy, and most important of all, he loses 
his heart to the Hon. Mrs. Meredith, George’s Aunt, (Kate Forsyth), 
a very charming woman certainly, but one who appears to take a 
delight in snubbing him. However, his love for her is so great 
that, when young George Foxwood (Harry Eversfield) is likely to 
be branded as a defaulter, in consequence of having speculated and 
lost £10,000, Woolcott actually parts with his mine for this sum 
(Sir Everard taking care to beat him down when he finds the 
money is wanted at once), and hands it over to George’s creditor 
to free him, leaving himself penniless. He has sworn the youth 
to secrecy, but his good deed leaks out, and the fair Mrs, Meredith 
is so grateful to him for his generosity that she not only by a 
clever ruse manages to overreach her generally astute brother and 
get back the mine for Woolcott, but actually bestows on him her 
hand. Mr. Goodwin was very neat in his acting, his humour was 
unforced, and he can express pathos. His love scene with Mrs, 
Meredith was a very charming little bit of acting, for Kate 
Forsyth was also excellent in her character. C. Glenny was good 
as an Irish M.P—Home Ruler, of course—and made love to Una 
very naturally, Jennie MacNulty playing up to him well. William 
Farren was to the life the hard pompous City magnate; and 
Carlotta Leclercq, in an utterly ridiculous and far-fetched character, 
Mrs. Vandervas, by her tact and judgment saved it from being too 
wearisome. Frank Wood cleverly represented an old City clerk, 
Julius Krebs. Harry Eversfield had an unpleasant character to 
play, and could not show to much advantage. 

21st. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE—Wlap ; or, A Midsummer 
Night's Scream, Fairy burlesque by Stanley Rogers. First time 
in London. 

23rd. GAIETY. (Matinéc). A Woman's Won’t—which was 
played some four years ago by the Daly Company at the Strand, 
was given in aid of a charity. The idea is a funny one. A 
footman (F, Bond) and maidservant (Kitty Cheatham), sweet- 
hearts, quarrel because the girl will not repeat after her swain 
“Thank goodness, the table is spread!” when they have just set 
on the covers for luncheon. Their master, a newly married man 
(G, Clarke), recounts this to his wife (Isabel Irving), and they are 
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gradually drawn into a quarrel through the same reluctance on 
her part to utter the words merely to please her husband, and 
to show that she would say or do anything to please him. 
Presently the wife’s parents, who come to lunch, fall out on the 
same subject, for the old gentleman (James Lewis) tries to assert 
his authority by insisting on the old lady (Mrs. Gilbert) repeating 
the words at his command. The young husband is wise in his 
generation. He bribes his wife with a new shawl, and so proves 
the value of “a woman’s won't.” The old lady, without meaning 
it, lets the words slip out, and the maidservant makes peace with 
her lover on the promise of an immediate marriage. Capitally 
acted all round. 

24th. CRYSTAL PALACE. The Witches’ Haunt—Open air 
ballet, invented by Oscar Barrett, and arranged by Katti 
Lanner, 

24th. VAUDEVILLE. (Matinee.) Dear Friends.—Comedietta, 
by Mary Righton, was seen for the first time in London. It is only 
a duologue between two girls, who, anxious to impart to each 
other the intelligence that they are about to be married, at first 
imagine that they have both been courted by the same man. 
Their minds are set at rest, however, by discovering that their 
swains are cousins, with the same Christian names and as like 
as two peas, The dialogue is schoolgirlish, but well played it 
might have passed muster. It would be appreciated in the 
T. R. Back Drawing-room.—Zittle Nobody was decidedly better. 
Fay (Little Nobody, delightfully played by Miss Righton, well 
known as Emma Ritta) has been brought up by the late Mrs. 
Kenward, out of pure kindness, for the girl’s parentage is unknown. 
The son, Captain Kenward, has become very much attached to her, 
She has a sneaking affection for him, till a voué, in the person of Sir 
Dennis Hargraves (J. R. Crauford), comes across her path, when 
she is rather fascinated by him, but eventually discovering that he 
has deserted a poor girl whom he has betrayed, Fay returns to her 
first love. There are, I might say, two under-plots. Fay is 
proved to be the daughter of Colonel Forbes (Walter Russell), by 
a former marriage, his second one being rather unhappy, owing to 
the jealousy of his second wife (played with much tact by Isa 
Johnson). The flirting propensities of Georgie Grahame and the 
inane stupidity of Dolly Bruce, whom she manages to entrap after 
considerable angling, form the comic element. With the exception 
of Messrs, Crauford, Walter Russell, and G. B. Phillips—who did 
all that could be expected—Miss Righton’s work suffered from 
most inadequate representation, 
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24th, TERRY'S. The Fudge—*The jury could not agree 
upon their verdict.” Take the audience as the jury deciding on 
the merits of 7%e /udge at Terry’s, on the first night, and we have 
the report, for there were expressions of disapproval, though un- 
doubtedly they were from the minority. If Arthur Law will 
bring up fresh evidence in the shape of as smart lines as he has 
already written, and the case is better got up by the more rapid 
action of the players, Tze Judge may yet be looked upon as a 
dramatic luminary. The fact is, the piece went by fits and starts— 
at times provocative of hearty laughter, then suddenly dropping 
to a dead level of dulness. Mr. Penley was not at his best—he 
seldom is on first nights—but he was very droll as the little 
wizened hypochondriac, Sir John Pye, the Judge of Assize, 
suddenly disturbed and appearing wrapped in a blanket to 
confront a stalwart lady. This is Mrs. Shuttleworth, a prisoner. 
that he is to try the following morning for bigamy, and who has 
escaped from the lock-up and taken refuge in his house. He 
discovers she is an old flame of his, and so he consents to give 
her shelter. She lies down on the sofa, and Sir John takes her 
baby into his room. His daughters, Chloe and Daphne, have 
been to a party, and return in the middle of the night, attended 
by Herbert Styver and Algernon Pringle, their admirers, and 
discover Mrs. Shuttleworth. She announces herself to be Lady 
Pye, and the Judge actually accepts the situation. Presently Mr. 
Shuttleworth appears, and, as he has been abroad, he imagines 
that his wife, believing him to be dead, has actually married Sir 
John. Mrs. Ricketts, a female detective, traces the escaped 
prisoner to Sir John’s quarters, sets her son Jacob, a numskull of 
a policeman, to watch, and he, thinking that Sir John is Mrs. 
Shuttleworth’s accomplice, and that they are trying to escape, 
actually handcuffs the Judge, in his ermine and scarlet robes, to 
Mrs. Shuttleworth, We do not look for anything like probability 
in farcical plays nowadays, but this is straining good-natured be- 
lief in possibility to an alarming extent. The three best played 
parts on the opening night were those of Mowle, the Judge’s 
valet (Mark Kinghorne), Mr. Shuttleworth (W. Lestocq), and 
Mrs. Ricketts (Elsie Chester). W. Herbert and Frank W. Fenton 
were fair as the barristers, who cannot make up their minds as to 
which of the girls they shall marry ; and Helen Leyton and Cissy 
Grahame were amusing as Chloe and Daphne. Emily Thorne a 
trifle overbore Mr. Penley in her scenes, and took the character 
a little too assertively. One thing should be recorded—the first use 
of the phonograph on the English stage ; from it were repro- 
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duced the cries of a real baby as coming from the dummy used 
in the piece. 

25th. The annual examination, if it may be so called, of the 
students attending Neville’s Dramatic Studio, was held at 41, 
Fitzroy Square, when a performance of Married Life was given, 
and showed at least that good work was being done there, and 
that no pains are spared to render the students efficient. If I 
did not see any proofs of positive genius, all concerned evinced 
an artistic desire, and the faults that are inevitable in amateurs 
who lack professional training, were almost entirely absent. I 
noticed specially that the students had been taught to speak 
clearly and distinctly ; to gesticulate appropriately ; to “ pose” 
with effect ; to express the emotions facially; had learnt the value 
of “ bye-play,” and to characterize tolerably well. The profession 
must be recruited, and it is better that the young soldiers of our 
“ professional army ” should have to start with such a knowledge 
of their art as Messrs. H. Neville and Fred Gartside—two actors 
of great experience—can impart to them, than to commence their 
career with all the crudities that are so perceptible in those who 
have had no training. Those who particularly deserved mention 
were Alice Mackness as Mrs, Lynx; Sarah Brook as Mrs, Coddle ; 
S. Prince Lloyd as Mr. Lynx; and F. G. Brandon as Mr. Dove. 
The attendance was large, Mr. Henry Neville’s discourse upon the 
dramatic art, which followed the performance, having been looked 
forward to with much interest. He prefaced his discourse by 
complimenting the students who had taken part in the practice 
rehearsal on their admirable exemplification of the rules and 
principles laid down for their guidance. Mr. Neville then pro- 
ceeded with his lecture on dramatic art, the purport of which was 
to “impress the necessity for certain efforts, and the importance 
of certain requirements” closely associated with the practice of 
dramatic art, which he described as “imperishable,” founded on 
the most irrepressible instincts of humanity, which could only 
perish with humanity itself. The speaker maintained that the 
perfection of art in all countries is the faithful realization and 
representation of the passions, and to attain that desired result, 
diligent study was required—not necessarily with a master, but 
“study from the great models Nature has provided; then the 
beauties of psychology, the value of temperament in the develop- 
ment of character, are revealed to you. Nothing must be left to 
chance on the stage. Study to give a faithful representation.” 
The different branches of study were then described at some 
length with amusing examples. “ Respect the art you follow, 
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cultivate a due sense of the responsibility and importance of your 
calling. You have a great study before you, in every way worthy 
of your best efforts. Remember, earnestness is the soul of art ; 
use the art according to your own style, manner, individuality. 
Learn to feel for yourselves, and act with heart and soul and 
enthusiasm.” 

25th. SHAFTESBURY. (Matinée.) Sweet Will—One-act comedy, 
by Henry Arthur Jones, This proved a success, for the idea was 
a pretty one, and the two principal characters, Judith Loveless 
and Will Darbyshire, were very well played by Miss Norreys and 
Lewis Waller. The girl loves the man and he returns it, but will 
not speak out because he is poor. He accepts an appointment 
to go abroad, but the leave-taking brings about a mutual 
explanation. 

26th. GAIETY. (Matiné.) Guy Fawkes, Esqg—Arthur Roberts, 
wishing to appear once more before Londoners, previous to his 
entering on a lengthy provincial tour, gave a special farewell. 
The burlesque was written by A. C. Torr and Henry F. Clarke, 
who, if their work was given in its integrity, cannot be compli- 
mented on it. There was really nothing of a story, but the whole 
piece was an enlarged variety entertainment, evidently written for 
the display of Mr. Roberts’s drollery and eccentric humour. That 
he was amusing as Guy Fawkes goes without saying, and he was 
well supported by W. H. Rawlins as James I., by Fanny Marriott 
as Robert Catesby, by G. B. Prior as Grovel, and Amelia Gruhn 
as Viviana Radcliffe (particularly good). Minnie Thurgate was 
good as Angelica, and introduced a very pretty dance in that 
character. Sam Wilkinson was very amusing as Badcorn, a Friar 
Tuck sort of creature. 

26th. J. G. Grahame took the place of George Alexander in 
Dr. Bill at the AVENUE. 

28th. THEATRE ROYAL,STRATFORD. Fortune's Fool—Adapted 
from the French, by Charles Harbury. 

30th. HAYMARKET. (Matinée.) That Girl-—Comedy in three 
acts, by Henry Hamilton and Mrs, Oscar Beringer. The joint 
authors must, in all probability, bear the blame of having materially 
weakened a play that possessed some strength and freshness, by 
writing up the part of a most objectionable character, the child 
Aphrodite Dodge, who has not one redeeming point, but is simply 
obtrusive, disagreeable, and wearying. In a measure resembling 
Digby Grant in Zwo Roses, Captain Wentworth (C, W. Somerset) 
is a selfish gentleman out-at-elbows, who does not care very much 
how he gets money so long as he does get it. He has been 
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floating about the Continent, and has used his daughter Iris (Miss 
Norreys) as a decoy for the young men he rooks at cards and 
billiards. As a rule she meets with the treatment such girls 
generally receive; this renders her miserable, for the poor creature 
is pure and modest, and she is therefore the more grateful for the 
kind attention and respectful consideration bestowed on her by 
Philip Challoner (H, Reeves Smith), a none too rich gentleman, 
who has the sense to read her true character. Her father has 
encouraged Lumley Brereton (E. W. Gardiner) in the belief that 
Iris shall be his, but when the young fellow is cleaned out he 
shows him the door. Lumley urges his suit almost insultingly, 
and he is knocked down for his pains by Challoner. As he rises 
he vows to be revenged. Challoner unexpectedly inherits a large 
property, and he is recalled to England to claim it (the scene is 
laid in Switzerland). In a few days a letter comes from him 
apparently proposing for the hand of Iris; she is only too happy 
for she has given him her heart, and her father is delighted for 
he will have a rich son-in-law. On the strength of the coming 
alliance he orders new clothes, gets an extended credit from 
Fraulein Schwabe, his landlady ; calls together his acquaintances, 
and in a grandiloquent speech toasts the future bride and bride- 
groom in bumpers of champagne. Wentworth is of good family, 
and in consequence of this and his daughter's approaching 
marriage, Mrs, Cyrus P. Dodge (Helen Leigh), a “shoddy” 
widow, very rich, and with a reverence for high birth, has over- 
looked the fact of his having had to retire from the army for 
cheating at cards, and has accepted him as her husband to be. 
Judge, then, of the consternation of those immediately concerned, 
and the delight of the acquaintances who have looked down upon 
the father and daughter when Challoner does not arrive by the 
boat as expected. The reason is soon found. Challoner has 
never written a line ; the proposal and subsequent letters are all 
forgeries written by Brereton to bring ruin and disgrace on the 
Wentworths. Iris is utterly broken down with shame and self- 
contempt ; she has poured out her whole heart of love in reply 
to Challoner’s supposed letters. Things end happily, however. 
Challoner does come, and actually offers his hand to Iris ; he has 
loved her but would not declare himself so long as he was poor, 
but he learns from the eavesdropping Aphrodite how Iris loves 
him for himself, and what Brereton has done. He gets back Iris’s 
_ letters from the scoundrel, and Mrs. Dodge, who, despite her 
vulgarity, is a loyal-hearted though silly woman, consents to 
marry Wentworth, and one is led to hope from his manner that 
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her kindness and generosity may make of him a better man in 
the future. Alexander McNab is a Scotch tutor to Harold Leigh, 
a youngster that Aphrodite is determined to “mash,” as she calls 
it. The part of the Scotchman was very well played by Earle 
Douglas ; C. W. Somerset again distinguished himself ; his study 
of the broken-down roué and gambler—plausible, polished, and 
hypocritical—was excellent ; Miss Norreys was rather uneven 
in her performance, but generally it was tender and womanly ; 
H. Reeves Smith played with manly sincerity and decision ; 
E. W. Gardiner gained second honours for his finished impersona- 
tion of the scampish Lumley Brereton, The part of Mrs, Dodge 
could not have been better played. As to Vera Beringer’s 
Aphrodite, I suppose she carried out her instructions, but the 
young lady certainly did not attempt to soften any of the 
repulsiveness of the character. 

30th. Death of William Rooles Lonnen, professionally known 
as William Champion, for many years connected as actor and 
stage-manager with the Adelphi Theatre, Liverpool. Father of 
E. J. Lonnen and Lonnen Meadows, actors, and of Victor 
Champion, musical director. 

31st. SHAFTESBURY. Miss Calhoun appeared as Vashti Dethic 
in H. A. Jones’s play, /udah, Miss Olga Brandon having from 
prior engagements been compelled to relinquish the character. 
It was an excellent performance, exhibiting much intensity and 
some power, but was wanting in that weird, almost mystic, aspect 
which Miss Olga Brandon imparted to it. 

HER MAJEstTy’s. French Plays.—July 4th and 7th, Adrienne 
Lecouvreur :—Madame Sarah Bernhardt in the title vé/e ; Lacroix, 
Michonnet ; Rebel, Maurice de Saxe; Munie, Le Prince de 
Bouillon ; Piron, M. Quinault ; Jane Mea, Princesse de Bouillon. 
July 5th and 8th, La Dame aux Camelias :—Sarah Bernhardt, 
Marguerite Gauthier ; Dumeny, Armand Duval ; Piron, Georges 
Duval; Angelo, Gaston Rieux; Madame Grandet, Prudence ; 
Jane Mea, Olympe. July goth; Za Yosca :—Sarah Bernhardt, 
Floria Tosca; Garnier, Le Baron Scarpia; Dumeny, Mario 
Cavaradossi ; Rebel, Spoletta; Piron, Schiaronne; Jane Mea, 
La Reine Marie Caroline. 
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VIII. 
AUGUST. 


Ist. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. /immy Watt—Three-act drama 
(author not announced) for copyright purposes. It proved to be 
by Dion Boucicault, and only his play, The Tale of a Coat (produced 
in Philadelphia, August 4th), renamed. 

2nd. GLOBE. (Matinée.) This Woman and That—When an 
author has written one really good play, like The Love Story, and 
another which, though far-fetched, still possessed considerable 
merits, as did ///uston, curiosity is naturally excited as to his next 
production. Such was the case in reference to Pierre Leclercq’s 
This Woman and That. The result was most disappointing ; there 
was no originality, and but little point in the dialogue. The one 
excuse that may be made for the result was, that Adelaide Moore, 
who played the heroine, brought to the proper rendering of 
the character neither that brightness nor pathos that it required. 
Mr. Leclercq, I imagine, wished to show us how we may be 
mistaken in a woman’s nature from her outward manners. He 
scarcely succeeded, Lady Ingleside, a seeming prude, with a 
loving husband, elopes with a good-for-nothing roué, Percy 
Gauntlett, who pleads in palliation of his wasted life that he has 
been refused by Eve Fleurier, a gay, light-hearted girl. Although 
Eve knows of his utter baseness, for he has betrayed his best 
friend, she resolves to save him and the faithless wife despite 
themselves, This she accomplishes, restoring Lady Ingleside 
to the arms of her forgiving husband, and promising to give her- 
self to Gauntlett if he is a redeemed character at the end of the 
year. Emilie Calhaem’s performance was the best in the cast. 
Otis Skinner could do nothing with his most thankless part, and 
Mark Quinton availed himself of his one opportunity. As I yet 
hope that we shall see good work from Mr. Leclercq, I have 
noticed the play and recorded the names of those who appeared 
in it. 

2nd. AVENUE. Dr. Bill—Alma Stanley replaced Fanny 
Brough as Mrs, Horton; and Mrs. Leston Carlotta Leclercq as 
Mrs. Firman. Wilfred Shine, Mr. Firman ; Lilian Hingston, Mrs, 
Louisa Brown; C. Vernon, Bags. When Edith Kenward went 
to America to produce Dr. Bill her part of the “ Kangaroo dance” 
girl was filled by Lillie Young. 

2nd. ADELPHI. The English Rose—I wrote the following for 
The St. James's Gazette: “The reception accorded to the new 
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play by Geo. R. Sims and Robert Buchanan, was most favourable 
to its success, and enthusiastic applause was bestowed on it when 
the curtain was finally dropped. Although we have some of 
the conventional situations which are expected in an Adelphi 
drama, the dialogue is much above the average of such produc- 
tions, and the second and third acts are very strong ones. 
The first and fourth will require to be a little condensed, and 
more reality thrown into the conflict between the mob and the 
soldiers and constabulary. As at present represented it is almost 
ridiculous. The hero, Harry O’Mailley, has won the love of 
Ethel Kingston, niece of Sir Philip Kingston, an Englishman, who 
had purchased the estates of the beggared Knight of Ballyveeney, 
Harry’s father. The evil genius of the play, Captain Macdonell, 
the agent, looks upon any prospect of the lovers’ union with 
special disfavour, as he intends to make “the English Rose,” Ethel, 
his wife. Being called upon suddenly to make up his accounts, 
he determines that Sir Philip shall be put out of the way. He 
therefore persuades the Moonlighters, under the leadership of 
Randal O’Mara, a discontented tenant, to shoot their landlord. 
As he is driving home on an outside car with his niece, he is 
attacked and killed. Harry O’Mailley has learnt from Patsie 
Blake of what is going to take place, and rides his hardest to 
prevent the murder, but arrives only just in time to wrest a gun 
from one of the disguised assassins ; and Ethel accuses him of the 
deed, which she imagines he has committed in revenge for the 
insult put upon him that day by her uncle. The agent has over- 
heard her words, causes Harry to be arrested, and on Ethel’s 
unwilling testimony he is condemned to death. She, however, 
is by this time convinced of his innocence, which is at length 
proved by Patsie and one Nicodemus Dickenson (a creature of 
Macdonell’s), and the tardy avowal of O’Mara. This is the main 
thread of the story ; but there is much collateral interest in the 
anguish that Father Michael O’Mailley (the hero’s brother) 
suffers—for though he has heard the confession of O’Mara, he 
dares not clear his innocent brother by breaking his priestly vow. 
There is also much tender pathos in the life and disappointment 
of Brit get O’Mara, who is devoted to Harry O’Mailley, but finds 
that he only cares for her with a brother’s love. This part was 
very sweetly played by Miss Mary Rorke. The stirring events 
of the drama are: A steeplechase, in which the hero and his rival 
take part; the Moonlighters’ ambush; the rescue, by his Irish 
friends, of Harry, as he comes out of prison ; and the search for 
him by soldiers after his escape. To give reality to the situations, 
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horses are introduced and real water flows and bounds under the 
‘ Devil’s Bridge ’—a very beautiful set. Mr. Leonard Boyne, 
when he let himself go, was excellent as the hero, but dragged 
his scenes a little at times. Miss Olga Brandon, though still suf- 
fering from throat-weakness, without any rant or playing to the 
gods, completely held her house. Mr. Beveridge was the kind- 
liest and cheeriest of Irish gentlemen as the knight, and Mr. 
T. B. Thalberg was impressive as the priest. Mr. Dalton was 
powerful as the remorseful, half-crazed murderer, O’Mara ; Mr. J. 
L. Shine, as a merry sergeant of constabulary, and Miss Jecks, as 
. his sweetheart, were amusing ; and Miss Kate James brightened 
the stage by her snatches of song and clever acting as Patsie 
Blake, an Irish gossoon. Mr. Bassett Roe, as the English: land- 
lord, did well ; but Mr. W. L. Abingdon was not quite as good 
as he usually is in a villain’s part. Mr. Lionel Rignold was 
excessively droll as Nicodemus Dickenson, without unduly ex- 
aggerating the peculiarities of a cockney ‘ welsher.’ 

4th. THE NEW QUEEN’s, hitherto known as the NOVELTY, was 
opened by G. F. Tolhurst, with J. A. Cave as manager. The 
Corsican Brothers was played. Charles Sennet as the Dei Franchi ; 
George Byrne, Chateau Rénaud; Mrs. J. F. Bryan, Madame 
dei Franchi; Jessie Robertson, Emile de |’Esparre. 

4th. SADLER’S WELLS, opened under the management of 
Charles Wilmot and H. A. Freeman, with Shadows of a Great 
City, an American five-act play by Joseph Jefferson and R. L. 
Sherwell. A. E. Percival, Jim Farren ; Evelyn Nelson doubled 
the characters of Elsie and Nellie Standish ; Grace Temple, 
Biddy Roonan. The scheme of the managers was to give fresh 
attraction in the shape of melodrama by different companies every 
week, 

4th. PARKHURST THEATRE, HOLLOWAY,— The Earl’s Daughter, 
one-act comedy-drama, by E. Haslingden Russell. 

4th, The “Old Stagers,” at Canterbury, commenced their 
annual week. Their most laudable and successful efforts to amuse 
must not be passed over without some mention. We always have 
good acting from them, for the gentlemen number amongst them 
some of our very best amateurs, and they, with excellent judg- 
ment, invariably select the best professional actresses to support 
them. This year they were particularly happy in their choice. 
It was almost daring to attempt Wy Milliner’s Bill, made so 
famous by the acting of Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mrs. John Wood, 
but G. W. Godfrey’s piece went capitally, thanks to the contagious 
high spirits of Miss Laura Linden as Mrs. Merrydew, and the 
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really clever performance of “ Herr Scrobbs” (E. Ponsonby) as her 
husband. Nor was Sydney Grundy’s 7he Silver Shield \ess 
fortunate in its representation. In the first place, there was Miss 
Annie Irish to appear as Alma Blake, and this clever and rising 
young actress has a complete command over her audience, and 
can at her own will move them to tears and laughter; she effec- 
tually succeeded in doing both. Miss Ethel Norton was the Lucy 
Preston ; Miss Laura Linden, Susan ; Mrs. George Canninge, Mrs. 
Dozey ; Colonel Naghi, Sir Humphrey Chetwynd; Mr. Lafite, 
Ned Chetwynd ; Mr. Dodson Fogg, Tom Potter ; The McUsque- 
bagh, Rev. Mr. Dozey ; and Mr. Oliver Twist, Mr. Dodson Dick. 
The piece went capitally. The other two pieces were:—A. W. 
Pinero’s Money Spinner, with the following cast: Lord Kingussie, 
The McFingon; Harold Boycot, Dodson Fogg; Jules Faubert, 
Colonel Naghi; Porter, A. Smith; Baron Croodle, Oliver Twist ; 
Millicent Boycot, Annie Irish ; Dorinda Croodle, Laura Linden ; 
Margot, Mrs. George Canninge ;—and An Amateur Pantomime 
Rehearsal, of which the cast was: Jack Deedes, The McFingon, 
Lord Alfred Fitzfrizzle, Herr Scrobbs ; Captain Tom Robinson, 
Colonel Naghi; Servant, Mr. dela Pluche Smith; Lady Muriel 
Beauclerc, Mrs. George Canninge; Lady Violet, Ethel Norton; Lady 
May, Annie Irish ; Lady Rose, Laura Linden. The performance 
of The Money Spinner was accounted the best of the week. 

5th. LyceEuM. Zhe Great Unknown.—I wrote the following 
for The St. James's-Gazette ; “The number of Americans who are 
at present in London may account for Mr. Augustin Daly’s 
production last night of his adaptation of Franz von Schénthan’s 
and Gustav Kadelburg’s Die Beriihmte Frau. It teems with 
what we are afraid we must call American ‘slang, compre- 
hensible to, and appreciated by, Americans, but which loses its 
point as far as an English audience is concerned. We cannot 
but regret that Mr. Daly, after giving us such excellent dramatic 
fare as The Taming of the Shrew and As You Like It, 
should have chosen for his final production such a meaningless 
piece of work as the one now under notice. The Great 
Unknown has no consistency; it is for the most part but 
detached duologues between the several couples who make up the 
characters. The play takes its name from Mrs. Arabella Jarraway, 
a very silly woman, who is not seen till the third act. Fancying 
herself a poetess, she leaves husband and children for three years 
that she may gain inspiration in Italy, ‘the land of song.’ A line 
in the programme—‘ When the cat’s away the mice will play’— 
gives the key to the consequences of her absence. Mr. Jeremiah 
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Jarraway, the husband, runs after a pretty widow, who fools him 
to the top of his bent, laughing at him, and eventually bestows 
herself on an honest admirer. The Jarraway girls, Etna and 
Pansy, deprived of maternal care, talk slang and hoodwink their 
credulous father. Fortunately for them, there is at hand to watch 
over them ‘Cousin Ned,’ a sterling fellow, who wins the elder 
girl to better things by his kind counsel and honest affection, 
while Pansy is sobered down by the sensible advice of hard- 
headed but soft-hearted Aunt Penelope. Mrs. Jarraway returns 
to her home a lump of affectation and absurdity ; but is brought 
to a healthier state by the whole family posing in the very worst 
light. Her husband, whom she has neglected, makes love before 
her face; her children shock her by their purposely assumed 
tomboy propensities; and Aunt Penelope tells her some home 
truths about the trash she writes. But all this will not be amusing 
or make a play unless it is brilliantly written, and this was by no 
means the case. Miss Ada Rehan has some opportunities as 
Etna for the display of her bewitching changes from grave to 
gay ; but it was almost saddening to see an actress who could 
play so artistically a Katherine and a Rosalind descend to the 
dancing of a nigger step-dance. Mr, James Lewis, Mr. John 
Drew, and Mrs. Gilbert are too clever not to earn some praise by 
their endeavours to make something of parts utterly unworthy of 
them. Zhe Great Unknown is so weak that we hope Mr. Daly 
will see his way to give us a revival of A Night Off, or some 
other of the bright plays that his company include in their 
répertoire—A Woman's Won't, a very amusing farce, which was 
produced in England some four years ago, and revived lately (sce 
Gaiety, July 23rd), at a matinée in aid of a charity, preceded the 
novelty, and was remarkably well played.” 

6th. CRITERION. Welcome, Little Stranger /—I wrote the 
following for Zhe Stage: “It might almost be gathered from 
the wording of the programme that the play under notice was an 
original one. It is, however, an adaptation from the French Le 
Petit Ludovic, written by Henri Crusafelli and Victor Bernard, 
and produced with great success at the Menus Plaisirs (then Le 
Théatre des Arts) March 17th, 1889. The adaptation has been, 
it is said, for some years in Mr. Charles Wyndham’s possession, 
but it never saw the light until last year about this time, when a 
performance of it was given, under another title, at the Shake- 
speare Theatre, Liverpool. The audience was then not large, 
and was certainly not enthusiastic over the play. Welcome, Little 
Stranger ! is not by any means one of the most favourable 
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specimens of Mr. Albery’s usually brilliant writing; it is only 
now and then that we have scintillations of his wit and charac- 
teristic epigram. The main subject on which the story relies is 
not the most pleasant for consideration, that of a middle-aged 
lady who has been childless for some twenty years again becoming 
a mother, at the same time that her only daughter bears a son. 
To describe the play as briefly as possible, we may say that 
Mr. Darrtell Roe has just married Cecilia, the only daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Cranberry Buck, who are celebrating their silver 
wedding. Mr. Buck is quite wild at the certainty, as he takes it, 
that Mrs. Roe will have a son born to her—and lays out all sorts 
of plans for his future heir. Awaiting this, his wife and he travel 
—they visit the Engadine, which makes them so young again 
that when Mrs. Buck returns to England at the end of a year 
there is a little son. This, of course, transfers Mr. Buck’s af- 
fection from his grandson to his own child. He is ridiculously 
proud of this ‘December-hatched chick,’ as his son-in-law calls 
it; for Mr. Roe arrives on a visit with his wife and heir, and is 
naturally much disturbed at the discovery of the interloper as he 
looks upon it, for the young couple have been kept in the dark 
as to the arrival of the ‘welcome little stranger.” The end of it 
all is that the respective fathers quarrel fiercely. Roe is going to 
take his departure in high dudgeon, when the nurse tearfully 
imparts to him the intelligence that he cannot take his baby with 
him, as she does not know which is his; the children have got 
‘mixed’ in the process of dressing. The mothers are in the 
conspiracy (arranged by Mr. Paragon), and pretend that they 
cannot distinguish between the two, and, as the fathers are even 
at a greater loss to claim each his own special property, they 
agree at last to share the youngsters in common. There is a 
capital underplot, which might of itself make a good farce. Mr. 
Paragon, nephew to Mr. Buck, receives from his uncle a card, on 
which is written, ‘Meet me outside the Haymarket Theatre ; 
don’t tell your aunt.” He goes into the theatre with his uncle, 
and is suddenly bewitched by a beautiful woman (Mrs, Llorencourt) 
seated in a box opposite. He scribbles on a card a request to be 
allowed to call upon her, and, when she has got into her carriage, 
rushes up and presents this request of his, as he fancies, in a 
handkerchief, which he pretends she has dropped. Unluckily he 
has given her the card his uncle wrote him. The lady is naturally 
indignant at such a request as that conveyed to her, and plainly 
tells him so when they meet; but, though a shy man, he per- 
sistently follows her, and will take no rebuff until, when the 
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circumstance is explained, she accepts him, on the condition that 
he makes Mr. Buck and Mr. Roe friends again. The parts of 
Paragon and Mrs. Llorencourt were made most diverting by the 
clever acting of George Giddens and Vane Featherston. No 
better representative could have been found for the fussy, con- 
ceited, young-old man than W. Blakeley, who really caused the 
laughter of the evening. Miss Victor's well-known ability stood 
her in good stead, for the part of Mrs. Buck is one that -requires 
very careful playing, or it might be made an unpleasant one. 
Edmund Maurice was decidedly good as the fond husband of the 
first and the enraged one of the later acts, Helen Forsyth was a 
very fascinating little wife to him, and the servants, Fanny and 
Ann, found clever representatives in Emily Vining and F. Francis. 
In fact, it was not the fault of the players that the piece itself 
was not a success,—Mr. Albery’s adaptation was preceded by 
Jilted, the very neatly-written comic drama in two acts by Alfred 
Maltby. The fun is healthy, and the characters are well drawn, 
and there is considerable fidelity to human nature in the story. 
Although an oft-told tale, Samuel Pott, Junr., a rich, good, simple- 
hearted fellow, is beguiled into an engagement with her daughter 
Marguerite (F. Francis) by the scheming of Mrs, Daulton (Emily 
Miller). Carrie Dalrypple (sic), Sam’s cousin, who loves him, sees 
through their manceuvres. She lets it be understood that Sam 
has lost all his money, with the natural consequence that he is 
freed from his engagement. He turns to Carrie for his solace, 
whilst Marguerite takes up with his worthless friend, the Hon. 
Henry St. Cloud. The part of a nervous lawyer, Mr. Equity 
Transfer, was a little overacted by F. Emery. S, Valentine was 
good as Carrie’s uncle, Samuel Potts, Senior. F. Atherley well 
represented the sponging voudé, St. Cloud. Ellaline Terriss ex- 
hibited considerable dramatic force, as well as sweetness of 
character, as Carrie Dalrypple ; and George Giddens artistically 
mingled touches of pathos with the more comic side of Samuel 
Potts, Junior. /i/ted was remarkably well received. 

oth. GAIETY. Zhe Bookmaker.—I wrote the following for The 
Weekly Times and Echo; “In this play, Sir Joseph Trent, 
the bookmaker, unlike most men connected with the turf as 
‘pénciller,’ is the essence of good nature and kindliness, He 
has been thrust out on the world at an early age, been a jockey, 
and eventually turned ‘booker.’ He is doing fairly well, when 
it is suddenly announced to him that he is a baronet, and 
possessed of £100,000. He at once sets about being the good 
genius of damsels in distress. He does not feel at home in 
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society, sal: so he is very grateful to Lady Jessie Harborough, a 
frank and generous girl, because she talks to him about racing 
and horses, for which she has a great affection. But she is still 
fonder of Jack Carew; her father, however, will not hear of the 
match on account of Jack’s poverty. Sir Joseph buys her a horse 
and backs it so heavily for her that she wins £40,000. Sybil 
Hardwick and Lord Maidment love each other, but the young 
fellow has to confess to her that in the past he has married a 
worthless woman, and that she is still alive. Sir Joseph helps 
them out of their trouble by proving that the Lady Maidment is 
none other than his Polly, who, married to him, had deserted him 
and committed bigamy. He does not even threaten to prosecute 
her, but sends her away repentant. Nat Goodwin was quaint, 
original, and amusing as Sir Joseph Trent, outwardly vulgarian, 
but, at heart, the truest of gentlemen. His conversations with 
the butler, with whom he fraternizes, were thoroughly racy, and 
he was very genuine in his kindheartedness. William Farren 
was a genial Earl of Harborough, and Reeves Smith most capably 
resumed his original character of Lord Maidment. Christine 
‘Mayne was agreeable as Lady Jessie Harborough; Adelaide 


- Gunn was a gentle Sybil Hardwicke ; Jenny MacNulty made a 


decided hit as Polly, the adventuress ; Charles Glenney and Frank 
Wood were excellent as Jack Carew and Bubbles the butler. 
The piece was received with every sign of approval, and Nat 
Goodwin was warmly applauded.” 

gth. GLOBE.—Last performance of Romeo and Juliet, and close 
of Adelaide Moore’s tenancy. 

tith, LYCEUM.—Casting the Boomerang was revived for the 
final week of the Augustin Daly Company’s appearance in London, 
when the manager made a little speech, and said that he should 
return to the Lyceum in the autumn of 1891. 

11th. Ada Ferrar appeared on this and several following nights 
as Ethel Kingston, in Zhe English Rose, in consequence of Olga 
Brandon’s indisposition, and acquitted herself admirably. 

17th, QUEEN’S THEATRE, MANCHESTER, destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Pitt Hardacre was the lessee. 

2oth. Henry Neville sailed to fulfil a lengthened engagement 
in America. 

21st. SHAFTESBURY.—E., S. Willard invited ministers of all 
denominations to a morning performance of Judah, The clerics 
came in their numbers, and in many cases accompanied by their 
sisters and their cousins, and their aunts—and their better halves. 
Actors could not have had a more sympathetic or interested 
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audience. Every point was taken up, and the applause was 
general and hearty. The whole company were on their mettle 
and at their best. Mr. Willard came forward at the close of the 
performance and expressed his gratification at so many being 
present, as it did away with the “cuckoo cry” that the clergy 
would not enter a playhouse. Twelve hundred invitations had 
been sent out; of the replies only eight had expressed disap- 
probation of the playhouse and everything appertaining thereto, 
and their expressions were very forcible. The manager could 
only regret that any minister should not sanction performances 
by his presence, as his being in evidence could but tend to the 
further purification of the stage. 

25th. PRINCE OF WALES'S. Captain Thérése—Unlike most of 
the comic operas that we have given us in England, which are the 
work of foreign authors and composers, Captain Thérése was written 
especially for a London audience, and had not been tried abroad 
before it was first produced at the Prince of Wales’s. The plot 
is a good deal involved and somewhat inconsequential, but there is 
in the original idea sufficient drollery for a groundwork, on which 
the respective representatives of the characters have built up 
some laughable situations, the humour of which was considerably 
increased after the opening night, whilst, on the other hand, the 
entire performance, which then occupied nearly four hours, was 
most judiciously curtailed to three. The Marquis de Vardeuil 
has arranged for a mariage de convenance between the Vicomte 
Tancréde de la Touche and his daughter, Mdlle. Thérése. The 
Vicomte, a gay young rake, without caring particularly about 
the union, accepts the situation, but Thérése strongly objects. 
She has been educated in a convent, and has never set eyes upon 
her future husband, but has from her childhood had a lover in her 
cousin Philip de Bellegarde. He is equally fond of her, so this 
family arrarangment is anything but to their liking. The Vicomte, 
in his amorous escapades, has been smitten with Mercedes 
(who is only spoken of, but not seen), the young wife of Colonel 
Sombrero, and to forward his views on her, as she has never seen 
either himself or Philip the Vicomte, assumes the latter's name, 
as the coquettish Mercedes has been heard to express a wish to 
be introduced to him. The Vicomte’s visit is discovered, and poor 
Philip gets the blame, and, in consequence, is ordered off to his 
uncle’s chéteau. There he is soundly rated by his uncle and 
his aunt, Mme, la Chandinesse Herminie, who look upon him 
as a Lothario; but he meets his lady-love, and they vow 
constancy, for she will not believe in the stories that are told of 
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him. Philip is ordered close confinement in his chamber, but 
being determined to get back to camp to clear his character, he 
lets himself down from his window in private clothes, leaving his 
uniform. He is no sooner gone than an order comes for him to 
take a batch of recruits to the front. Thérése foreseeing the 
disgrace that will be brought upon him by his absence from duty, 
assumes his uniform and name, and prevails on her aunt La 
Chandinesse and M. Duvet, the notary (who has been summoned 
to draw up the marriage contract), to accompany her in the 
disguise of the two sergeants who were in charge of the raw levies, 
but whom her maid, Marceline, has made tipsy. The maid also 
joins the party in the character of a vivandiéve. Arrived at the 
camp, their troubles begin at once, for instead of the Marquis, 
whom they reckoned on finding in command of the troops, 
Colonel Sombrero is temporarily in office, and as he is a very 
martinet, he puts them to considerable inconvenience from their 
lack of military knowledge. Worse than this, however, is his 
desire to punish che Philip de Bellegarde, who, he learns, has been 
flirting with his wife. Here he is in a fix, for he has Thérése as 
one Philip, Tancréde, who still assumes the chatacter, as another, 
and the real Philip as a third. The Colonel puts them all under 
arrest, and tries them all by an amusing travesty of a court- 
martial, Happily, the Marquis returns to resume his command, 
and identifies the several parties, who stood a good chance of all 
being shot, Tancréde owns to his misdemeanours, refuses the 
hand of Thérese, which is bestowed on Philip, and Marceline pairs 
off with M. Duvet, My province is only to deal with the acting 
and the book; M. Planquette’s music was pronounced to be 
melodious and scholarly, As to the book, it contains some 
“happy thoughts” from Mr. Burnand, such as Tancréde’s bold 
assertion that “a soldier has no business with a wife of his own,” 
and the old Chandinesse’s explanation that “ to love is an irregular 
verb, which does not require a third person present ;” but as a rule 
the libretto was none too lively a specimen of English adaptation. 
The lyrics, some of which Gilbert 4 Becket had contributed, are 
above the average. Hayden Coffin has never before acted with 
such spirit ; he was quite gay and jaunty. Joseph Tapley, too, 
was more animated and natural in his manner, though occasionally, 
from excess of zeal, he was a trifle too melodramatic. Harry 
Monkhouse was very amusing as the notary, a superstitious 
gentleman, who having been told by a gipsy that he will not be 
safe under a roof until a certain date is passed, ludicrously ex- 
presses his fear at ever sleeping in a house. He was well seconded 
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by Phyllis Broughton, with whom his scenes principally lay, and 
who had a charming and graceful mazurka to dance. Henry 
Ashley burlesqued the jealous husband and strict disciplinarian 
capitally in Colonel Sombrero; and Harry Parker was quietly 
droll as the old Marquis. Madame Amadi was a valuable 
aid in her character; and Florence Darley played her small 
part very well. Attalie Claire, an American lady, quite new 
to England, made a favourable impression, though she was very 
nervous on the opening night, and did not do herself justice. 
The remainder of the characters were well-played, and the chorus 
excellently drilled. As “the date of the action of the play is 
between 1585 and 1590, when the Duke of Mayenne was 
assisted in his struggle for the throne of France by the troops of 
Philip of Spain,” there was ample scope for handsome armour and 
gorgeous uniforms, of which the management has lavishly availed 
itself, the designs of the dresses having been most literally and 
and tastefully carried out by Messrs. Nathan and Mons, and Mme. 
Alias. The scenery, which was very beautiful, was supposed to 
represent the country about Dijon ; and the opera was produced 
in the most effective manner by Charles Harris. The principals 
and the composer were called at the end of the performance, 
but no great anxiety was expressed for the appearance of the 
authors. On witnessing 7/érése a second time, I found that several 
of the characters had worked up their parts ¢hemselves to their 
very great improvement, and that the whole went much more 
gaily. 

27th. SHAFTESBURY. (Matinée.) The Deacon—tThe following 
was written by me for 7/é Topical Times; “ A rather cold-blooded, 
but at the same time most sensible, piece of advice given to young 
people by sapient elders is, ‘Do nothing without a motive.’ 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, the author of some very good plays, is 
following out this doctrine. His motive is a good one—he wishes 
to inculcate moral lessons through the medium of the stage, and 
as the stage, to carry out its mission, should be in itself moral, 
Mr. H. A. Jones is doing his best to elevate its tone and to show 
what effects it can produce on mankind in general. We had the 
last proof of this in Zhe Deacon. UHere was a Mr. Abraham 
Boothroyd, albeit that he was a wholesale bacon factor, and a 
mayor, and a senior deacon of his chapel, a very silly old 
gentleman, for he looked upon a theatre as a very sink of iniquity, 
though he had never entered one, and only founded his convictions 
on the strength of his father and his grandfather never having 
seen the inside of a playhouse. Well, he comes up to London to 
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see his nephew, Tom Dempster, ex passant, and then to go to 
some specially bigoted meeting at Exeter Hall. But at his 
nephew’s he meets the captivating Mrs. Bolingbroke, a former 
actress, who has made a bet with Tom that she will so bewitch the 
strait-laced Boothroyd as to carry him off to a theatre. And 
she succeeds, for she takes him to see Romeo and Juliet, and the 
old gentleman is perfectly delighted, and declares that he will go 
to the theatre every night for ever afterwards ; nay, more, he will 
build one himself in Chipping Tadbury, and attract all those whom 
he has hitherto joined in railing at it. I need hardly say that the 
young lady who plays Juliet is Rosie, Tom Dempster’s sweetheart, 
and that in her the recalcitrant Mr. Boothroyd discovers his 
grandchild, offspring of his own daughter, who had eloped with a 
strolling mummer. And so, as in the fairy tales, they all live 
happy ever after—that is, supposing the worthy Mayor does not 
encounter a rather warm reception from his fellow-townsmen on 
his return for his changed opinions as to the iniquity of stage 
plays. Zhe Deacon is very prettily written, and is perfectly 
harmless, but I do not think it will inculcate a very high moral 
lesson. Still, whoever sees Mr, Willard in the character of Mr. 
Boothroyd will be very much pleased, for it is a part that suits 
him. He has to show finesse in being gradually won over by the 
captivating actress who upsets all his preconceived notions as to 
the wickedness going on behind the scenes; he has to exhibit 
considerable pathos as he talks of his past lonely life, and he has 
to show what an extraordinary change one visit to a theatre can 
produce in a hitherto staid and rather sanctimonious old gentle- 
man; and E. S, Willard showed all this remarkably well. Mrs, 
Macklin, too, was excellent in her coquetry and cosseting of the 
worthy Mayor’s little weaknesses ; and the two lovers, played by 
Annie Hill and Charles Fulton, were as foolishly in love as two 
desperately ‘spoony’ young people should be. Zhe Deacon will 
make a very pleasant little curtain-raiser, and but little more. The 
author originally intended to name his work The Play's the Thing. ° 
—In Zhe Violin Players, which preceded it, Mrs. Willard was 
sympathetic and engaging as Giannina.” 

29th. Laurence Cautley sailed for Australia to appear as 
Harry O’Mailley in Zhe English Rose. 

30th. NOVELTY. Light o’ Day.—Sensational comedy-drama by 
Brian McCullough. 
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IX. 
SEPTEMBER. 


Ist. GRAND. A Legend of Vandale.—By A. E. Drinkwater. 
Brightly written, and turning on a legend in the family of the 
Loraines which sets forth that once in every four years the ghost 
of a cavalier who was murdered in Vandale Towers will re-visit 
the place. Norah Loraine (Mary Jocelyn), the present proprietor 
determines to sit up and await the ghost’s coming. Leonard 
Leinster (Scott Buist), a young fellow who has been to a 
fancy ball in the neighbourhood in the dress of a cavalier, seeks 
shelter, having known the place formerly as an inn, is mistaken 
for the ghost by the old servitor Dennis (A, E. Drinkwater), 
whom he nearly frightens out of his wits, but makes himself very 
agreeable to the heroine. The trifle was very well acted. 

6th. DRURY LANE. A Million of Money—The hero, Harry 
Dunstable, is the ward of the Rev. Gabriel Maythorne. He has 
been brought up from childhood in his household, and an 
affection has sprung up between him and Mary Maythorne, the 
parson’s daughter. The clergyman has evidently some doubts as 
to Harry’s steadiness, who is in the army, and having but a 
small allowance from a rich uncle, has rather over-run the 
constable. From a betting transaction he is very short of 
money, and borrows £300 from Dick Bounder, a low book- 
maker and creature of Major Belgrave, the villain of the play. 
The Major has really found the money, and, foreseeing that 
Harry will have some difficulty in repaying it, has advanced it 
in order that he may put pressure on the debtor, so that the 
knowledge of his liabilities may come to Mr. Maythorne’s ears, 
which will probably lead to a separation between Harry and 
Mary, for whom the Major has, strange to say for a man of his 
sort, conceived a violent affection. That which he foresees comes 
to pass; Harry is served with a writ in the presence of Mary 
and the clergyman, who at once says that all communications 
between the young fellow and his daughter must cease, and that 
a marriage is quite out of the question, when Harry considerably 
astonishes everyone by announcing that he and Mary are already 
married, and just at that moment a lawyer—Daniel Whetstone— 
informs him that the rich uncle is dead, and that Harry has come 
into a million of money ; the Major having, only the instant before 
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this, offered to lend Harry the £300, for which the young soldier 
is intensely grateful, although he little thinks that Belgrave has 
done this merely with a view of obtaining an ascendency over him. 
In the next act we find that Harry is spending his money right 
royally. Amongst his other tastes, he has developed a liking for 
the turf. Major Belgrave, who is now his greatest friend, has, 
through Harry’s valet, obtained possession of his private cipher and 
uses it to telegraph to his trainer, John Pawter, telling him not 
to run a horse called White Stockings for the Derby, and makes a 
very big book accordingly on the event. He also introduces him 
to a notorious but beautiful woman, Stella St. Clair. Harry, only 
too readily, falls under her influence, and offers her a seat on. his 
drag for the races. Fortunately, however, he discovers in time 
that his cipher has been used. White Stockings duly runs and 
wins, and so upsets the plans of the conspirators. Stella is the 
wife of Geoffrey St. Clair, a man who has been brought to ruin 
and penury through her and her friend, Major Belgrave. The 
husband is desperately incensed against her, and is almost insane 
from drink and the unsettled life which he leads. He is seeking 
the means to expose her and her accomplice, on both of whom 
he is determined to be revenged, and with this view he allows 
himself to be made the tool of the Major, and apparently enters 
into their plot. The connection between Stella and Harry is to 
be allowed to go on until it is patent to the world that Geoffrey 
St. Clair shall be able to. sue for a divorce and obtain heavy 
damages, of which he is to have his share with his wife and the 
Major. By these means also, Belgrave hopes to separate Mary 
from her husband, and that she will legally free herself and be in 
a position to accept Belgrave. The third act takes place in the 
exhibition grounds. The Major so arranges that Stella and 
Harry shall meet. The beautiful fiend tells her lover that it 
must be for the last time, that her reputation is suffering, and that 
she can no longer trust herself; that she loves him, and therefore 
for her own sake, must go away. Harry, in a weak moment, 
yields to the ascendency she has obtained over him and entreats 
of her to gtay with him. His wife overhears this, and tells him 
that for the future they must be strangers, Geoffrey St. Clair 
now has his revenge. He exposes the plot that has been hatched 
against Harry, and the villainy of Major Belgrave. He lays open 
the whole life of the woman who bears his name, but in doing 
this, the excitement it causes in him is so great that he is seized 
with a fit and dies. In the following act Harry appears to be 
going headlong to destruction. He has invested large sums in a 
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supposed bubble company, of which Belgrave is the promoter, 
and ruin stares him in the face. Stella, who has been living 
under his protection, now comes out in her true character. As 
she imagines he can no longer support her extravagance she 
dismisses him, telling him that she has never cared for him, and 
that she has had her revenge for the scorn with which his 
wife has treated her. The scales fall from his eyes, and Harry 
determines to try and redeem the past. His regiment is ordered 
on immediate active service, and we see the troops prepared to 
march, Mary, in the hopes that her husband has repented, 
comes to Wellington Barracks prepared to grant him a last 
interview, but there she sees Stella, who in the meantime has 
entrapped Frank Hastings, a mere beardless youth, but very 
wealthy, into a marriage with her, and as Mary is not aware of 
this, she is led to suppose that Stella means to accompany Harry 
Dunstable, and, therefore, when he pleads for pardon, Mary is 
obdurate and unforgiving. The last act takes place in Dunstable 
Hall, which is liable to be sold under a mortgage, of which 
Belgrave has managed to obtain possession. Here Mary has a 
dream, which is realised to the audience. As she sits in an old 
tapestried chamber, the scene is rendered quite dark, and then, in 
an instant, we are transported to a “reef on the Indian Ocean.” 
The vessel in which Harry and the troops have sailed has 
evidently been wrecked, and the only survivors are himself, 
Stella, and her husband, Frank Hastings. The latter, who has 
discovered what a notorious creature his wife has been in the past, 
is only seeking for an opportunity to revenge himself by killing 
her, She throws herself on the protection of Harry, and when her 
husband sleeps from exhaustion, she confesses toethe man she so 
much injured the last wrong she has done him in allowing his 
wife to believe that she was still his mistress, and, almost as she 
makes the only reparation she can, she falls dead. The scene 
then is rapidly changed back to the room in Dunstable Hall. 
Hetty Nestledown is kneeling at Mary’s side, and is gently 
breaking to her the news that intelligence has been received of 
Harry, and when she has been gradually prepared for the joyful 
shock, he appears, and husband and wife are reconciled. The 
utter discomfiture of Major Belgrave is brought about by the fact 
that the shares which Harry has held in the supposed bubble 
company prove to be of immense value. The humorous charac- 
ters in the play are those of Hetty Nestledown, a good-hearted, 
outspoken, pretty, but coquettish girl, who pairs off with Tom 
Cricklewood, a young gentleman who cannot quite make up his 
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mind whether he will go into the church or turn comic singer. 
His fate is decided by his being plucked. In the hands of such 
clever artists as Fanny Brough and Harry Nicholls, these parts 
were bound to be amusing. Dick Bounder, too, is a droll character 
in the hands of Fred Shepherd, though I think he might have made 
it a little more refined, as, such a cad as he makes him, would 
scarcely be tolerated by even a fast set. Herbert Standing is 
always good as a polished villain, and his present character fits 
him exactly ; it could not be better played. Charles Warner, 
who made his re-appearance in England, was very warmly 
welcomed, and appeared to be as acceptable to a Drury Lane 
audience as he had been in the same line of character at the 
Adelphi. The same may be said of Jessie Millward. Charles 
Glenney fairly brought down the house by his powerful represen- 
tation of the half-crazed Geoffrey St. Clair. His frenzied bursts of 
passion, his semi-idiotic laughs, and exhibition of low cunning, were 
triumphs, and obtained for him a special call. Alice Lingard, by 
her fascination of manner, cleverly concealed the depravity of the 
woman who had lured so many to their ruin. Her death scene, 
too, was impressive and touching, and she added much to the 
success of the piece. Mark Quinton was very good as Frank 
Hastings; and Guy Stanton played the small part of Lord 
Heatherdown neatly.. The other representatives in the cast 
were efficient. Augustus. Harris, who produced the play, almost 
surpassed himself in the various tableaux that he had arranged. 
The scene at the races, with its real drags and horses, the four- 
in-hand actually being driven off by Charles Warner—in fact all 
the details that we see on Epsom Downs were correctly copied, 
faithfully reprodueed, and created quite a furore ; so did the march 
out from Wellington Barracks of the troops, preceded by their 
band, a wonderfully well-managed stage effect ; and the reef on the 
Indian Ocean was a triumph of scenic display. Another remarkably 
pretty scene, too, was the parsonage, with sportsmen going to a 
meet in the background. The interior of Belgrave’s chambers 
in Piccadilly, of Squandor Mansion, and Dunstable Hall, were 
perfect in their designs, and rich in the extreme. The “ illuminated 
féte” in the exhibition grounds was also wonderfully true to the 
original. On the first night the play occupied four hours and a 
quarter, but this was not to be wondered at, considering the 
heavy change of scenery which naturally took some time to get 
into perfect working order, but the performance was afterwards got 
within reasonable limits, and, is supposed, will take rank as one of 
the most successful productions ever seen at Drury Lane. 
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6th. SHAFTESBURY. The Middleman.—Revived with Mrs, 
Willard and Bessie Hatton as Bessie and Nancy Blenkarn, Mr. 
Harbury as the Middleman and E. W. Gardiner as Jesse 
Pegg. 

11th. CRITERION. 7ruth—For this I wrote the following 
notice for The Topical Times :—* Truth, revived on Thursday at the 
Criterion, was played there eleven years ago (February 8th, 1879) 
and had then the great advantage of Charles Wyndham playing 
the principal character ; Herbert Standing and the late W. J. Hill 
were also in the cast, with the almost inevitable Mrs. Stevens 
included as the ‘strong woman’ and mother-in-law. Of the 
play itself I may own that it made me laugh a great deal, though . 
it was only founded on one of those escapades which married 
men are so prone to in farcical comedy ; but at the same time I 
must own that the second act is but a repetition of the first, 
though the third strikes fresh ground in the cross-examination of 
the four culprits. Three of these four gentlemen have been 
seduced by Sir Partridge Compton (W. Blakeley), a jolly but 
pleasure-loving oldish humbug, to accompany him to a masked 
ball under the plea that they are attending a meeting in the 
‘Consolidation Working Men’s Interest.’ As they have married, 
or are engaged to, young ladies in the Quaker interest this would 
be unpardonable. Mrs. Stonehenge Tuttle, the mother-in-law, 
who used to lock up her defunct husband’s wooden leg at ten 
o'clock to prevent his gadding, has her suspicions, and overhearing 
them talking about Fatimas, Spanish dancers, and Hungarians, 
reveals all she has learnt to the wife and sweethearts. The rakes 
of the night declare, however, that they have only been preparing 
a charade as a surprise for Mrs. Sterry, so the women believe 
this, until Mrs. McNamara, at-whose house they are supposed to 
have been rehearsing, turns up and bowls the men out in another 
taradiddle. She, however, induces them at last to tell the plain 
truth, and the prying Mrs. Tuttle relieves them of her presence. 
T. G. Warren had not quite the light touch required for the 
peccant husband, Mr. Alfred Sterry. W. Blakeley was very 
hilarious and droll, and George Giddens, in the character of John 
Penryn, who like George Washington ‘ never told a lie,’ was quietly 
funny, whilst Aubrey Boucicault, was clever as Frederick Fry, 
who shelters himself under the ‘umbrella’ of his friend’s reputed 
veracity. Maria Daly was a little too stern, Helen Forsyth and 
Misses Frances, E. Terriss and M. Hardinge were very nice. Miss 
Fitzroy, a new comer, an Australian lady I believe, is handsome 
and will take well. I think it would have been wiser to have 
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awaited Mr. Wyndham’s return before reviving 7ruth; he would 
have added greatly to its success.” 

13th. SHAFTESBURY. /udai,—Revived. Winifred Emery as 
Vashti Dethic, an exquisite performance, and E. W. Gardiner 
dryly humorous as Juxon Prall. 

15th. SURREY. The Village Forge—Five-act drama _ by 
George Conquest and Tom Craven; C. J. Hague, Harry Grey- 
ling ; Philip Cunningham, George Rylands ; E. S. Vincent, Daniel 
Brand ; Cruikshanks, Martin Rackstone; Mrs. Bennet, Grace 
Glynd ; Jenny Hum, Tulip, a little servant. 

15th. SADLER’S WELLS. /oan of Arc.—Historical drama in 
four acts by G. W. Innis, played for the first time in London. 


* Follows the accepted story of the Maid of Orleans fairly closely. 


The heroine was played by Isabel Beresford. 

18th. Death of Dion Boucicault in New York in his seventieth 
year. He was born in Dublin, December 26th, 1820, and his first 
and most brilliant comedy, London Assurance, was produced at 
Covent Garden in 1841, with a very brilliant cast. Its success 
caused him to adopt his own name in future (for his first work he 
used the xom-de-plume of Lee Morton). He wrote many plays, 
amongst his best being Old Heads and Young Hearts, 1844; 
Janet Pride, 1855 ; The Colleen Bawn, 1860 ; The Octoroon, 1861 ; 
Dot, 1862 ; Streets of London, 1863; After Dark, 1868; The 
Shaughraun, 1875. Other famous plays from his pen were 
The Flying Scud, 1866 ; and Formosa, 1869. He first appeared 
as an actor in 7he Vampire, a piece of his own, at the Princess’s 
in June 1852. His best character was that of Myles-na- 
Coppaleen. He married Agnes Robertson, a very charming 
actress, and leaves two of his sons, Dion and Aubrey, on the 
stage. For some years Mr, Boucicault’s health had been failing, 
and he sank from pneumonia and weak action of the heart. 

20th. LYCEUM. Ravenswood.—It was by no means the first 
time that Sir Walter Scott’s novel has been utilised on the stage. 
It is of course best known as the foundation of Donizetti's Lucia 
adi Lammermoor, produced at Her Majesty’s in 1838, but was 
first tried in 1823, in Edinburgh, as a five-act drama, under the 
same title as the novel, when the greatest prominence was given 
to the character of Caleb Balderstone. This was reproduced at 
the Marylebone in 1848, Early in 1828, under the title of 
The Mermaiden’s Will; or, The Fatal Prophecy, it was seen as 
the opening piece at the Brunswick, in the East of London, then 
only just rebuilt, and which from some fault in the construction 
collapsed three days after, In this adaptation Alice Gray was 
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almost the principal character. In March of the same year, 
a piece called La Fiancée de Lammermoor was produced at the 
Porte St. Martin in Paris; it was described as a pitce hérotique, 
and again Caleb Balderstone was made a prominent character, 
and the tragic ending consisted in the lovers taking refuge 
together on a rock and being engulphed by the rising waters. 
Another version of it, entitled Brother and Bride, was done in 
New York at the Olympic Theatre, but was a complete failure. 
The latest and most effective version was that by Palgrave 
Simpson—called 7he Master of Ravenswood, and produced at the 
Lyceum, December 23rd, 1865, by Charles Fechter, in which the - 
latter appeared as Edgar of Ravenswood ; Carlotta Leclercq, Lucy 
Ashton ; Hermann Vezin, Hayston of Bucklaw; Miss Elsworthy, 
Lady Ashton; Mrs. Ternan, Old Alice ; George Jordan, Sir 
William Ashton ; Miss E. Laverne, Henry Ashton ; J. H. Fitz- 
patrick, Colonel Douglas Ashton ; Widdicomb, Captain Craigen- 
gelt ; and Sam Emery, Caleb Balderstone. The special scenes 
were “The Mermaiden’s Well,” with the Wolfs Crag and the 
desolate Ravenswood Castle in the distance, “ A Hall in Ravens- 
wood Castle,” and the “ Chapel Cloisters ;” the great feature of 
the scenery (which was all painted by T. Grieve) being 
the “ Kelpie’s Flow,” a marvellous moonlit picture in which 
the rising of the tide was seen. As the moon sunk, peals 
of thunder were heard, and amidst flashes of lightning the 
lovers were swallowed up and drowned in the raging sea, 
A keen interest was aroused in the theatrical world as to the 
treatment Herman Merivale would bestow upon the subject. 
Much was expected, for the adapter had previously given us some 
excellent work, and expectation was not disappointed, for the 
dramatisation has been accomplished in a more than satisfactory 
manner, the original having been only so far departed from as was 
necessary in order to fit it for stage representation, and to produce 
situations that would prove effective. Mr. Merivale has retained 
the poetic spirit of this most tragic novel; he has used both 
blank verse and prose, and has made all his characters interesting. 
The play opens with a most picturesque scene of “ The Chapel 
Bounds ;” on the left, the porch of the semi-ruined chapel, on 
the right the steep and rugged pathways leading from “The 
Wolf's Crag,” the remains of the old building standing forth 
prominently, perched on high. Here meet the two old cronies, 
Ailsie Gourlay and Annie Winnie, the former answering to the 
seer, to whom even to this day Highlanders, in particular, ascribe 
such miraculous powers of foresight ; and here Ailsie utters the 
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1 i portentous rhyme that tells the fate of Edgar, the last of his race, 
i ih and also marks out to Hayston, of Bucklaw, the choice that he 
i | will make between honour and worldly advantage. Presently a 
i |i procession enters, bearing the mortal remains of Edgar’s father, 
| which are to . :buried within the sacred edifice. Edgar requests 
f to be left for a while to commune with the dead, and in a soliloquy 
lets us know the hatred he bears to Sir William Ashton, and hear 
Hii his oath of vengeance. When the retainers return, prepared. once 
i more to raise the corpse, and the priests are in attendance, the 
i | officer and soldiers of the Presbytery appear with a warrant, 
forbidding the sepulture, and almost immediately Sir William 
| Ashton and his daughter Lucy arrive. Edgar taxes Sir William 
i | with the wrongs he has done him, and for which he is about to 
ij take summary revenge, when his eye falls upon the beautiful girl 
im as she rushes between the combatants, Edgar sheathes his sword, 
i} his friends and clan hold the soldiers at bay for the funeral to 
| proceed, and with the words full of meaning the first act ends— 
4 

i 

i 





with Edgar’s utterance of the motto of his race, “I bide my time.” 
The second act opens in the library of Ravenswood, a fine old 
hi wainscotted apartment with stained glass windows, now inhabited 
i| ‘by the Ashtons, Lucy has heard so much good of Edgar that 
t she is evidently interested in him, and with a woman’s sweet pity 
successfully pleads with her father that he will not send off some 
despatches to the government which will bring trouble on the 
young man. Her brother Henry calls her forth to witness his 
prowess with a crossbow, and then Edgar comes to force a duel 
on Sir William ; the sight of Lucy’s portrait brings him to a softer 
mood, and he again stays his hand. A shriek is heard without, 
Lucy is in imminent danger from a wild bull, Edgar seizes a gun 
that is hanging against the wall (most opportunely loaded, by the 
way) and firing through the window, saves Lucy’s life. It must 
be confessed that this incident fell flat and tame; there is but 
little chivalry in a man aiming in safety at even an infuriated 
ie animal. This was afterwards altered; Edgar rushed out and was 
supposed to confront the beast. In the next scene, “ Tod’s Den,” 
Bucklaw and the blustering Craigengelt are awaiting Edgar, who 
is to sail with them to join the Pretender, He is known to have 
gone with the intention of challenging his enemy, and when he 
enters and refuses to give his reasons for having changed his 
mind, Bucklaw taxes him with cowardice, they draw upon each 
other, Bucklaw is disarmed, and exits, breathing bitter words of 
hatred against Edgar. The third scene is a dilapidated chamber 
in “ The Wolf’s Crag,” an exquisite piece of painting with high 
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pitched arches and crumbling ornamentation. Lucy, however, 
constantly occupies Edgar’s thoughts, his heart is softened towards 
her and hers, and when she and her father seek refuge in his 
dwelling from a storm, she gradually wins him from his vengeful 
mood to one of forgiveness, and he promises that next day he 
will become their guest. In the third act, his intercourse with 
Lucy has developed into mutual affection ; at “ The Mermaiden’s 
Well,” a lovely woodland, they plight their troth in a charming 
love scene, most charmingly and naturally rendered. But here 
again the legend of the well points to the unhappy ending of 
their wooing. Sir William is a consenting party to their future. 
union, but the imperious Lady Ashton utterly forbids it. Won 
over by Bucklaw, who wishes to marry Lucy himself, and at the 
same time avenge himself on his rival, Lady Ashton declares 
Lucy to be intended to be Bucklaw’s bride, The Marquis of 
Athole has obtained for Edgar an important appointment abroad, 
and promises to interest himself in recovering possession of 
Ravenswood for him; and so with a very strong situation, in 
which Lucy vows to be true to Edgar during his one year’s 
absence, the curtain again descends. The last act is the most 
powerful. It again opens in Lucy Ashton’s home. She is 
beset on all sides to sign the deed of betrothal to Bucklaw ; her 
mother urges it as her duty. Though still constant to Edgar, 
she cannot understand his silence; no line has she had from 
him, and her letters have remained unanswered. This is easily 
accounted for; the tender missives from both sides have been 
suppressed by Lady Ashton. Lucy’s weak nature yields to the 
imperious one of her mother, and she consents to accede to her 
wishes, but in doing so you can see that she is signing her own 
death warrant. The yearning look in her eyes for escape, her 
half-dazed expression, her deadly pallor, too plainly show the 
agony she suffers. At length she musters courage, and with a 
burst of almost maniacal laughter, she puts pen to paper and 
decides her future. The ink is not yet dry when Edgar’s voice 
is heard without. He has risen from a bed of sickness, and has 
travelled night and day to answer in person the last and only 
letter from her which has reached him. Haggard, worn and 
weary he at once learns his fate. In an interview with Lucy he 
upbraids her with her faithlessness. She is too broken to reply 
or plead much excuse. He demands from her her half of the 
ting which they had broken in gage of their betrothal. Lady 
Ashton takes it from her swooning daughter's neck. Edgar 
grinds it into the ashes with his heel, he mourns his lost love, 
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and, after arranging for a deadly meeting with Bucklaw the next 
day, rushes forth. Lucy recovers from her faint, calls widely for 
Edgar, and drops dead, a fatal ending of her young life which 
does not seem improbable to the audience from one or two apt 
references as to her heart which Lucy has previously made. On 
the sands of the “ sea-coast” Edgar and Bucklaw meet and fight, 
and Bucklaw is killed, but as he dies he reveals to Edgar the 
treachery that has been practised upon him, and tells him of 
Lucy’s death. Caleb Balderstone and Edgar’s old and faithful 
servant and Ailsie Gourlay have come to meet Edgar, and to 
once more impress on him their warning about the quicksands. 
Edgar, mad with grief, mounts his horse to ride back to Ravens- 
wood, and look once more on his lost love. Caleb watches his 
progress as he rides furiously to meet his doom and fulfil the 
prophecy. The distracted old man vividly and most powerfully 
describes his progress, how nobly his master’s horse struggles to 
free itself from the engulphing quicksands, and at last with a 
heart-rending cry Caleb proclaims how man and steed have 
disappeared beneath the waters. In the last scene, “ The Kelpie’s 
Flow,” not a word is spoken. You see but a sandy border to a 
wild waste of water, on which the sun shines with a lurid glow 
and poor heart-broken Caleb gazing at one small dark patch that 
marks the spot beneath which his ill-fated master lies. It was 
wondrously touching, and effective far beyond any attempt that 
might have been made to actually represent the catastrophe, 
Although Edgar and Lucy are not by any means the strongest 
parts in which Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have been seen, they will 
certainly be classed with their best impersonations—the one from 
its tragic and gloomy intensity, changed for a time to bright and 
joyous happiness, and the other from its girlish charm and pathetic 
grief. Everyone remarked on the surprising youthfulness in their 
appearance. Mr. Terriss acted with remarkable dash and fire as 
the dissolute handsome Bucklaw. Mr. Mackintosh richly deserved 
the special marks of approbation bestowed on his acting of Caleb 
Balderstone ; it certainly was some of the finest that had been 
witnessed ; and Miss Marriott was deeply impressive as the 
fateful Ailsie Gourlay. Mr. Wenman was quaint and amusing 
as the cowardly swashbuckler Craigengelt ; and Alfred Bishop 
showed considerable subtlety in his reading of Sir William 
Ashton’s character. Mr. Macklin, strange to say of him, did not 
quite impart the necessary dignity to the powerful Marquis of 
Athole. The youthful Harry Ashton was neatly played by 
Gordon Craig, but not so marvellously well as to entitle him to 
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appear with the principals in the scene when they were called 
for. Miss Le Thiere, one of our best representatives of stern 
unbending women of rank, was excellent as Lady Ashton. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of the mounting of the piece. 
The scenery, for the most part by Hawes Craven, was some of 
the best that has been seen even at the Lyceum. The costumes, 
designed by Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.R.A,, and Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, were in the most perfect taste, Miss Terry’s dresses and 
Mr. Terriss’s wedding suit deserving special mention. The 
overture, preludes, and incidental music, composed expressly by 


Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, were most appropriate, and the funeral . 


chant and the bridal song, both melodious, were artistically sung. 
In fact, nothing was wanting to make Ravenswood a success. 
Admitted that it is a sombre play, yet it keeps the interest 
enthralled. It is only in the first two scenes of the second act 
that it appeared to require a little more strength. Mr. Irving 
commenced his thirteenth season well, and was able truly to say 
at the close of the performance that he would convey to Mr. 
Herman Merivale the cheering news of the success of his play. 

22nd. GRAND. Venus.—Burlesque in three acts, by William 
Yardley, Edward Rose, and Augustus Harris; the music, by 
John Crook was revived, previous to going on tour with Lady 
Dunlo in the title 7é/e; Agnes Delaporte, Adonis; Victor Stevens, 
Vulcan; Grace Huntley, Cupid; Kitty Loftus, Psyche ; Harry 
Fischer, Pluto; Daisy Baldry, Proserpine ; Whimsical Walker, 
Mercury ; Alice Lethbridge, Euphrosyne. 

22nd. STANDARD. The Follies of the Day.—Four-act realistic 
drama, by H. P. Grattan and J. Eldred. A story of fast life, in 
which the hero, Guy Livingstone (T. N. Walter), after nearly 
going to ruin, is saved by the staunch love of his sweetheart, 
Florence Graham (Agnes Knights). 

23rd. GLOBE. The Black Rover—lIt is certainly a novelty for 
the /bretto and the music of an opera to be the work of one man; 
and, judging from the lyrics of Zhe Black Rover, Mr. Searelle 
would perhaps have acted more wisely had he called in the aid 
of another. The opera is justly qualified as “ melodramatic.” It 
is founded on the legend, so universal throughout the world 
almost, of a phantom vessel doomed to sail the ocean, until inter- 
cession or expiation shall release it from its ban. In this case 
the pirate king has thrown overboard the mother of the heroine 
Isidora, and he and his crew will only find release from their 
mortal torments when they shall once more hear the lullaby that 
the mother sang to her child, Isidora is intended by her reputed 
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father Patronio, for the bride of a Count Montalba, but she is in 
love with a poor fisherman, one Felix. They have heard of a 
treasure buried by the pirates, and they go in search of this. It 
is specially guarded by the “ Black Rover,” who suddenly appears 
and carries them off to his ship. There they are to walk the 
plank, and so Isidora asks permission to utter the prayer she 
learnt at her mother’s knee, She sings the lullaby, which releases 
the pirates from their thraldom, the vessel falls to pieces and 
sinks, but Isidora and her lover and companions (for Chickanaque, 
Jacob and Patronio have also been made prisoners), are all washed 
ashore on the Island of Cuba, where the scene is laid. They find 
the negroes in revolt, and are likely to be burned by them at the 
stake, but are saved by Chickanaque, who being a half-crazed 
creature, is looked upon with reverence by the blacks, and is 
allowed to go at large. The underplot consists in the fact that 
Pedro Guzman, the valet to the Count Montalba, assumes his 
master’s names, and that Sabina changes with Isidora, and passes 
as the rich heiress, Whatever success the piece achieved was due 
to the excellence of the scenery, for the Black Rover was mag- 
nificently put on the stage, and to the very fine impersonation of 
the title-ré/e by Mr. Ludwig. Neither Felix nor Isidora, the hero 
and heroine, found good exponents. John Le Hay was very 
clever and droll, Shiel Barry’s Chickanaque was almost a repeti- 
tion of his Gaspard in the Cloches de Corneville, Charles 
Collette did all that was possible with a thankless part. Effie 
Chapuy should have had more to do, for the little she had, she 
did well, and sang very charmingly. Royden Erlynne gave a 
vivid colouring to the part of the bloodthirsty Moro. 

24th. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal sailed for America. 

25th, AVENUE. The Struggle for Life-——When La Lutte pour 
la Vie was produced at her Majesty’s in June last by M. Meyer, it 
was not appreciated by the English public even in its original, 
and with the powerful and sympathetic acting of Mme. Pasca 
and of M. Marian. One reason of this may have been that the 
author evidently mistook the teaching of the Darwinian theory as 
to the survival of the fittest, and chose to impute to him the 
doctrine that a man, sans foy, sans Joy, may to gain his own ends 
sweep every obstacle from his path, reckless of the consequences 
to others; the other reason may have been that, as a rule, 
English people look with some contempt and even ridicule on a 
middle-aged wonan’s foolish love for a young husband. Such 
a character as the Duchess Padovani, who really shares the 
main interest of the play with Paul Astier, is therefore out 
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of sympathy with her audience. The English adaptation is 
announced to have been made by Robert Buchanan and Fred 
Horner. Mr. Buchanan is stated in an interview recorded in 
a London newspaper to have laid claim to the entire adaptation. 
If so, whatever merits or shortcomings there may be in the work 
are attributable to him. The drama has been curtailed to four 
acts with some advantage, but there is a want of lightness and 
relief in it. It will be remembered that Paul Astier, having dissi- 
pated the fortune of the Duchess, seeks tu gain her consent to 
a divorce. As she strenuously opposes this, he determines to rid 
himself of her by poison ; but just as she is about to drink, his 
courage fails him, and he stays her hand. A wealthy Jewess, Esther 
de Sélény, is willing to accept him for her husband, and the 
Duchess having at length freed him to save him from the crime of 
further attempts upon her life, he is about to marry Esther, when 
he is shot down by the father of the girl Lydie whom he has 
seduced, in refutation of Astier’s theory that the strong always 
destroy the weak, the latter sometimes in their turn rising in 
self-defence and destroying the strong. In the English version 
Antonin Caussade, the lover of Lydie, is made the instrument to 
avenge the wrongs inflicted on her and her father, who both die 
from the consequences of Astier’s misdeeds. This, I am inclined 
to think, is an improvement on the original. The young fellow 
has a double motive for taking the law into his own hands, He 
has borne, almost with submission, the loss of the girl he loved, 
but when he finds her father, the man who has been also as a 
father to him, dead of a broken heart on her grave, an implacable 
hatred for the man who has wrought the double mischief fills his 
breast ; he looks upon him as a monster that should no longer 
cumber the earth, and finding Astier in the arms of Esther, 
gloating over the present success of his schemes, and looking 
forward to even greater preferment before men in the future, 
Antonin unhesitatingly puts an end to his career. There is a 
fatal want of sympathy for all the characters in The Struggle for 
Life. Even to poor Lydie, a weak confiding almost child, very 
sweetly played by Laura Graves, our hearts cannot go out, for we 
know that she reckons on the divorce of the Duchess, and that 
she will then become Mme. Astier. Perhaps we feel most for 
' Antonin Caussade, the struggling, honest, retiring young chemist, 
but it must be admitted that average audiences do not look 
beneath the surface ; that a stuttering, hesitating man is not gener- 
ally looked upon asa hero. All the more credit to Frederick Kerr, 
who through almost the entire second act could not only uphold 
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the interest, and not cause the titter which his supposed infirmity 
is prone to raise, but could actually draw tears from many, and in 
the last act could rise to manly dignity, cold and stern—the in- 
strument of justice though the slayer of his fellow man. Mr. Kerr's 
performance was a great one, and has not received the praise which 
in my opinion it deserves. Vaillant is made a cheery grateful old 
man by Nutcombe Gould in accordancewith histext. The character 
was well played, but we see but too little of him in his sorrow to feel 
any great pity for him. And what are we to say of Chemineau ? 
He is a thoughtless little Boulevardier. He, like Astier, has 
risen from nothing, but is different from Astier who, with readier 
wit and tact, can accommodate himself to his improved position. 
Chemineau remains but little better than a gamin de Paris, with 
an intense admiration, almost worship, for the patron whose 
dirty work he does without thinking of the consequences. He 
wears good clothes, but he cannot look a gentleman in them ; he 
wears a good hat, but it is of the pattern to which he has been 
accustomed. He is almost intended for a don diable, and this is 
the only fault I find with Mr. Chevalier’s acting ; we should have 
had at least a suspicion of the cloven foot in him. But he was 
almost too genial. His broken French was excellent (as it should 
be, for Mr. Chevalier is a Frenchman), and he contrived to light 
up the scenes in which he figured by his quaint manner. Still 
it would have been better had a light, instead of an eccentric, 
comedian been cast for the character. Alma Stanley did well 
as Esther de Sélény—who is only a fictitious Countess. In 
reality she is a wealthy Jewess, ambitious, believing that Astier is 
the man who, through her fortune,.can raise her to the position 
to which she aspires, and what little of heart there is in her she 
gives to him. She is not an estimable character, but handsome 
and striking. Kate Phillips’s talents are thrown away on the 
part of the foolish tearful Maréchale de Sélény, who after all is 
an arrant humbug, for while she weeps over the memory of her 
warrior husband, she accepts time-serving, fortune-hunting little 
Chemineau. Mr. Bucklaw is earnest as Védrine, a character that 
is superfluous; and Ben Webster shines most in the latter 
portion of his acting as the foppish Count Adriani, another foolish 
character that could well be spared. Those who filled the 
remaining minor parts were equal to the occasion. It now comes 
to speaking of the two principals. Genevieve Ward fully em- 
bodied the nobler attributes of the miserable wife of Paul Astier, 
and her scene with him where he intended poisoning her was 
highly wrought out ; where the strength was wanting was that she 
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gave almost a maternal tone to her affection for her sinful partner 
—it was chastened enduring love with scarcely one touch of that 
passion which one would imagine should have inspired her 
persistent forgiveness of the insults heaped upon her. Miss 
Ward’s reading may have been a correct one, but it did not tell 
so much with the audience as a more vivid rendering would have 
done. Only praise could be bestowed on George Alexander’s 
Paul Astier. Cold and heartless in the means to gain his end, 
he could warm into the semblance of the most passionate lover or 
cajole his humble victim with his honeyed words; he could be 
stern and relentless and yet tremble and turn coward at the 
thought of the consequences his crime might bring upon him. 
In his death scene he could endeavour to defy that fate which he 
so persistently through his life ignored, and in his last moments 
could prove there was one soft spot in his black heart as he 
uttered his only true words of love to Esther as he died in her 
arms. If good acting could have made a play a success, The 
Struggle for Life should have succeeded. The mounting of the 
piece was superb, and yet in the very best taste, the dresses of 
the ladies who figured as guests were made by the most fashionable 
modistes, and as they were /adies who wore them, and not the 
ordinary supers, they looked at home in them; the male guests 
consisted of young gentlemen who wish to adopt the stage as a 
profession, and are gaining confidence by “standing on.” Though 
personally I was much interested during the entire evening, I 
could not but feel that the existence of Zhe Struggle for Life on 
the boards might not be a very prolonged one. It played but 
a short time. 

27th. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. The Whirlwind.—Four-act 
comedy, by Sydney Rosenfeld (for copyright purposes), 

27th. STANDARD. Fallen Among Thieves.—Five-act drama, 
by Frank Harvey. Acted by the Beatrice Company. 

27th. SHAFTESBURY.—Last appearance of Mr. Willard previous 
to his departure for America, /uwdah and the second act of The 
Middleman were played. 

27th. GARRICK.—George Raiemond, who had been filling the 
réle of Benjamin Goldfinch in A Pair of Spectacles with such 
success during John Hare’s absence for his holiday, relinquished 
it to the original on his return for the 200th performance. 

29th. TERRY’s. Sweet Lavender—Revived with the following 
cast :—Mr. Geoffrey Wedderburn, W. H. Vernon ; Clement Hale, 
H. Reeves Smith ; Doctor Delaney, Julian Cross; Dick Phenyl, 
Edward Terry ; Horace Bream, Henry Dana; Mr. Maw, Fred. 
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W. Irish; Mr. Bulger, Prince Miller; Mrs. Gilfillian, Dolores 
i | Drummond ; Minnie, Marie Linden; Ruth Rolt, Mrs, F. H. 
tf Macklin ; Lavender, Elinore Leyshon. In most cases the original 
a fi! representatives were sadly missed. 

im i 29th. St. GEoRGE’s HALL.—Corney Grain’s new sketch, 
t fi Seaside Mania. 





X. 


| OCTOBER. 





iI Ist. BIRKBECK INSTITUTE. Clement Scott delivered a most 
' tt interesting lecture, which detailed his own experiences under the 
i | title of “ Thirty Years at the Play.” Prior to his having become 
i - known to the world as the talented dramatic critic to The Daily 
Telegraph, Mr. Scott had filled the same position on The Sunday 


7: | Times, and it was from that date, 1860, that he traced the history 

ah of the English stage, which, at that time, he looked upon as in 

i q “a wretched, down-at-heel, untidy, and deplorable condition.” 

i i Its improvement and gradual rise was explained and commented > 
‘ on in an able manner, and was illustrated by various anecdotes 


relating to authors, actors, and plays that were passed in review. 
(The lecture was fully treated in The Stage of October 3rd, 1890.) 

1st. Circus at Bordeaux completely destroyed by fire. Loss, 
£30,000. 

4th. GAIETY. Carmen up to Data—-The following was con- 
tributed by me to Zhe Topical Times :——“ The Gaiety reopened its 
doors for the autumn burlesque with the St. John-Lonnen com- 
q pany, as it is now spoken of, to distinguish it from the Farren- 
,) ’ Leslie troupe. Carmen up to Data is a travesty of the famous 
opera, passing in review the topics of the day ‘up to date,’ and 
burlesquing the characters in a fairly humorous manner—with 
one exception, that of Escamillo, who is made anything but 
ff prominent ; rather fortunately, perhaps, for Jenny Dawson, though 
looking very handsome and resplendent, did not artistically shine. 
As everyone knows the story of the coquettish gipsy girl, there 
is no occasion for me to go into it. Florence St. John, looking 
wonderfully well and in the very best form, was just fitted for the 
character. There is such quiet, arch comedy about this favourite 
singer and actress that she invests every part of a humorous 
‘ nature with interest. She had some charming songs: ‘Ask me 
to marry, I laugh, ‘One who is life to me,’ ‘Calasera,’ and 
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‘Where all is love,’ which were exquisitely rendered and encored. 
The José of E. J. Lonnen was overflowing with humour and fun 
—his mock heroics are delicious, and his song, ‘ The Jolly Boy’s 
Club,’ gained a treble encore. He was excellent, too, in his duets 
with Carmen, and also in a bolero which he dances with her. It 
was, however, in the opening song of the second act, ‘Hush! the 
bogie,’ that he was heard at his best; there was a weird im- 
pressiveness about it, joined to his singing of a charming melody, 
that took the house by storm, more particularly as it was 
emphasized by an effective chorus @ douches fermées. There is 
no doubt that this is ¢4e number of the burlesque, and will. 
soon be hummed by everyone. Lonnen’s dance here, too, was 
wonderfully graceful. Arthur Williams’s make-up as Captain 
Zuniga was excellent; he has a good song, ‘The fashionable 
villain,” and a topical duet with José, ‘It will cause unpleasant- 
ness,’ one verse of which, however, did not please. As usual, 
he gags, but his gags, those of an old stager well up in the 
business, are generally happy. Letty Lind has two very pleasing 
dances; one @ fa toreador, which was novel, and the other, 
accompanying ‘The farmyard’ song, in which she gives imita- 
tions of turkeys, fowls, and parrots. Both were redemanded. 
Katie Barry was a dashing little Alphonze, and quite made her 
mark. I was sorry that clever Maria Jones had not more to do 
as Michaela, the artless village maid ; she has a capital fandango, 
‘Kiss me and go,’ with José. The choruses, ‘A saucy lot of 
girls are we, ‘Hark! hark! what was that?’ and ‘ Better go 
home to your mother, will become favourites. A Gaiety 
burlesque would not be imcomplete without a fas de quatre, 
and so John d’Auban has supplied an eccentric one for Florence 
Levey, Eva Greville, Alice Gilbert, and Maud Wilmot, which had 
to be gone through thrice, so pleased were the audience. These 
.four are joined by Blanche Massey, Maud Hobson, Grace Wixon, 
and Hetty Hamer in a ‘Cachuca de Ocho, which was very 
effective. There was also a telling violin quartette by Misses 
Ashby, Burk, Champion, and d’Alcourt in the opening of act ii. 
The piece was produced under the stage management of Thomas 
W. Chaites.” 

6th. ROYALTY. Swee: .Vaucy.—Revived under the management 
of Harriett Jay. The changes in the cast consisted in Yorke 
Stephens as Sir Roger Tempest, which he played very well, his 
only fault being that he was a little too juvenile. Mr, Garthorne 
was but a stolid conventional Frank Musgrave ; Jennie MacNulty 
was a very fascinating Mrs. Huntly. The third act had been 
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took Annie Hughes’s place as Nancy, and played remarkably well. 
In the provinces, where the piece was sent on tour by Horace 
Sedger, Miss Calhaem made a great hit as Nancy.—This was 
preceded by Pepper's Diary, comedietta, by Arthur Morris, one of 
the wildest ideas that can ever have entered the mind of man, but 
amusing withal. The Hon. Robert St. John, a vacuous young 
gentleman bored with doing nothing, gets hold of Pepper’s diary, 
and proceeds to carry out every entry therein contained—one of 
which is to propose to a fascinating widow, Mrs. Dorothy Pringle, 
who, fascinated by his impudence and his want of brains, accepts 
him. The vacuous gentleman was smartly played by E. Hendrie, 
and the part of a peculiarly choleric old gentleman, Major 
Bunderput, who eases his feelings by smashing vases on every 
possible occasion, by Henry Esmond, who was capitally made 
up, and racily filled his character. Jennie MacNulty looked quite 
the fascinating widow. The trifle, taken from the French, 
pleasantly passed half-an-hour away. 

6th. HAYMARKET.—Mr. Beerbohm Tree and his company re- 
appeared after a most successful tour in the provinces. The 
interrupted run of A Village Priest was resumed, and Mr. Grundy’s 
play was again most favourably received. Julia Neilson for a few 
nights appeared as Margaret, and played the part with great tender- 
ness, She was also seen to much advantage in W. S, Gilbert’s 
Comedy and Tragedy, as Clarice, with Nutcombe Gould as the 
Duc d'Orléans, F, Terry as d’Aulnay, Charles Allan as Doctor 
Choquart, and Mr. Leith as the Abbé Dubois. Carl Armbruster’s 
selection of new pieces with which he returned from abroad, 
afiorded a great treat to musical amateurs. 

7th. PLAYGOERS’ CLUB,—W. Davenport Adams delivered a 
most interesting and chatty discourse, for it could not be called 
a lecture, of his recollections and reflections during twenty years 
passed as a dramatic critic. The information and anecdotes were 
the more valuable, in that they referred to provincial doings, and 
were really fresh information. The evening’s doings were fully 
reproduced in Zhe Stage of October 1oth. 

7th. GLOBE. Zhe Crusader and the Craven—A _ medizval 
opera in one act, words by W. Allison, music by Percy Reeve. 
Sir Rupert de Malvoisie, William Hogarth ; Blondel FitzOsborne, 
John Le Hay; Dame Alice, Effie Chapuy. A very amusing 
trifle, with some charming music excellently rendered, 
8th. SHAFTESBURY. The Sixth Commandment. — In an 
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states that he has taken certain suggestions from Dostoievsky’s 
novel “Crime and Chastisement,” but that he disclaims any 
endeavour to dramatize the work. And this statement may be 
thoroughly accepted, for though the main incidents, but slightly 
altered, take place both in the novel and the play, yet under 
Mr. Buchanan’s treatment, they are but such as have been used 
in many a melodrama. In the novel, Fedor commits a murder 
on two women, partly to work out a theory of his own, and partly 
for the sake of plunder ; in the play he strangles an old Jew, for 
having been accessory to the ruin of the girl he loves. In the 
novel Sonia gives herself to a life on the streets, that she may 
save from starvation her worthless father and hungry family ; in 
the play she is made the unwilling victim of the lust of a Prince. 
The novel is a study, curiously minute and searching of the work- 
ings of the human heart and brain, and sets forth that a woman 
may be but a very outcast in the eyes of the world, and yet be as 
pure as snow in her innermost self. The play makes almost an 
idol of a man who has no ruler but his own strong will, which he 
enforces under the light definition of caprice, and in the culprit 
all that is in any way interesting is that, like the young minister 
in Judah, from the moment he commits the crime, although an 
unbeliever, he has no rest, but hears for ever the voice of conscience 
ringing in his ears, and only obtains peace when he confesses, and 
makes atonement through the punishment meted out to him. 
This last character is Fedor Ivanovitch. His sweetheart Liza, is 
beguiled to Prince Zosimoff’s palace by Abramoff, who delivers 
to her a letter which he knows will bring about her ruin. Fedor 
discovers this, and in his rage seizes the Jew by the throat, and, 
without perhaps intending to do so, strangles him. A prey to 
remorse, Fedor unwittingly gives Zosimoff the clue by which he 
can hunt out the murderer—he uses the knowledge gained, to 
force Anna into a marriage with him ; he brings her to an adjoin- 
ing room to that which Liza occupies, that Anna may overhear 
her brother Fedor’s confession to the young girl that he wants to 
make his wife. Liza insists that, fallen as she is, she is unfit for 
him. He tries to prove that he is no better than she is by con- 
fessing that he is a murderer. When Fedor learns that Anna 
will sacrifice herself to a man that she abhors, to prevent him 
from giving her brother up to justice, he publicly owns to the 
crime, and accepts the consequence in exile to Siberia. In a 
most improbable manner, the author brings all his principal 
characters to that remote and inhospitable spot (even a young 
couple on their honeymoon trip). Retributive justice overtakes 
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the Prince. He has followed Anna (to carry out his now shame- 
ful designs upon her), but finds that by an “order of the Czar,” 
he is to be stripped of rank and riches, and be sent to the mines ; 
whilst Fedor is pardoned, and restored to society for having saved 
the governor Snaminski’s life. Liza is made happy in Fedor’s 
repentance, for it is she who has first pointed out to him that it 
was only by confession that he could make his peace with Heaven ; 
and Anna is supposed to marry her lover Alexis. Passing over 
such a glaring mistake as the rites of the Greek Church being 
performed in Russia, of all places, over a Jew, there was a fearful 
waste of words throughout the play, which was prolonged to an 
inordinate length (later, it took nearly one hour less in performance 
through judicious excision), and the interest was in a great measure 
lost. It is pleasant to pass from the shortcomings of the play to 
the excellence of the acting. Miss Wallis, with rare self-denial in 
a manageress, did not take to herself the best part, but as Anna, 
increased her reputation by her power in depicting agony of mind, 
and tenderness and affection towards her lover and _ brother, 
Elizabeth Robins (who is more the heroine) was very sympathetic 
as the betrayed Liza. The confession of outrage inflicted on her 
was most delicately conveyed. Lewis Waller, had a very trying 
part, as Fedor, and made a distinct advance by his exhibition of 
remorse, and the workings of a troubled conscience. Herbert 
Waring was almost grand in his villainy, it was so thoroughly 
consistent throughout, and was shown with such quiet force. 
Marion Lea played the hoyden well, and brightened up the play 
a little, as did William Herbert as her lover, and M. Marius as a 
police official. A good little bit of character acting, was that of 
Ivan Watson, as a deaf and decrepit general. Maud Brennan and 
J. St. Ange, were also welcome in their respective characters, 
The play was splendidly mounted, and it was no fault of Miss 
Wallis’s, or that of her company, that it was not accepted as a 
success, Later, a more probable ending was given. The newly 
married couple did mot appear in the Siberian scene, and Prince 
Zosimoff was killed by Liza’s father. 

oth. Lyric. La Cigale—Mr. Horace Sedger was to be con- 
gratulated on the complete success of the “ opera comique ” with 
which he inaugurated his management of the most beautiful 
theatre in London. His productions at the Prince of Wales’s 
have ever been distinguished by their elegance and the good taste 
displayed. La Cigale surpassed any of them in the beauty of the 
dresses and the perfection of the scenery, and the action of the 
play taking place in the environs of Bruges, the picturesque 
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Flemish costumes, and the gay doings at a “ Kermesse,” are most 
effectively introduced. The pretty fable of “La Cigale et 
la Fourmi” has been followed and turaed to good account by the 
English librettist, only that he gives to it the required happy 
ending for the heroine. Marton is one of two nieces of Matthew 
Vaaderkoopen, gay, thoughtless, and longing to go on the stage ; 
her cousin Charlotte, married to William, finds all her pleasure in 
rural domesticity. The festivities at the farm attending the 
wedding of the last two are at their height when the Chevalier 
Franz de Bernheim arrives with the Duchess of Fayensberg, with 
whom he is carrying on a strong flirtation. They hear the voice 
of the Duke, who has brought out La Frivolini and a number of 
the Bruges Opera Company to a picnic. The Duchess hides 
herself in a summer-house, and insists, in order that the Duke’s 
suspicions may be disarmed, that her cavalier shall make love to 
the first girl he meets. This is Marton, who presently expresses 
her desire to become an opera-singer. The Duke says that this 
may be managed through his influence if her capabilities are 
sufficiently good, and so she sings the song, “One among Three,” 
which, though not the most.musicianly, is the most taking number 
in the entire score, and gained a treble encore. Marton, a year 
later, is the prima donna, spending freely all she earns, her rustic 
lover Vincent is her secretary, and her uncle her manager. She 
has become deeply attached to the Chevalier, but as he is forced 
through the jealousy of the Duchess to pay the latter considerable 
attention, Marton is led to believe that he is faithless, and so at 
a grand ball given at the Ducal Palace, where she is to entertain 
the guests, she, after the manner of Adrienne Lecouvreur, sings, 
exposing in her song the supposed intrigue of the Duchess, and 
exhausted by the emotion, faints away. Whilst unconscious, a 
transparency shows to her her old home, and she herself ragged 
and forsaken after dissipating all her wealth, sinking at the portals 
of the home in which she was once so happy. But when she 
recovers, and the ball-room is seen again, her peace is restored, for 
the Duchess assures Marton that she is truly loved by the 
Chevalier, who throws himself at her feet, the Duchess silencing 
anything that the Duke may have to say about his wife’s 
indiscretion by reminding him of his own peccadilloes with La 
Frivolini. Audran’s music pleased every one, it was so bright and 
melodious, and the considerable portion of the opera, for which 
Ivan Caryll is responsible, gave equal satisfaction. Mr. Burnand’s 
book is witty and poetic, and the lyrics contributed by Mr. Gil- 
bert 4 Becket are graceful. Geraldine Ulmar sang charmingly 
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dmaginent, and surprised everyone by her talents as an actress, 
Effie Clements’ very sweet voice delighted all, the only regret being 
that she had not more numbers allotted to her. Chevalier Scovel 
was very nervous in his opening, but after his first song he much 
improved, and before the end of the evening had established 
himself as a favourite. Eric Lewis was admirable as the foppish, 
finicking Duke. Michael Dwyer sang with great taste and 
expression ; and Lionel Brough, though last not by any means 
least, was droll and very amusing. Lila Clay and her ladies’ 
orchestra, which performed a very charming gavotte written by 
their conductress, must not be forgotten. Za Cigale was a 
complete success, and Charles Harris, under whose stage direction 
it was produced, was with the principals, authors, composers, and 
Mr. Sedger, applauded to the echo for the result. 

11th. CouRT. Cabinet Minister—Revived after the recess, 
There were only two changes from the original cast—Frank 
Rodney played well as Valentine White, and Carlotta Leclercq 
was impressive as the Dowager Countess of Drumdurris. 

13th. CRITERION. Still Waters Run Deep—Revived. Charles 
Wyndham and Mary Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Mildmay; W. Blakeley, 
Potter; Arthur Elwood, Captain Hawksley, an excellent and 
original reading; Rodney Valentine, Dunbilk. Mrs, Bernard Beere, 
who had been for a considerable time absent from the stage owing 
to a severe illness, most effectively resumed the character of Mrs. 
Sternhold.— Dearest Mamma was also played, in which W. 
Blakeley was a very amusing Browser, E. Maurice a thoroughly 
cynical Nettle Croker, M. A, Victor genuinely comic as _ the 
meddling Mrs. Breezley Fizzle, and Ellaline Terriss delightful as 
Edith Clinton. 

13th. GAIETY. His Last Chance-—Written and composed by 
Herbert and Ethel Harraden. The little musical comedietta was 
well interpreted by Loie Fuller who sang nicely, and by G. T. 
Minshull, the lady having to entice a very bashful lover into 
making a proposal, 

16th. CRYSTAL PALACE. The School for Scandal._—Beerbohm 
Tree made Sir Peter Teazle far too old and silly a man; the 
character was wanting in humour and courtliness. Mrs. Tree 
needed greater experience and power of expressing the varying 
emotions of the part before she could hope to become anything 
of an ideal Lady Teazle. Like everything Mrs. Tree does, how- 
ever, her performance was ladylike. Fred Terry was scarcely 
hearty enough as Charles Surface, and made him too much of a 
fop. Lewis Waller, on the other hand, was far too hearty for the 
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sneaking hypocrite Joseph. Rose Leclercq was, of course, an 
excellent Mrs, Candour; Henrietta Lindley, a clever Lady Sneer- 
well, and Effie Williams an ingenuous Maria. There were 
several who could scarcely be improved on in the cast. H. 
Kemble was a glorious Sir Oliver, and Edward Righton’s Moses 
was genuine comedy. Eric Lewis, as Backbite; Charles Brook- 
field, Trip ; Charles Allan, Rowley ; and Forbes Dawson, Careless, 
all scored. Wilford Morgan sang “ Here’s to the Maiden,” and 
gained an encore. 

17th. COMEDY. _Madcap.—Comedietta by Alec. Nelson. Was 
pleasing, and touched the right chord. It tells how Daphne has 
been brought up by Mrs. Barton whose son Jack has for a tutor © 
one John Read. Though participating in all Jack’s games, and 
with a strong partiality for racing, cricket, lawn tennis, etc., 
Daphne has a true heart in her little bosom, and prefers the more 
staid tutor to the volatile Jack, who proposes, but is refused in a 
very pretty little scene. The tutor says that he must leave, but 
Daphne is sufficiently clever to lead him on to an avowal whilst 
he is announcing his intention, This would have been very 
charming had it not been spoilt to a certain extent by Daphne's 
having only a moment before appeared as a poor boy, she having 
put on this dress which was intended to be worn in some coming 
private theatricals. Rhoda Larkin played Daphne naively and 
with very great charm. , She contrived to give one the idea of a 
madcap, but yet of a gentlewoman at the same time. P, S. 
Champion was fresh and natural as the youthful Jack Barton, but 
G. Kennedy was too staid as the tutor John Read. Helen 
Lambert was a pleasant Mrs. Barton. The audience appeared 
pleased with the little piece, gave it a good reception, and called 
for the author, The character of John Read was afterwards filled 
by Leonard Outram.—At this time there were changes in the 
cast of Merves. Owing to the illness of Gilbert Farquhar, H. 
Kemble resumed the part of Buxon Brittle, and Vane Featherston 
strengthened the cast by her most capable rendering of Violet 
Armitage, originally played by Maud Millett, and which had also 
been very charmingly rendered by Ethel Matthews. 

17th. PARK HALL, CAMDEN Town. The Outsider—-A 
racing drama in four acts by Forbes Dawson (for copyright 
purposes). 

18th. SHAFTESBURY.—Miss Wallis made the somewhat extra- 
ordinary departure of appealing to her audience by asking them 
now that the alterations and improvements suggested by the 
critics had been made in The Sixth Commandment,“ Do you like 
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the play?” and “ Shall we go on with it, as it is very important to 
my husband and myself?” The reply was a shout of affirmation. 

18th. GLOBE.—Giulia Warwick took up the vé/e of Isidora, in 
The Black Rover. 

19th. GARRICK. <A Pair of Spectacles—During Kate Rorke’s 
short absence her part was played by Laura Hansen. 

25th. PRINCE OF WALES’s.—Violet Cameron appeared in the 
title-rdle of Captain Thérése. Gypsies—One-act operetta. Li- 
bretto by Basil Hood, music by Wilfred Bendall. 

25th. ST. GEORGE'S HALL. VF oiled—tThree-act drama, by 
Warwick Buckland. 

27th. SURREY. Jystery of the Seven Sisters —Four-act drama, 
by F. A. Scudamore. 

27th. GAIETY.— Alma Stanley appeared as Escanillo in 
Carmen up to Data. 

29th. Death of Wallace Roberts, partner in the firm of 
Roberts, Archer, & Bartlett, managers of the Croydon Theatre. 
Resulted from blood-poisoning, arising from a severe cut on one 
of the fingers. . 

29th. SHAFTESBURY. Monsieur Moulon ; or, The Shadow of 
Death—F our-act play. I wrote the following for The Topical Times. 
“ Monsieur Moulon made his bow at the Shaftesbury Theatre on 
Tuesday afternoon, and so did the author of this most wearisome 
play. The performance confirmed me in my opinion that we 
Britishers are the most patient and long-suffering nation on 
earth. Charles Hannan, F.R.G.S., F.R.Hist.S., may be entitled 
by his knowledge to rank as a member of the societies to which 
he belongs, but Monsieur Moulon does not entitle him to rank 
as a playwright. He had one strong dramatic situation ; a very 
dangerous one, mark you, but strong in the hands of the capable 
actors and actress who had to interpret it. He led up to this 
in a ridiculous way ; held the house whilst it was going on ; and 
afterwards could do nothing with his characters, Jacques Moulon 
is a rich gentleman who falls in love with Marie Lupin, ‘ The 
Fisher-girl.’ She is apparently a coquette at first, and hesitates 
whether to accept Pierre Carot, ‘A Fisher-boy,’ or her wealthy 
and aristocratic lover. She finally accepts Carot, but soon 
repents her choice, and just as she is becoming tired of life 
Moulon seeks shelter at the cabaret which Carot has taken. 
Here Carot drugs and robs his former rival, and then disappears, 
the play seeing him no more. Marie then attempts to suffocate 
herself with charcoal, and curiously enough selects Moulon’s bed- 
room (with its occupant) for the experiment. Changing her 
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mind before the final moment comes, she rushes from the room 
and closes the door after her, leaving the unfortunate sleeper to 
asphyxiate. He is rescued, however, and eventually marries 
Marie. Later on Mouion’s mind gives way under pressure of 
jealousy, inspired by a wicked marquise, its restoration being 
finally brought about by means of the well-worn-supposed-to-be- 
dying-child method. Of course all then ends happily. I 
generally try to approach a notice of a play in a spirit of respect, 
but I am sorry I could not take Mr. Hannan in earnest. It does 
seem such a pity that an actress like Alma Murray should be 
wasted on such a production; or that Luigi Lablache should 
fritter his talents on such a part as that of Moulon. Charles 
Sugden, too, who was fairly good as Carot, the drunken, sodden 
husband, was thrown away ; but they saved the play from being 
gibed at—except at intervals. Miss Vane as the Marquise, 
clever Adrienne Dairolles, and funny E. M. Robson, did their 
best with the worst of materials. I must say that almost the 
whole of the scene of the charcoal stove was strong, and was a 
good idea; asto the rest ! I must also own that I look 
upon myself as having been defrauded of a novelty. The hero, 
Carot, was to have been a wooden-legged man; but the author 
was persuaded to make him only lame. There would have been 
something so refreshing and absolutely new in a ‘ peg-leg’ 
making romantic love.” 

29th. Lyric. (Matindée.) Moths.—H. Hamilton’s adaptation 
of Ouida’s novel of the same name—was performed for the first 
time at the Globe Theatre, March 25th, 1882. Maries Litton 
was then the Vere Herbert; Louise Willes, Fuchsia Leach ; 
Carlotta Addison, Lady Dolly Vanderdecken ; A. Estcourt, Prince 
Zouroff ; the adapter played the Duke of Mull and Cantyre ; 
Herbert Standing, Lord Jura ; Kyrle Bellew, Raphael de Corréze ; 
Maude Brennan was the Duchess de Sonnez; Lizzie Claremont, 
Princess Nadine Nelaguine ; and Mrs, Cantley, Evan. Since its 
original production it has been several times played. One notable 
performance was that on November 24th, 1887, for the benefit 
of W. H. Griffiths, at the Prince of Wales’s, when Kate Vaughan 
was the Vere, C. Cartwright the Prince Zouroff, F. H. Macklin the 
Lord Jura ; Lewis Waller, Corréze ; Henrietta Lindley, Princess 
Nadine Nelaguine ; Carlotta Addison, Lady Dolly Vanderdecken ; 
and Fanny Brough, Fuchsia Leach. At this special matinée, 
given in aid of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, these last five again 
appeared in the characters in which they had so distinguished 
themselves, and one and all gained universal praise and applause. 
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On this last occasion R. T. Boleyn played Prince Zouroff. The 
one or two. evidences of the man’s better nature were most 
artistic ; but the execution of the character wanted that savage 
power mingled with refinement that the Russian Prince should 
command. Sydney Brough was a very genial and hearty young 
peer as the Duke of Mull and Cantyre; and Herberte-Basing 
effectively filled the part of Ivan. Adrienne Dairolles was the 
scheming, treacherous Duchess de Sonnez, and had all the beauty 
as well as the cunning of the tigress. Beatrice Lamb must be 
congratulated on the power and tenderness she displayed as Vere 
Herbert ; she quite realized the character in its purity and high- 
souled honour, and at times was so good as to lead one to hope 
that the young actress would in the future be a second Mrs. 
Kendal, of whose voice and method she constantly reminded one. 
The matinée was very well attended, and although the amount 
was not announced, Mr. William Greet gave us to understand that 
that about £135 would be added to the fund. Horace Sedger 
kindly gave the use of the theatre. 

29th. SADLER’S WELLS.—Don Edgardo Colona appeared as 
Richard III., and also during the week as Hamlet and Othello. 
“ Possessed of a robust style, but wanting in finish.” 

ST. JAMES’s, French plays~—Under Mr. M. L. Mayer’s manage- 
ment. 27th, Divorgons comedy in three acts, by Sardou and de 
Najac. Des Prunelles, M. M. Jaeger; Adhemar de Gratignan, 
Hurtaux ; Clavignac, Lenorman ; Bafourdier, Ricquier ; Jainarot, 
Daumerie ; Bastien, Lagrange ; Joseph, Millaud ; Cyprienne, Mme, 
Chaumont; Mme. de Brionné, Cheller; Mme. de Valfontaine, 
Davryl ; Mlle, de Losignan, Gaudin ; Josepha, Brunet. 





XI. 
. NOVEMBER. 


Ist. AVENUE. Sunlight and Shadow.—This was one of the 
most delightful plays that had been seen for a considerable time. 
There was sufficient incident to keep the interest thoroughly alive. 
The dialogue was crisp, epigrammatic, and infinitely above the 
average ; and the two types of English womanhood in the sisters 
were specially true to life. Granted many of the audience said 
the writing reminded them of that of Robertson and Albery, it 
might have done so; but it was no mere imitation—the memory 
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was revived in the sparkle and the humanity. Swnlight and 
Shadow does not contain very much of a story. Helen Latimer 
is the daughter of a hard-working country doctor, and though 
from his position she has not too many pleasures, she finds her 
happiness in ministering to the comforts and wants of those 
around her. Like many an unselfish woman, she is rather 
tyrannized over by her younger sister, Maud, a bright, saucy 
English girl—a little spoilt, perhaps, on account of her beauty ; 
and so Helen is her willing slave, and makes her pretty gowns 
and dresses her nut-brown hair. Maud in the meantime enjoys 
her love-making with good-natured but empty-headed young 
Bamfield. Helen’s glimpse of lifelong happiness is revealed 
to her. Mark Denzil, an old friend of her father’s, proposes 
marriage to her ; it is not the ardent, impulsive love of a younger 
man, but it is deep-felt. Denzil’s youth has been stormy ; he 
married beneath him, and his wife turned out all that was bad, 
He believes her to be dead, and so he looks forward to a new 
life with Helen, Just as she has accepted him, Janet Felton, his 
wife, breaks in upon them, and so their dream is broken. Four 
months elapse, and Helen has become almost resigned, when she 
learns that George Addis, the poor, plain, crippled choir-master 
has loved her all his life. By a turn of fortune he is now in a 
position to offer her his hand. She cannot marry the man she 
loves ; but she has, been as a sister to Addis, and he thinks that 
in time she may give him her heart. Whilst she is weighing the 
momentous question of her future, Addis opens a letter that has 
been handed to him, which assures him of Janet Felton’s death. 
Shall he keep this knowledge to himself and profit by his silence 
to obtain the one hope of his existence? He is tempted almost 
beyond human strength ; but he is honourable, and he loves with 
an unselfish love, and so when Denzil returns, only for one last 
interview with Helen, Addis tells them that the obstacle to their 
union is now removed. I cannot say which played better— 
Marion Terry, in her pure, unselfish, graceful womanhood ; or 
George Alexander in his noble, long-suffering self-denial : both 
afforded an artistic treat. Maude Millett was very sunny and 
natural, and Yorke Stephens manly and sympathetic ; Nutcombe 
Gould was the essence of cheeriness and doxhomie ; Ada Neilson’s 
part was a little melodramatic, therefore once or twice the actress 
was out of the picture, but scarcely through her own fault ; Ben 
Webster was good as one of those vacuous, good-tempered young 
men that “smart” young ladies on the stage appear to fall in 
love with—I suppose that they may rule them the easier ; and 
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Alfred Holles, in the small part of a bibulous. gardener, gave a 
capital character sketch. The piece was a decided success, 

ist. Death of Ann Nunn, in her eightieth year. Maiden name 
Boyle. First appearance as Young Norval in Douglas, when only 
fourteen, at the Royalty, Duke Street, London. Played lead with 
Madame Vestris when only nineteen. Last appearance in London 
at Sadler’s Wells, under Osbaldiston, Went the Nottingham, 
Worcester, and Norwich circuits; subsequently the York, Was 
equally good as Rosalind, Lady Macbeth, Constance, Miami, and 
the male vé/es of Romeo, Hamlet, and Claude Melnotte. Made 
her last appearance, in 1863,as Mrs, Haller in Zhe Stranger, and 
William in Black-eyed Susan in the same evening. Was much 
esteemed in private life. 

3rd. HAYMARKET. Beau Austin—Although there was much 
to charm in the language that W. E. Henley and Robert Louis 
Stevenson have put into the mouths of their characters, yet the 
play was not very stirring, and the plot was still less so. Then 
the characters are so contradictory you do not know how to 
take them. Here is Dorothy Musgrave, a young lady of good 
family, engaged to a good-hearted fellow, John Fenwick, a country 
squire, and when he comes to claim her for his wife, she does not 
hesitate to tell him that she has been seduced by one whom her 
lover soon discovers to be Beau Austin, Naturally Fenwick 
threatens dire vengeance ; but Dorothy persuades him to forego 
this, and so he appeals to the Beau, whose conduct he shows in 
such a light that Austin promises to repair the evil by marriage. 
This is strange in a heartless roué to be so easily persuaded. 
Stranger still, when he most humbly offers himself to Dorothy, 
though she still adores him, she refuses his offer; he is not the 
idol she has worshipped. Her brother, Anthony Musgrave, 
meets the Beau on the “The Pantiles,” Tunbridge Wells, in the 
company of the Duke of York, and not being able to force a 
quarrel on Austin in any other way strikes him in public. The 
Beau actually puts up with the insult, pleads excuses for the 
aggressor, owns before everyone that he has been rejected by 
Dorothy, and she immediately throws herself into his arms as a 
reward for his magnanimity. As a picture of the appearance of 
our ancestors, in the year of grace 1820, the play is perfection, 
and it is worth seeing for this; but good as is the acting of 
Mr. Tree and his valet Menteith, how much of the attraction is 
due to the costumiers (Messrs Nathan) who have done their work 
so well? Mr. Tree’s make-up is marvellous—no one, perhaps, 
could at first recognize him—and the peculiarly courtly, old- 
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fashioned grace and imperturbable demeanour was excellently 
carried out. C. Brookfield’s sketch was a highly polished gem. 
Rose Leclercq, too, as Miss Evelina Foster, was a replica of old- 
world behaviour and presence; and Miss Aylward, as Barbara 
Ridley, was true in her bearing and manner to the times in which 
1 she lived. Fred Terry was at his best as John Fenwick. Mrs. 
Tree is always graceful,and to an extent winning, but, as Dorothy 
Musgrave, she never altogether reached the height that might be 
attained. Edward Maurice scarcely knew how to handle the 
most difficult character of Anthony Musgrave—one moment he 
was all empty-headedness, bombast, and foppishness, and the 
next fire and fury. The audience was not enthusiastic. ; 


Time, 1820. 





PROLOGUE TO BEAU AUSTIN. 


“To all and singular,” as Dryden says, 

We bring a fancy of those Georgian days, 

Whose style still breathed a faint and fine perfume 
Of old-world courtliness and old-world bloom ; 
When speech was elegant, and talk was fit, 

For slang had not been canonized as wit ; 

When manners reigned, when breeding had the wall, 
And Women—yes !—were ladies first of all ; 
When Grace was conscious of its graceliness, 

And Man—though Man !—was not ashamed to dress. 
A brave formality, a measured ease, 

Were his—and hers—whose effort was to please. 
And to excel in pleasing was to reign, 

And, if you sighed, never to sigh in vain. 

But then, as now—it may be, something more— 
Woman and man were human to the core. 

The hearts that throbbed behind that quaint attire 
Burned with a plenitude of essential fire, 

They too could risk, they also could rebel, 

They could love wisely—they could love too well. 
In that great duel of Sex, that ancient strife 

Which is the very central fact of life, 

They could—and did—engage it breath for breath, 
They could—and did—get wounded unto death, 
As at all times since time for us began, 

Woman was truly woman, Man was man ; 

And joy and sorrow were as much at home 

In trifling Tunbridge as in mighty Rome. 
Dead—dead and done with! Swift from shine to shade 
The roaring generations flit and fade. 

To this one, fading, flitting, like the rest, 

We come to proffer—be it worst or best— 
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A sketch, a shadow of the brave old time ; 
A hint of what it might have held sublime ; 
A dream, an idyll, call it what you will, 
Of man, still Man, and Woman—Woman still ! 
W. E. HENLEY. 


HAyMARKET THEATRE, 
November 3rd, 1890. 


In the above Prologue, which was distributed to the audience, but 
which might with advantage have been spoken, the part author 
gave us a foretaste of that which he and his collaborator desired 
to set out. 

3rd. Brother Tom de Brunnolo Holmes elected W. M. of the 
St. Asaph Lodge. 

5th. PARK HALL, CAMDEN TOWN. Returning the Compliment. 
—Comic operetta in one act, written by Otto Waldau and F. 
Grove Palmer; music by Henry J. Wood. 

sth. TERRY'S. My Friend Jarlet—One-act play by Arnold 
Goldsworthy and E. B. Norman. This little piece was done by 
the “Old Stagers” during the Canterbury Week of 1887, and 
Mr. Terry soon after purchased the rights of it. It is rather 
strong for a one-act drama. Emilie Jarlet (Julian Cross) is a 
scamp who has been living on Paul Latour (Henry Dana), a rich 
young fellow of good family. The two are shut up in a village 
near Paris by the Piussians, the action of the play occurring 
during the Franco-German war (1870.) In the house where 
they are staying is Marie Léroux (Eleanor Leyshon), a humble 
girl, with whom Latour falls in love and proposes to marry. As 
his settling down will not suit Jarlet, he points out to him that 
ill-assorted marriages seldom turn out happily, and quotes his 
own, showing how he wedded beneath him, soon got tired of his 
wife, and left her and her child. Presently he questions Marie as 
to her antecedents, and discovers that she is his own daughter. 
He is so shocked at his conduct in trying to destroy his child’s 
happiness that, to make amends, he goes as a substitute for 
Latour, who has drawn a lot which sentences him to be shot 
with others for taking part in a sortie. Julian Cross acted with 
rugged force in the principal character, and Miss Leyshon was 
sympathetic. 

6th. OPERA COMIQUE. (Revival.) Smoke—This little play was 
well spoken of by critics at the time of its first production at the 
Adelphi on December 26th, 1870, when Mr, Billington played 
Armstrong; Miss Furtado, the wife Ellen; Mr. Ashley, Brown ; 
Mr. C. H. Stephenson, Burton ; and Mrs. Billington, Abigail. It 
was then described as “ serio-comic,” a definition that may well 
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be permitted to stand, Armstrong, who has been up to a certain 
time a good, loving husband and a steady workman, suddenly 
neglects his home, and takes to drink. His wife Ellen, loving 
him dearly, tries by all the means in her power to win him back 
by gentleness and by shutting her eyes to his faults ; but in vain. 
He has become madly jealous, at first owing to his wife’s frequent 
absence from home, and at length because he discovers, as he 
thinks, the cause: she goes to visit a baby which is not his, and 
the disappearance of her trinkets is accounted for—she has 
pawned them and devoted the proceeds to the support of the 
child. An old friend of the family, Mr. Richard Burton, returns 
from the Cape just when things are at their worst. Ellen screens 
her husband’s backsliding, and endeavours to make him out all 
that is good to his former employer; but Mr. Burton’s suspicions 
are aroused, and at length he discovers the unhappy state of 
things. Reuben then tells the cause of his misery. He loves 
his wife still, but he cannot live with her since she has been 
untrue. The mystery is then explained. The child that Ellen 
visits is the illegitimate offspring of her sister, who, on her death- 
bed, had confided it to her care, and made Ellen promise not to 
betray its shameful birth. The comic scenes lie between James 
Brown and Abigail, Armstrong’s sister. Brown loves the brave- 
hearted, outspoken woman, who tries so hard to keep the home 
together ; and therefore, at her instigation, allows himself to be 
made the scapegoat. And he smokes and drinks, that Reuben’s 
weakness for both of these stimulants may not be laid bare, 
Reuben having previously to Mr. Burton’s departure for the Cape 
been a total abstainer. Compton Coutts and M. A. Giffard 
played the parts of Brown and Abigail with excellent humour. 
R. Boleyn gave a very powerful impersonation of Reuben Arm- 
strong, and Cissy Grahame did remarkably well in one of those 
tender domestic characters of which she is so capable an exponent. 
W. Lestocq was a genial, honest, and kindly-hearted Mr. Burton. 
The piece was well rece*ved, and all the performers were called 
for at its close. 

8th. ToOoLe’s. Two Recruits—Three-act farcical play. A 
more extraordinary piece of work than Frank Wyatt’s play was, 


. perhaps, never seen on any stage. Very laughable at times, and 


with a surprise in it, of which the author gives one no inkling 
until it comes, and then, like some of the dialogue, not quite in 
the best taste. The father of Frank (H. Eversfield) and Jack 
Selwyn (W. Guise) has made an extraordinary will, by which 
they are left almost completely in the power of a despicable 
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creature, Mr. Eldred (Albert Chevalier), He has sole control 
over their education, pocket-money, etc.; in only one thing is 


4 | ! 
| | his authority divided—they may marry if they can obtain the 


consent of his mother, Mrs. Eldred’s (Ruth Rutland), or his. 


| | Frank is so disgusted with his treatment and Eldred’s endeavour 


to force on him his shrewish, spiteful daughter Tricksey (Delia 
Carlyle), that having to escort Mrs. Eldred (a lady old enough to 
be his grandmother) to town, he carries her off to a registrar's 
office and marries her. When he returns he has become Eldred’s 
stepfather, and reminding one of Vice Versd, he lords it over his 
quondam tyrant, sends him to bed early, makes him write 
impositions, and generally bullies him. Jack Selwyn is engaged © 
to a romantic young lady who thinks he should do something 
heroic, and so he determines to enlist, but from some unexplained 
cause instead of doing so he goes into retirement at Highgate for 
some months, during which time Thomas Gurgles (Henry W. 
Brame), who has enlisted under his name, covers himself with 
military glory, but at the same time takes unto himself Sally 
Flapper (Julia Seaman). This comes to the ears of Violet Fane 
(Violet Thorneycroft), through Colonel Gunning, and she is pre- 
pared to discard her supposed hero, when he appears in military 
uniform—why, we know not, as he has no right to wear it. He 
explains matters. Violet overlooks his not having gone to the 
wars, and been thoroughly deceitful, and at once forgives him. 
Some of the most amusing bits of the play are those in which 
Joe Gurgles and Martha, two old servants, take part. ° These two 
were most excellently played by F. Kaye and Mrs. H. Leigh. A. 
Chevalier who has to represent a Pecksniff in his most odious form, 
added another clever performance to his eccentric rd/e of characters. 
Julia Seaman, too, was very good, Violet Thorneycroft played 
charmingly, and is very pretty. The other parts were done full 
justice to. 
1oth, HAYMARKET. (Revival.) Called Back.—Piay in four acts 
by Hugh Conway and J. Comyns Carr. This play was originally 
produced at the Prince’s Theatre, London, May 2oth, 1884. It 
was a success then, and brought into prominent notice Mr. Beer- 
* bohm Tree. There is but little occasion to enter into the plot of 
a drama which follows so closely the story that most of us have 
read. The main incident is in the first act—(as it is now played ; 
when first produced it was in “a prologue and three acts and 
seven tableaux ”)—from where Gilbert Vaughan, temporarily 
blind, having followed Pauline (Julia Neilson), to her guardian’s 
lodgings, comes upon what he imagines to be her dead body, to 
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the murder of her brother, Anthony March (Webster Lawson), 
which has just been committed by Macari. Later, when Gilbert 
recovers his sight, he mourns Pauline as dead, and determines 
to track down her murderer. Eventually, finding her still alive 
but bereft of her senses, he is led to suppose, through the lies 
of Macari, that it was her lover who fell, and that she was dis- 
honoured. Dr. Ceneri, through the betrayal of Macari, is sent to 
Siberia, and Gilbert follows him there, ascertains from him in his 
dying moments that Pauline is worthy of \his love, and Macari 
is hunted down and slain by Petroff (Charles .Hudson), another 
conspirator, for his perfidy. It will be remembered that, in the 
novel, it is an old nurse who looks after Gilbert in his blindness— 
in the play, for this character is substituted a winsome sister, 
Mary (Blanche Horlock), who marries his friend, Arthur Kenyon. 
Granted that Macari’s is a showy part, it would become but a 
commonplace ruffian in less skilful hands than those of Mr. Tree, 
whose every look and action are of relative value to the situation. 
Mr. Anson, the original Dr. Ceneri, did not play the part very 
long, and was succeeded by J. Fernandez, who now once more 
shows us a naturally kind and good man becoming almost a 
plague-spot on society through his revolutionary principles, to 
the furtherance of which he sacrifices honour, humanity—all. 
J. Fernandez illustrates this skilfully and with considerable power 
—his death-scene, a little prolonged perhaps, being impressive. The 
part of Gilbert Vaughan» is not a new one to Fred Terry, as he 
had acted it on tour; it'was a fine impersonation—thoroughly 
human and sympathetic. I’. Kerr and Blanche Horlock were 
excellent. Webster Lawson, quite a young actor, made his mark ; 
and Mrs, E. H. Brooke, as Mrs. Wilkins, showed what can be 
done when even only a few lines have to be spoken. Julia 
Neilson promised to be one of our finest actresses-if she would 
only guard against a tendency to throw too much force into 
strong situations. Up to the last act Miss Neilson’s acting 
was almost perfection; then there was a little exaggeration. 
Experience should modify this. I am the more inclined to 
call attention to this, as I noticed the same tendency to exaggera- 
tion when I saw this clever young actress a second and a third 
time in Comedy and Tragedy. Called Back as a revival was an 
undoubted success, 

11th. STEINWAY HALL. A Needless Lie—Duologue, by Frank 
Lindo, 

12th. George Grossmith gave his musical entertainment, before 
Her Majesty the Queen, at Balmoral. 


10 
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13th. PARK HALL, CAMDEN Town. Mew Year's Chimes — 
Drama by Arthur Shirley (for copyright purposes). 

14th. The “Eccentric” Club opened in Denman Street, 
Piccadilly. 

15th. COMEDY. May and December—There is a little history 
connected with this play. It is taken from La Petite Marquise 
of Meilhac and Halévy, and was originally tried at a private per- 
formance at the Globe Theatre, September 28th, 1882, the Licenser 
of Stage Plays having refused his permission that it should be given 
in public. The adaptation was then made by Sydney Grundy and 
Joseph Mackay ; and Lydia Cowell played Kathleen Lady Ffolliott, 
and asked the audience at the close of the performance—“ Do 
you consider it so very awful?” and though there were some 
objectionable features no doubt, still, more risky plays had been 
licensed, Under its present title, and by the same adaptors, the 
piece was done at a matinée at the Criterion on April 26th, 1887. 
Gilbert Farquhar was the old bookworm, the December of the 


_ play; and Kate Rorke, Kathleen Lady Ffolliott, the May ; 


E, W. Gardiner, the Captain l’Estrange; W. Blakeley, the 
Babbington Jones ; Ffolliott Paget, the Madeline Fenton (now 
Judy Belsize) ; and Lydia Cowell, as now, Jane. G. Farquhar and 
Kate Rorke were most deservedly highly complimented, but they 
played the piece in the vein of pure comedy in which it was then 
written. Mr. Grundy has now founded, alone, on the play in 
which he collaborated, his present version, which he endeavoured 
(I imagine to suit the requirements of the Comedy Company) to 
make farcical—and unsuccessfully. Some of his writing was as 
bright and clever as any he has furnished us with, but there were 
some lines which are not at all in good taste. And then the 
action was so uncertain; at one moment you have an almost 
pathetic touch in the strained relation of husband and wife, and 
then—presto !—you are presented with the wildest of farce. Sir 
Charles Ffolliott is an old bookworm married to a mere girl, 
Kathleen, romantic and with a devotion to sensuous poetry and 
Ouida’s novels. She cannot take an interest in her husband’s 
antiquarian researches, and so he, wishing for her happiness, 
determines to give her good cause for a separation by amicably 
turning her out of doors, at the same time expressing the tenderest 
interest in her well-being, and telling her to wrap up well as the 
night is cold. Kathleen starts with the intention of joining her 
friend, Judy Belsize, who has just told her she has a cottage in 
Hampshire, and that she is in search of a certain Captain who 
has courted her by the sad sea-waves and then run away. This 
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proves eventually to be Captain |’Estrange, who has also played 
upon Katherine’s romance and induced her to believe that he cares 
for her. When he hears she is gone to Hampshire he follows 
her. She quite artlessly tells him that she shall soon be free and 
then he can marry her. But he, of course, only wants her as a 
mistress—-and soon lets her know this, Kathleen comes to her 
senses——returns home, and is at first (forgetting her own conduct) 
quite indignant when she hears from the tattle of eavesdropping 
servants that Sir Archibald has been “ carrying on.” However, 
when it turns out that there is no foundation for this, but that it 
was only her friend Judy who had been in his company, she prays 
her husband’s forgiveness and he takes her to him again and 
burns his magnum opus. The Captain goes off humming a tune, 
but Nemesis will overtake him in the shape of an action for 
breach of promise, brought against him by the gushing Judy. 
This last character had been specially written up for Lottie 
Venne, who, as an attractive little widow with an eye to the main 
chance, makes it an amusing one. Miss Norreys had an almost 
impossible character to attempt to do justice to; allowance must 
be made if she was not quite successful in it. Charles Brookfield 
was essentially a gentleman, though rather an unworldly and silly 
one, as Sir Archibald. Charles Hawtrey did his best in one of 
those light feather-brain parts which he appears to look upon as 
his own, J. F. Graham was humorous as a barrister, with one 
case that is ever upon the point of being heard. W. Wyes and 
Lydia Cowell were excellent. May and December was but coolly 
received, 

16th. Death, at 158, Westgate Street, Gloucester, of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Fletcher, said to be a direct descendant of Shake- 
speare’s sister Joan. 

17th, SHAFTESBURY. Ze Pharisee——Considerable discussion 
arose as to the conduct of the heroine of this play. We are led 
to suppose that in her youth she fell, not viciously, but from an 
imperfect understanding of good and evil. She repented and 
became a good woman. All chance of the discovery of her sin 
disappears, yet she feels compelled by the stings of conscience to 
confess the misdeed of her past life to the husband who worships 
her. Would any woman so jeopardize, in one sense, her worldly 
happiness? My opinion is, that a really good woman, loving her 
husband, would confess, as she would know that her secret would 
be a torture to her—that she would be unable to endure her life, 
knowing that while all the time her husband considered she had 
been ever pure as snow, she was living a lie In whatever light 
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her conduct may be viewed, there is no doubt that the authors 
maintained the interest in their heroine (and her husband) to the 
very last. The audience watched with intense curiosity the 
dénouement of the plot, and appeared to be satisfied with its 
ending ; at least such was the apparent verdict on the opening 
night. Kate Landon has been brought up by a bad father, 
Captain James Darrel, amid scenes of vice. Anxious to get 
away from them, loving him in a sense, and dazzled by Lord 
Helmore’s specious arguments in favour of “ free love,” she lives 
under his protection for some three months. Then her eyes are 
opened to the wickedness of her life. She leaves him and com- 
pletely reforms. Geoffrey Landon asks her to be his wife. She 
commissions her father to tell Geoffrey of her antecedents. The 
Captain, to serve his own ends, divulges nothing, but brings back 
a message, as though from Geoffrey, that he forgives the past on 
the condition that it is never to be mentioned between them. 
They have been married eight years, and love each other 
devotedly, when Lord Helmore, knowing that he may at any 
moment die of heart-disease, is pricked by conscience. He 
determines to provide for the woman he betrayed in his youth, 
and that his resolutions may certainly be carried out, entrusts a 
packet of her letters and her portrait to his old friend, Geoffrey 
Landon, who is to discover her whereabouts. Through a photo- 
graph shown him by Mrs, Landon’s little girl, Katie, Lord 
Helmore learns that the woman he wronged and Kate Landon 
are one and the same. Just as Geoffrey is on the point of breaking 
the seals of the packet, the contents of which will inform him of 
his wife’s shame, Lord Helmore steps in and takes them from his 
hands. The near approach to discovery is too much for Kate ; 
she has learnt from her father how he has deceived her in not 
telling her husband, and she feels that she can never accept 
Geoffrey’s affection and trust in her till he knows all, and so, in 
an agony of shame, she confesses, Geoffrey, who has hitherto 
esteemed her the most peerless of women, is horrified, and cannot 
forgive ; for the sake of their child she shall still live under his 
roof, but be to him a wife only in name. Then comes a letter 
from the (now dead) Lord Helmore, in which he pleads to 
Geoffrey for a woman that was betrayed, should Geoffrey ever 
meet with her. The heart of the husband is softened ; he looks 
into his inner self, sees the hardness and self-righteousness of his 
nature, and that he is wanting in “charity.” He goes forth for 
a time to find it, but before doing so sends by the pure lips of 
their little child a message of peace and forgiveness to his un- 
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happy wife—a message that bears the hope of a reunion of 
hearts at no distant date. Mrs, Lancaster-Wallis was very 
tender, and rose toa great height of passion in the agonizing 
scenes she had to pass through, first where the packet is in her 
husband’s hands, and she tries to persuade him not to open it, 
but to entrust it to her to discover the woman that was to be 
found ; and afterwards, when she has to make the humiliating 
confession at the feet of her husband. Lord Helmore’s character, 
which has to be played in a most subdued manner, as the man 
is supposed to be almost dying before one’s very eyes, was most 
earnestly and pathetically portrayed by Lewis Waller. Geoffrey 
Landon has comparatively little opportunity till the last act, but 
then Herbert Waring brought out his characteristics admirably. 
M. Marius was a typical voué and scoundrel, but made love most 
amusingly to the silly old maid, Miss Maxwell, excellently played: 
by Sophie Larkin, and Henry Esmond and Marion Lea bright- 
ened up the play as a pair of young lovers. Minnie Terry again 
proved herself the most natural child-actress we have on the stage. 
It should be added that, in point of literary merit, Te Pharisee 
was much above the average. 

17th. LYRIC OPERA HOUSE, HAMMERSMITH (hitherto known 
as the Lyric HALL).—Re-opened after considerable alterations 
under the management of Charles Cordingley. The Waterman, 
His Last Legs, and a new and original fairy extravaganza entitled 
Puck, an “ after dinner version” of A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
formed the programme. 

18th. Death of Henry Jeffries Ashley. Began life in the office 
of Maudsley & Co., engineers. First appeared in Glasgow, came 
to London in 1860, and obtained an engagement with Mr. and 
Mrs, Alfred Wigan at the St. James’s. Was subsequently a 
member of the Adelphi company, and remained with them seven 
years. Made his mark as William in Dora, as Geoffrey Gordon 
in Zhe Great Divorce Case, but specially as Joskin Tubbs in Pink 
Dominos. His greatest successes were achieved in the parts of 
old noblemen in comic opera, etc. Last appeared as Colonel 
Sombrero in Captain Thérése, at the Prince of Wales’s, Was a 
nephew of Dr. Doran. Lies buried in Brompton Cemetery. 

19th. PRINCEsS’s. Antony and Cleopatra.—Shakespeare’s five- 
act tragedy revived: Cleopatra, we are told, has been made the 
leading character in the drama in “ two Latin, sixteen French, six 
English, and, at least, four Italian tragedies,” and yet Shakespeare’s 
play of Antony and Cleopatra has not been a favourite with managers. 
There appears to be some doubt as to when it was first produced, 
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Garrick way in 1759, Antony to the Cleopatra of Mrs. Yates, 
then a young actress, and neither of them shone; nor was the 
play a success, for its withdrawal took place in a few nights, In 
Dryden’s A// for Love, drawn from this source, Booth and Mrs, 
Oldfield played the principal characters. In 1813 John Kemble 
made a hash-up almost of the two plays. Mrs. Faucit was then 
the Cleopatra. How little Macready thought of his part, when 
the play was revived in 1833, was proved by his almost passing 
it over in his diary ; Miss Phillips was then the Cleopatra. 
Shakespeare’s play, in its integrity, was produced at Sadler’s 
Wells in 1849, and we had the best Cleopatra, perhaps, that had 
been seen, in Miss Glyn, who frequently reappeared in the character. 
The work was revived by Charles Calvert, of Manchester, and by 
Chatterton, at Drury Lane, both with splendour. The latter 
was in 1873, and the production so crippled the manager’s 
resources, that he never recovered from it; James Anderson and 
Miss Wallis (Mrs. Lancaster) were in this the principals. The 
Drury Lane revival was the latest until Mrs. Langtry’s produc- 
tion. I can understand that the character of Cleopatra should 
be an attractive one to such a beautiful woman as Mrs. Langtry, 
but unfortunately she miscalculated her dramatic strength, and 
neither as the woman who could conquer all hearts, or as the 
powerful queen, did the actress fulfil the requirements of the 
character. Where Mrs. Langtry was not languid or pettish, she 
played with undisciplined force, and it was here that the value 
of an early and life-long training is so apparent. Mrs, Langtry 
wore her own beautiful hair, did not alter her complexion, and 
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was exquisitely apparelled. The Antony of Charles Coghlan will 
»|\be recorded as one of his greatest successes, from the energy and 
passion which ke threw into the portraiture of the enamoured 


king. F. Kemtle Cooper’s appearance and grand delivery of the 
text entrusted to Octavius Czsar were the theme of universal 
praise, The Enobarbus of Arthur Stirling was of the old school, 
and of great elocutionary merit. Of the younger school of actors 
who acquitted themselves well must be mentioned Oscar Adye 
as “A Messenger ;” Charles Burleigh, as Eros; and Henry 
Loraine as Proculeius. Amy McNeil was an attractive Char- 
mian, and Frances Ivor a dignified Octavia. It will not be for 
the acting, however, that the Princess’s production will be specially 
remembered, but for the gorgeousness of its pageants. On these 
the expenditure must have been enormous, and the Hon, Lewis 
Wingfield, if he erred, did so on the score of liberality. The 
pictures he presented to us in the “ Alexandrian Festival,” and 
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of the period. Whilst retaining Shakespeare’s text, and only 
transposing a scene or two, Mr. Wingfield gave us processions of 
Egyptian soldiery and Roman legions, and Egyptian dances in 
the form of ballet, which feasted the eye, but detracted from the 
attention that should have been devoted to the play, which, on 
the first night, occupied over four hours in representation. Such 
pictures as “ The Exterior,” and “‘A Hall’ in Cleopatra’s Palace,” 
“The Banks of the Nile,” and the “Interior of an Egyptian 
Monument,” were in the very best style of, scene-painting, and, 
with the general accessories, attracted the public for a time, 
independently of the merits of the performance. It should be 
mentioned that during the run of the piece, F. Kemble Cooper 
frequently played Antony, and invariably with the greatest 
success, 

19th, SHAFTESBURY.—Mr., John Lancaster most kindly gave 
the use of his theatre for the purposes of a benefit for the widow 
of Charles Du Val, the late most popular entertainer. Clement 
Scott took great interest in the matter, and acted as chairman of 
the committee, of which Cecil Howard was secretary, and W. H. 
Griffiths treasurer. All the members of the theatrical profession 
and managers came forward in the most generous manner, and 
rendered their services; with the result that altogether the sum of 
4300 was handed to Mrs, Du Val. 

22nd. TERRY'S. (Revival.) In Chancery.—Three-act farce, by 
A. W. Pinero. This is one of the author's earlier pieces (it was 
produced at the Lyceum, Edinburgh, September 19th, 1884; was 
revived at the Gaiety, December 24 of the same year; and later was 
given by Edward Terry during his short season at the Olympic). 
It contains much of the clever drawing of character, amusing 
situations, and crisp dialogue, for which Mr. Pinero has since 
become so distinguished. It is absurdly laughable, and the 
principal character fits Terry like a glove. Montague Joliffe, 
whose real name is Marmaduke Jackson, is in a railway collision, 
from the shock of which he loses all memory of the past, and of 
his own identity. From a card found in the pocket of the great 
coat, which is supposed to be his, he imagines he must be 
Montague Joliffe. After the accident, he is carried to an hotel 
kept by a blathering Irishman, Captain Dionysius McCafferty, 
where he is nursed by the buxom Patricia McCafferty, the land- 
lord’s daughter, As Joliffe has run up a long bill, which he is 
unable to pay, the Captain insists that he shall liquidate it by 
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marrying the fair Patricia. The preparations are all made for the 
wedding, when Mrs. Smith arrives. She is a ward “in Chancery,” 
who has been married without the consent of her guardians, to 
the real Montague Joliffe, who travels in her train as her servant 
John. <A reward of £200 has been offered for the arrest of the 
defiant husband. The spurious Joliffe reads this, and imagines 
he has committed some crime which he has forgotten, and as 
Hinxman, a detective, is after him, and Mrs. Smith claims him 
as her husband, to screen her real one, whom Hinxman says he 
shall also arrest for conspiring to commit bigamy, the miserable 
Joliffe plucks up courage, locks up the wedding guests in a room, 
and escapes. He by chance gets back, in company with Mrs, Smith, 
to his wife’s house at Gravesend, where the sight of the familiar 
objects of home brings back his memory. Mrs, Jackson is de- 
lighted to see him, but she begins to ask awkward questions as to 
how he has spent the two months of his absence, and as he is 
supposed to have another wife im esse and a third in posse, his 
position is peculiar—very. But Doctor Titus comes like an angel 
to the rescue, and takes Patricia off his hands. The guardians 
have written, giving their consent to the ward’s marriage, and so 
John comes forth in his rightful character of Montague Joliffe, and 
Marmaduke Jackson resumes his proper name. Edward Terry 
was excessively funny, as Montague Joliffe, in his bewilderment as 
to his identity—his wonderful vacuity, and attempts to remember 
who he absolutely is, combined with his ludicrous agony when he 
fancies he is some daring criminal, were intensely droll, and were 
as amusing as his delight when he meets with his own beloved 
spouse, who, by the way, was agreeably rendered by Alice Yorke. 
Julian Cross was droll as the Irish Captain McCafferty, who 
labours under the delusion that he has a bullet somewhere roving 
about in his internal economy, said bullet being all the while in 
the possession of his medical attendant, Doctor Titus, neatly played 
by F. W. Irish. Prince Miller did well as the detective, Hinxman, 
and Robert Soutar and G. Belmore were both quaint and funny 
as Buzzard and Gawge, two friends of McCafferty. Eleanor 
Leyshon had little more to do than to look pretty, as Mrs, Smith, 
and that she could not help doing, and she had almost as attractive 
an attendant in Violet Armbruster as her maid Walker. Kate 
Mills missed a splendid opportunity as Patricia McCafferty-—she 
was very wanting in go—and Henry Dana did not hit the mark 
as John. One of the cleverest bits of acting was that of Rose 
Dearing as Kittles, the lodging-house slavey—it was full of 
humour. 
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24th. GRAND. The Mock Doctor.—Comic opera in three 
acts. Music by Gounod, book by Richard Semple, lyrics by 
Charles Lamb Kenney. This is an adaptation of Moliére’s Le 
Médecin Malgré Lui, It will be remembered that, in the original, 
Lucinda pretends to be unable to speak, in order to prevent the 
marriage which Géronte, her father, wishes to force upon her, she 
being in love with Léandre. Martine, out of spite to her husband, 
Sagnarelle, who is in the habit of beating her, revenges herself 
by giving out that he is a doctor who can cure all diseases, but 
will do nothing until he has been well thrashed, and so he attends 
Lucinda and gets a good beating to make him own himself a 
doctor. The humour of the play is most prominent in Sagnarelle 
himself, who makes ludicrous mistakes in his attempt to fill the 
position of the medico. Richard Temple gave a very spirited 
rendering both as to music and words, and was ably assisted 
by Effie Chapuy and Susetta Fenn. The rest of the cast were 
vocally efficient, but did not prove themselves very great actors. 
The piece was excellently staged both as to costume and scenery ; 
the chorus was efficient, and there was a pretty ballet, arranged 
by Mdlle. Marie, of the Alhambra; but the opera did not prove 
a great attraction to Islington audiences, although the book is 
not deficient in cleverness ; but Gounod’s music is too good for 
the subject, and is not “ catchy” enough. The original production 
was seen at Covent Garden in 1864. 

24th. SHAFTESBURY. My Lady Help—The following ap- 
peared in Zhe Observer: “In this, which was played before The 
Pharisee at the Shaftesbury, Mr. Arthur Macklin has constructed 
out of familiar materials a fresh and pleasant little play. His 
heroine is a certain young lady of title who, having married a 
Bohemian painter, finds herself in danger of scaring away a 
benevolent but narrow-minded uncle, who mistrusts all fine ladies, 
especially if they have handles to their names. Lady Eva easily 
wins the old man’s heart by making him think her a lady-help 
with all the capabilities of a notable housewife, and she wheedles 
him to such purpose that he ends by giving the young couple 
$20,000. My Lady Help goes capitally, a result mainly due 
to the light-hearted spirit infused into the véle of Lady Eva by 
Miss Florence West, who has not often been seen in anything 
so frivolous. Mr. H. V. Esmond is so indistinct that it is 
impossible to say how near the mark he comes as the young 
husband ; but as the avuncular good fairy Mr. Beauchamp is 
quite at home,” 

25th. PLAYGOERS’ CLUB—J. T. Grein read an_ interesting 
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paper on subsidized theatres, giving details and figures as to the 
subsidy system in Continental houses, and unfolded his own scheme 
for the establishment of a subsidized theatre in London, which 
was to be upheld by private—not state—subscription. 

27th. CRITERION. (Revival.) London Assurance.—“ More than 
forty-nine years ago.(March 4th, 1841) London Assurance was 
first produced at Covent Garden, and announced as the work of 
one Lee Moreton, to be better known in after years as Dion 
Boucicault. And what a cast there was! Old William Farren 
(father of the present) was Sir Harcourt Courtly ; Charles 
Mathews, Dazzle; Harley, Meddle; Robert Keeley, Dolly ; 
Mrs. Nesbitt (with her gay melodious laugh), Lady Gay Spanker ; 
the beautiful Mme. Vestris, Grace Harkaway; W. Anderson, 
Charles Courtly ; and a very clever actor, Brindal, Cool the valet. 
A notable revival was that at the Olympic, December 26th, 1866, 
when Charles Mathews resumed his original character; and Mrs. 
Charles Mathews played Lady Gay; Milly Palmer (Bandmann) 
was the Grace; Horace Wigan, Sir Harcourt; Henry Neville, 
Charles Courtly ; and the boys’ ‘Our Nellie’ Farren, Pert, the 
waiting-maid, Since then we have seen it among the revivals 
under the Marie Wilton management, and at matinées—for Lady 
Gay is a favourite character with novices who wish to make a 
stir and to wear a riding-habit. Boucicault’s play was charmingly 
produced, and in the cast were some who specially distinguished 
themselves. The character of Dazzle is one for which Charles 
Wyndham is thoroughly fitted, and he filled it with that dare- 
devil effrontery and donhomie that the polished adventurer should 
show. I should like to have seen him in the part of Charles 
Courtly ; he would have made of it a feature. Arthur Bourchier 
looked too old for the supposed innocent youth, and was ponderous 
instead of light and bright. Mary Moore looked simply charming 
as Grace Harkaway ; but, unfortunately, she did not ever get 
‘inside’ the part, and the play lost considerably in consequence, 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere gave some original touches as Lady Gay 
Spanker, but I have seen better exponents of the part ;. she was 
light-hearted and mischievous, and yet showed how deeply she 
loved her good-natured but silly husband, ‘ Dolly ’—capitally 
played by George Giddens. W. Blakeley was very amusing as 
Meddle, but missed one or two of the recognized ‘ points,’ We 
had a true and natural picture of the English squire, ‘one of the 
olden times, in H. H. Vincent’s Max Harkaway, and the best 
Cool that has been seen for years in Cyril Maude. I have left 
William Farren till the last His Sir Harcourt Courtly was a 
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veritable picture of the vain, deluded old beau, who, once rid of 
his conceit, was the truest gentleman. The man’s dress of fifty 
years ago was faithfully reproduced by Messrs. Nathan—it was 
in a degree picturesque, particularly that worn by Dazzle. It 
was curious to see again the frilled shirts and the tightly-strapped- 
down trousers, There was a treble call on the final fall of the 
curtain.” 

St, JAMES’s. French plays.—3rd, Les Revoltées, by Edmond 
Godinet; L’Autographe, by Henri Meilhac; and Lo/otte, by Meilhac 
and Halévy, all one-act plays. oth. L’ami des Femmes.—Five- 
act comedy by Alexandre Dumas fils: Cast ; De Ryons, M. Valbel ; 
De Montégre, Lenormant ; De Simerose, Rouvenat; Des Tar- 
gettes, Ricquier ; De Chantrin, Lagrange fils. Leverdet: Daumerie; 
Joseph, Debarsa; Jane de Simerose, Mdlle. Stuart; Mme. 
Leverdet, Gaudin ; Mdlle. Hackendorf, Cheller ; Balbine Leverdet, 
Davril ; Justine, Brunet. 


XII. 
DECEMBER. 


Ist. GRAND. Zhe Middleman.—Was represented during the 
week by a company headed by C. W. Somerset, who interpreted 
the character of Cyrus Blenkarn with much pathos and force, and 
with an agreeable independence of Mr. Willard’s reading. Mary 
Blenkarn was played prettily by Agnes Verity, and the Nancy was 
Miss Hall Caine, a young sister of the novelist, whose imperson- 
ation was marked by much vivacity and sprightliness. The 
remainder of the cast was as follows :—Joseph Chandler, Henry 
Crisp ; Captain Julian Chandler, E. A, Coventry ; Batty Todd, 
J. Phipps; Jesse Pegg, Harry Halley ; Epiphany Danks, F. O. 
Backster ; Felicia Umfraville, Jessie Lee. 

Ist. HAYMARKET.—Revival of The Ballad-monger, with J. 
Fernandez as Louis XI, 

Ist. ST. GEORGE'S HALL.  Possession—Written by Walter 
Browne ; music by Alfred J, Caldicott. Fanny Holland, amusing 
as a gushing and pretty widow, Mrs, Lavinia Limpet ; Kate Tully, 
very bright and engaging as Ella Willoughby ; Alfred Reed, droll 
as Thomas Trotter, the man in possession; Avalon Collard, a good 
lover, as Jack Weldon ; J. L. Mackay, clever as a ’cute Yankee, 
Samuel Washington Tubbs, Strange that on Tuesday evening, 
June 20th, 1871, Miss Fanny Holland took her benefit at the 
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Gallery of Illustration, and a new operetta, entitled Zu Possession, 
by R. Reece, with music by Frederick Clay, was produced for the 
first time, and that the plot of the play bore considerable likeness 
to Walter Browne’s. 

2nd. TERRY’S. (Matinée.) The Penalty—The new three-act 
play by Julian Cross, must be re-written if the author wishes it to 
be of any service. Evidently starting with a motive sufficiently 
strong for an interesting drama, Mr. Cross has so cumbered his 
plot with side issues as to make it almost incomprehensible, It 
is, in a great measure, a one-part play. The heroine, Cora Montez, 
formerly wife of a Mr. Loombe, a Brazilian merchant, has in the 
past poisoned her husband that she may join her paramour. Her 
late husband’s friend, Bentry, had discovered the murder, and she 
has served twelve years at the galleys, and the partner in her guilt 
has been hanged. On her release her beauty captivates a wealthy 
planter, who dies and leaves her a rich widow, and she comes to 
England to try and win the affection of her son and daughter, 
George and Iris Loombe, who have been brought up by Bentry. 
This gentleman, however, will not countenance her in any way, 
and threatens to denounce her past. Cora tries to poison him, 
but her son George, who is a doctor, discovers the attempt, and 
so the wretched woman takes the poison herself and dies. The 
part of Cora Montez requires very powerful acting. Ruth Rutland 
was not equal to it. The author played a foreign scoundrel, Cirio 
Antonelli, well ; Henry Bedford was earnest as John Bentry ; and 
A. Wood quaint and amusing as Jack Barnard, an old sailor. 
Eleanor Leyshon exhibited some power and enlisted sympathy as 
Iris Loombe, an undisciplined but loving girl ; and George Belmore 
gave a clever character sketch as Sam, Rose Dearing played 
quietly, but very effectively, as Lizzie Willis. 

4th. NEw OLYMPIC was opened by Mr. Wilson Barrett, with 
The People's Idol. "Ever since the year 1806, at least a portion 
of the site on which Mr. Wilmot had built the New Olympic for 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has been occupied by a house affording 
entertainment. Originally there stood on it Craven House, in 
which dwelt Elizabeth, sister of Charles I, who was privately 
married to the Earl of Craven. The mansion was afterwards 
turned into a hostelry, known as the “Queen of Bohemia,” but 
business dropped off, and as the house fell into decay, Philip 


‘Astley, in 1803, secured a sixty-three years’ lease, and in 1806 


opened the Olympic Pavilion, a circular building with a dome 
roof, in which equestrian entertainments were given—the lessee 
having obtained his licence for music and dancing through the 
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influence of Queen Charlotte, for whose children he had trained 
an exceptionally pretty pair of ponies. After keeping the place 
open for some seven years at a loss, he parted with the lease to 
Elliston, who made great alterations in the building, and opened 
it in April 1813, as the Little Drury Lane Theatre. He was 
charged with invading the patent rights, and the house was 
shortly closed, but re-opened at the end of the year as “The 
Olympic.” Elliston was fortunate here, for out of the re- 
ceipts of the house he was in a position to become lessee of 
Drury Lane. Barlow and Reeve were the next lessees (1820), 
then Egerton (1821), Oxberry (1822), Frampton (1823), Scott 
(1826), George Wild (1829), Madame Vestris (1831). The 
theatre under her management was noted for the excellence of 
the company, and for the charm of Planché’s productions, 
Samuel Butler took the house in 1840 next ; George Wild again 
in 1841, T. D. Davenport (1844), Miss Kate Howard (1845), 
George Bolton (1846), Davidson (1847), under whose manage- 
ment G. V. Brooke made his first appearance in London, January 
2nd, 1848. Soon after Spicer joined Davidson, and during their 
joint rule the theatre was burnt down, March 2oth, 1849. It 
was rebuilt on a larger scale, and re-opened, December 26th, 
1849, by Mr. Watts, who came to a tragic end by suicide in 
Newgate, where he was confined for forgery and frauds on the 
Globe Insurance Company amounting to £80,000. G. Bolton 
again took the house in 1850, but only for a month, for in 
September old William Farren became the lessee. Mrs. Stirling 
and Leigh Murray were prominent members of his company. 
Then came the Alfred Wigan management, and the appearance 
of the great F. Robson at Easter in 1853. In August 1857 
he became joint manager with W. Emden, and some of the best 
works of Wilkie Collins, John Oxenford, and Tom Taylor were 
produced. Soon after Robson’s death, Emden retired in favour 
of Horace Wigan (1864). Benjamin Webster followed in 1868, 
W. H. Liston in 1869, Ada Cavendish (1872)—great in The 
New Magdalen—Henry Neville (1873), who held the house 
till 1880. Since that date the theatre has had many lessees, but 
they have almost all been unfortunate—most of all, perhaps, 
Mrs. Conover, who lost many thousands on it. The New 
Olympic, opened December 4th, is considerably enlarged—nine 
houses and gardens having been taken in to form the stage, 
which begins where the back wall of the old theatre stood, and 
has a depth of 50 ft.; a width, including scene docks, of go ft. ; 
opening at proscenium, 30 ft.; and height from floor of stage to 
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flies, 65 ft. The house will hold £350, from nineteen private 
boxes, 157 stalls, 205 dress circle, 266 upper boxes, 1,200 pit, 
and 1,000 gallery. The theatre was built by Messrs. Holiday 
& Greenwood, from Messrs, Crewe & Sprague’s designs ; the orna- 
mentation, carried out in the Louis XVI. style, Rose Dubarry, 
white and gold, by Messrs. Allard & Sons; the furniture and 
upholstery by Messrs, Oetzmann & Sons; the electric lighting 
by Mr. Henry South ; and the gas arrangements, electric fittings, 
hot-water apparatus, and canopy outside by Messrs Vaughan & 
Brown. The building is on the cantilever principle, thus doing 
away with columns, so that a good view of the stage is obtained 
from every part of the house. The pit is one of the best in 
London, and all the seats have backs to them. There are in all 
eighteen exits from the house, and all readily available. The 
main entrances are in Wych Street, the stage-door in Maypole 
Court. The saloons, cloak-rooms, etc. are well arranged, and 
particular attention has been paid to the ventilation before and 
behind the curtain, and to the sanitary condition and comfort of 
the dressing-rooms. The house presents a very pretty appearance. 
Of The People’s Idol 1 wrote the following for Zhe Topical Times : 
“ Lawrence St. Aubrey is an ironmaster, who deals most kindly with 
his workmen. Strikes are going on among the men employed at 
the foundries; and Jim Stevens, the leader of the strike, has a 
special animosity to the St. Aubreys, having been dismissed from 
their employ for drunkenness. He has had some cause for 
drinking, for he has been jilted by Myra Keith, and he has vowed 
to kill her and the man who robbed him of her. Arthur St. Aubrey, 
we soon discover, was Myra’s lover; but he is now married to 
Lydia, an American girl, and has settled down. Myra, constantly 
pestering him for money and threatening disclosure, comes to 
St. Aubrey Hall ; and in order to get rid of her he promises to 
meet her at the ruins of Fairfield Abbey in an hour’s time. To 
satisfy her former demands, he has been compelled to raise money 
on bills, These come into the hands of Lawrence, who questions 
him as to them. Arthur then confesses all, so Lawrence arranges 
to meet Myra and stop her extortions, In the next scene the 
great meeting of the strikers takes place. Jim Stevens, the 
demagogue, harangues them, the ‘Strikers’ Song’ (most ex- 
cellently given by Curtis d’Alton) is sung, and the workers march 
off to the following chorus :— 


* Then shoulder to shoulder we'll march to the fray. 
An honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 
Capital and tyrants have long had their day. 

The people are coming along.’ 
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One of the women taunts Jim Stevens with the information that 
Myra has been seen going in the direction of Fairfield Abbey, so 
Stevens follows, and on arriving meets Lawrence St. Aubrey. 
Stevens imagines him to be Myra’s lover, and so tries to shoot 
him ; they struggle, and Lawrence throws Stevens so heavily that 
he is rendered senseless. Lawrence then goes for assistance. 
Whilst he is away Stevens recovers, and Myra arrives at the 
rendezvous. Stevens swears that unless she will disclose her 
lover's name he will murder her. In an ensuing struggle she 
kills him with a blow from an iron bar, and Lawrence, returning, 
believes himself to have been his murderer. Looking up he sees 
Myra, and each supposes the other to be a witness of the crime— 
a most telling situation. In the third act, the first scene of 
importance represents the iron-foundry, where the strikers come 
in a body to force Lawrence’s hands to join them. There is every 
appearance of a desperate struggle being about to take place, 
when a litter with the dead body of Jim Stevens arrives. Myra, 
trying to hide herself, is dragged out by old Stevens, and is likely 
to be torn to pieces by the followers of Zhe People’s Idol, when 
Lawrence and his men rescue her, and the curtain falls on his 
promising that within twelve hours steps shall be taken to bring 
the murderess to justice. This, as may be imagined, forms an 
engrossing tableau. In the last act, at Fairfield Hall, there is a 
fine situation in the meeting between Myra and Lawrence, each 
alternately trying to learn the. other’s knowledge of the supposed 
crime. After all it is proved that neither was the actual cause of 
Stevens’s death, which Dr. Wheeler, who has attended him for 
some time, pronounces to have resulted from heart-disease, brought 
on by dissipation. And so the curtain falls on the prospect of 
happiness for Lawrence and his future wife, repentance for Myra, 
and the resumption of amicable relations between St. Aubrey and 
the workmen, Wilson Barrett exhibited that fire and energy, 
earnestness in love-making, and passionate remorse, that have 
distinguished his acting for years past. Winifred Emery was 
charming in her love scene—so pettishly loving at first, until she 
discovers that the man to whom she has given her promise is in 
trouble ; then so womanly and tender. Lillie Belmore specially 
distinguished herself by the reality of her acting; she completely 
identified herself with the character she represented, and not a 
gesture or a glance was inappropriate. Austin Melford drew an 
almost grand picture of the ambitious, yet well-nigh broken-hearted, 
people’s idol, and W. A. Elliott scored immensely as a loafing 
Cockney workman, who never works, but is loudest in his 
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denunciations against the tyranny of capital. George Barrett was 
thrown away in such a part as Gabriel’s. Of an exceptionally 
good cast I must specially mention H. Cooper Cliffe, Stafford 
Smith, and Franklin McLeay, Louie Wilmot (a spoilt younger 
daughter), and Lily Hanbury as the outspoken wife of an operative. 
Summed up, the enthusiastic reception accorded the piece, the 
actors and actresses, the really magnificent staging, and the 
splendid house augured well for Wilson Barrett’s enterprise. 
Later on the play was further strengthened in the eyes of many 
by the introduction of a dynamite explosion and destruction of 
the St. Aubrey works though the instrumentality of the London 
agitator, ‘The Buster. This part had been ‘written up’ for 
George Barrett, who played it in the place of W. A. Elliott, the 
latter then appearing as old Gabriel Stevens. Without disparag- 
ing the acting of George Barrett in any way, I may say that he 
was as good but not better than his predecessor. Zhe People’s Idol 
to the surprise of many did not take that hold on the public that 
was anticipated,” 

- 6th. GLOBE. Zhe Mock Doctor—was put on for a fortnight’s 
season. Richard Temple, Sagnarelle; Susetta Fenn, Martine ; 
Effie Chapuy, Lucinda ; Annie Dwelley, Jacqueline. 

8th. HAYMARKET. (Revival.) The Red Lamp—by W. Out- 
ram Tristram, better known as a novelist, was the play with 
which H. Beerbohm Tree inaugurated his management of the 
Comedy Theatre. He revived the piece at the Haymarket for 
one of his special Monday nights. Nihilism as the motive for a 
drama is played out, and had not Mr. Tree filled so extremely 
well one of his best characters, Paul Demetrius, I doubt whether 

The Red Lamp would have been so well received. But there 
he was, so artistically made up as to be almost unrecognizable, 
and yet so true to nature ; nothing exaggerated in the appearance, 
the quaint little oddities, the chuckling laugh of satisfaction, and 
his marvellous intonation of “I wonder!” Mrs. Tree resumed the 
character of the Princess Claudia Morakoff, and played it re- 
markably well, too. Julia Neilson was the Olga Morakoff, but 
was stagey and artificial One of the best performances was 
that of F, Kerr, as Allan Villiers, “correspondent of Te New 
York Herald ;” he was manly, cool, and incisive, but he should 
not have given us the Yankee accent only by fits and starts. 
Kemble was too soft-hearted in manner for General Morakoff—a 
man who exiles hundreds on the slightest pretence to Siberia ; 
and I have seen Fred Terry to much greater advantage than 
as Prince Alexis Valerian, he posed too much. J. Fernandez 
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was better as Ivan Zazzulic when he had played it two or three 
times more ; he did not seem at home in it, and made one very 
curious mistake, which caused a titter. In speaking of Babing- 
ton’s Conspiracy of Queen Elizabeth’s time he said: “ This 
happened in 1857.” I missed Rosina Filippi as Félise, the 
intriguing lady’s maid, with a taste for diamonds. Her acting was 
delicious. Miss M. Floyd, the present representative, was a 
perfect Frenchwoman, but wanting in subtlety ; she made of 
Félise but a commonplace, grasping serving-woman, and it is a 
part with which so much can be done. 

8th. LycEUM. (A/fternoon.}—M. Maurel delivered a lecture on 
The Modern Development of the Lyric Art. 

oth. ST. GEORGE'S HALL.—Irving Amateur Dramatic Club. 
“It was a bold thing of amateurs to raise Zhe Tempest on the 
stage ; but though there was very squally weather and a rough 
sea, as far as the incidents of the play were concerned, behind the 
footlights, in front of them all was fair and smooth, and the 
audience was highly gratified. The Tempest had not been seen in 
London since October 1871, on the 28th of which month it was 
revived at the Queen’s Theatre, and was made a magnificent 
spectacle. In this latter respect it was astonishing what excellent 
results were obtained at the St. George’s Hall on a comparatively 
small stage and by an amateur undertaking. Some of the scenes 
were really beautiful, the ballets were pretty, and the costumes, 
etc., by C. H. Fox, were handsome. The Irving A.D.C. numbers 
among its members some of the best amateurs that tread the 
boards, and I was surprised at the delivery of some of the 
‘Irvingites ’—it was so excellent. Let me specially pick out, for 
his unforced humour, W. T. Clark as Stephano; F. Rawson 
Buckley, for his nobility and earnestness as Ferdinand ; and 
F. H. Macey for his savage voice and truculent bearing as the 
brutish Caliban. But that he was a trifle modern F, Sherbrooke 
would have been an excellent Trinculo. The part of Prospero is 
a long study, and Augustus Littleton had not quite mastered it ; 
but when (and it was often) he felt assured of his lines he spoke 
them with dignity and power. An apology was made for Miss 
Kate Johnstone, who was suffering from hoarseness ; it did not 
effect her acting, for she was one of the brightest and tricksiest 
of Ariels that one could wish. And we had such a charming 
Miranda in Mrs, Willian Bell (formerly known and admired as 
Miss Webster) ; and lovely goddesses as Juno, Venus, and Iris, in 
Misses Inderwick, Edith Dixon, and E. M, Churchill; whilst 
Misses Maud Cunningham and Leila Barry sang the duet in the 
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denunciations against the tyranny of capital. George Barrett was 
thrown away in such a part as Gabriel’s, Of an exceptionally 
good cast I must specially mention H. Cooper Cliffe, Stafford 
Smith, and Franklin McLeay, Louie Wilmot (a spoilt younger 
daughter), and Lily Hanbury as the outspoken wife of an operative. 
Summed up, the enthusiastic reception accorded the piece, the 
actors and actresses, the really magnificent staging, and the 
splendid house augured well for Wilson Barrett’s enterprise. 
Later on the play was further strengthened in the eyes of many 
by the introduction of a dynamite explosion and destruction of 
the St. Aubrey works though the instrumentality of the London 
agitator, ‘The Buster.” This part had been ‘written up’ for 
George Barrett, who played it in the place of W. A. Elliott, the 
latter then appearing as old Gabriel Stevens. Without disparag- 
ing the acting of George Barrett in any way, I may say that he 
was as good but not better than his predecessor. The People’s Idol 
to the surprise of many did not take that hold on the public that 
was anticipated.” 

6th. GLOBE. The Mock Doctor—was put on for a fortnight’s 
season. Richard Temple, Sagnarelle; Susetta Fenn, Martine ; 
Effie Chapuy, Lucinda ; Annie Dwelley, Jacqueline. 

8th. HAYMARKET. (Revival.) The Red Lamp—by W. Out- 
ram Tristram, better known as a novelist, was the play with 
which H. Beerbohm Tree inaugurated his management of the 
Comedy Theatre. He revived the piece at the Haymarket for 
one of his special Monday nights. Nihilism as the motive for a 
drama is played out, and had not Mr. Tree filled so extremely 
well one of his best characters, Paul Demetrius, I doubt whether 
The Red Lamp would have been so well received. But there 
he was, so artistically made up as to be almost unrecognizable, 
and yet so true to nature ; nothing exaggerated in the appearance, 
the quaint little oddities, the chuckling laugh of satisfaction, and 
his marvellous intonation of “I wonder!” Mrs, Tree resumed the 
character of the Princess Claudia Morakoff, and played it re- 
markably well, too. Julia Neilson was the Olga Morakoff, but 
was stagey and artificial One of the best performances was 
that of F. Kerr, as Allan Villiers, “correspondent of Zhe New 
York Herald ;” he was manly, cool, and incisive, but he should 
not have given us the Yankee accent only by fits and starts. 
Kemble was too soft-hearted in manner for General Morakoff—a 
man who exiles hundreds on the slightest pretence to Siberia ; 
and I have seen Fred Terry to much greater advantage than 
as Prince Alexis Valerian, he posed too much. J. Fernandez 
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was better as Ivan Zazzulic when he had played it two or three 
times more ; he did not seem at home in it, and made one very 
curious mistake, which caused a titter. In speaking of Babing- 
ton’s Conspiracy of Queen Elizabeth’s time he said: “ This 
happened in 1857.” I missed Rosina Filippi as Félise, the 
intriguing lady’s maid, with a taste for diamonds. Her acting was 
delicious. Miss M. Floyd, the present representative, was a 
perfect Frenchwoman, but wanting in subtlety ; she made of 
Félise but a commonplace, grasping serving-woman, and it is a 
part with which so much can be done. 

8th. LycEuM. (A /fternoon.)—M. Maurel delivered a lecture on 
The Modern Development of the Lyric Art. 

oth. ST. GEORGE'S HALL.—Irving Amateur Dramatic Club. 
“Tt was a bold thing of amateurs to raise Zhe Tempest on the 
stage ; but though there was very squally weather and a rough - 
sea, as far as the incidents of the play were concerned, behind the 
footlights, in front of them all was fair and smooth, and the 
audience was highly gratified. Zhe Tempest had not been seen in 
London since October 1871, on the 28th of which month it was 
revived at the Queen’s Theatre, and was made a magnificent 
spectacle. In this latter respect it was astonishing what excellent 
results were obtained at the St. George’s Hall on a comparatively 
small stage and by an amateur undertaking. Some of the scenes 
were really beautiful, the ballets were pretty, and the costumes, 
etc., by C. H. Fox, were handsome. The Irving A.D.C. numbers 
among its members some of the best amateurs that tread the 
boards, and I was surprised at the delivery of some of the 
‘Irvingites ’"—it was so excellent. Let me specially pick out, for 
his unforced humour, W. T. Clark as Stephano; F. Rawson 
Buckley, for his nobility and earnestness as Ferdinand ; and 
F, H. Macey for his savage voice and truculent bearing as the 
brutish Caliban. But that he was a trifle modern F. Sherbrooke 
would have been an excellent Trinculo. The part of Prospero is 
a long study, and Augustus Littleton had not quite mastered it ; 
but when (and it was often) he felt assured of his lines he spoke 
them with dignity and power. An apology was made for Miss 
Kate Johnstone, who was suffering from hoarseness; it did not 
effect her acting, for she was one of the brightest and tricksiest 
of Ariels that one could wish. And we had such a charming 
Miranda in Mrs. Willian Bell (formerly known and admired as 
Miss Webster) ; and lovely goddesses as Juno, Venus, and Iris, in 
Misses Inderwick, Edith Dixon, and E. M, Churchill; whilst 
Misses Maud Cunningham and Leila Barry sang the duet in the 
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fourth act, and were most artistically assisted in the choruses by 
pupils of the Royal Academy of Music. The orchestra, an 
excellent one, ably conducted by Battison Haynes, was also 
drawn from the same ‘source. I must not forget the prompter, 
E. Combe Williams, for his office was no sinecure. Yet, taken 
altogether, the performance was a commendable one, and any 
shortcomings may be condoned in the cause of charity, the 
proceeds going to the funds of the Medical Aid and Cyprus 
Societies.” 

11th. Zhe Adelphi of Terence was chosen for the Westminster 
play this year. 

11th, MANOR Rooms, HACKNEY. A Secret Sorrow.—One- 
act play, by G. J. Dowse. 

13th. ADELPHI. Alfred B. Cross played Harry O’Mailley in 
The English Rose, owing to Leonard Boyne’s indisposition. 

15th, HAYMARKET. (Revival.) Captain Swift— Special 
Monday evening performance. The character of Mr. Wilding in 
this play is one of Beerbohm Tree’s most capable renderings, and 
is a great favourite with the public. In it he exhibits wonderful 
pathos. Lady Monckton, H. Kemble, Rose Leclercq, Mrs. Tree, 
and Charles Allan appeared in their original characters with their 
former success, The changes were: Webster Lawson, who 
played young Harry Seabrook very naturally ; Fred Terry suc- 
ceeded Macklin as Mr. Gardiner, but was not quite as impressive 
as he might have been; James Fernandez was thoroughly 
effective as the scoundrelly Marshall ; and Miss Aylward played 
the ingénue part of Mabel Seabrook nicely, but hurried her 
delivery a little. 

15th. GRAND,—Miss Laura Johnstone, a very young actress, 
made her London début as Ophelia in Hamlet, and showed the 
very greatest promise. She was supported by Hermann Vezin 
(who had trained her in her art) as Hamlet. Helen Ferrars was 
the Gertrude; G. R. Foss, Claudius ; Herbert Loring, Laertes. 

15th. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. A Foundered Fortune.— 
Drama by W. E. Morton. 

15th. A Million of Money.—Transferred from DRURY LANE to 
COVENT GARDEN. F. Kemble Cooper as Harry Dunstable. 

15th. GRAND NATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE.— Opened by George 
Sanger with Scenes in the Circle and a water carnival. 

17th. NEw OLympic. (Revival) Lady of Lyons.—Special 
Wednesday afternoon. Wilson and George Barrett as Claude 
Melnotte and Colonel Damas. Cooper Cliffe, Beauseant ; Mrs. 
Henry Leigh, Madame Deschappelles ; Alice Cook, Widow Melnotte 
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—all excellent in characters that they have played before. 
Winifred Emery as Pauline Deschappelles exhibited with greater 
truth the more tender side of the character. The performance 
was an intellectual one, but was wanting in power. 

17th. KILBURN TOWN HALL. Female Barbarism—An 
original operetta or “ Curtain Razor” in one act, the libretto by 
E. La Touche Hancock, the music by Clement Locknane. 
Though written in a merry vein, the lines are not of the very 
highest class of poetry, but they are set to really charming music. 
The idea is a fanciful one. A strong-minded lady who has left 
her husband sets up a barber’s shop, and is assisted by a number 
of pretty girl assistants, who cut, and curl, and shave the male 
customers. Presently the deserted husband enters, and a mutual 
recognition between him and his wife takes place, but she will 
at first have nothing to say to him. He then fetches a host 
of young fellows who have flirted with and kissed the pretty 
attendants, and, their joint entreaties prevailing, the couple are 
reconciled. The trifle was done excellent justice to by Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Edgar Fisher, Messrs, Frank Stratton and Meirion 
Davies, Misses Tamar Buck and Maude Evans, and quite a bevy 
of beauty in the shape of female customers, who formed the 
chorus. 

18th. COMEDY. /Jaue—The authors of this merry play 
publicly announced that they were not indebted to Des Velliere’s 
Préte moi la Femme, but that the idea was originally used in 
Harry Nicholls’s farce, Zimson’s Little Holiday, of which Jane is 
but a development. There was really no occasion for the lucky 
and clever authors to say anything on the matter, for the motive 
has been used in several other pieces, notably in Your Wife, 
They treated it freshly and it found favour, so they might have 
been satisfied, for, after all, there is nothing absolutely new under 
the sun. Charles Shackleton has been left a certain fortune on 
condition that he marries. To obtain a portion of it, he induces 
his trustee, Mr. Kershaw, to believe that he is no longer a 
bachelor, and even draws a further sum on the plea of his wife’s 
extravagance. The sudden coming to town of Mr. Kershaw 
forces Shackleton to endeavour to induce some one to pass as 
his wife ; Lucy Norton, to whom he is really engaged, indignantly 
refuses to accept the position; but Jane, his housemaid, for a 
consideration agrees at once. There is one little drawback to 
this, however, for that very morning Jane has been secretly united 
in wedlock to William Shackleton’s valet, and he objects strongly 
to the endearments lavished upon his new-made bride by her 
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supposed husband and the rather amorous Kershaw. William, 
in the endeavour to assist his master in his dilemma, has equalled 
his master in duplicity by informing Mrs. Chadwick, a middle-aged 
but gushing widow, that she may really become Mrs, Shackleton 
if she will assume the character at once. She is only too willing, 
and so when Kershaw first arrives he wonders at Shackle- 
ton’s taste, and’ proceeds to lecture the lady on her extravagance. 
The mistake is rectified in his eyes by his being informed that 
the widow suffers from hallucinations ; but the fun of the piece 
is considerably strengthened by this particular scene. Then 
Shackleton unfortunately forgets some of his statements, one of 
which is that he is a happy father, and so a baby has to be 
borrowed from Mrs, Pixton, which has to be reclaimed by her 
diminutive but valiant husband in a very droll encounter with 
the Shackleton household. William at last can bear his position 
no longer; he blurts out the whole truth, and Kershaw, like all 
stage guardians or trustees, relents and forgives on the condition 
that Shackleton marries Lucy at once, and thus relieves the 
impudent perverter of the truth from the anxiety he has been 
suffering under, as to whether he will be charged with obtaining 
money under false pretences. William is once more happy in 
having his Jane all to himself, and Jane is at the summit of 
human bliss, for she and her husband will now be able to purchase 
the special “milk walk” on which she has looked with such a 
longing eye. The piece was admirably suited to Mr. Hawtrey’s 
company, for it must be owned that some of the situations, and 
especially some of the lines, required the very lightest treatment, 
or they might be looked upon as objectionable. Fortunately 
Lottie Venne is so bright and quick, so full of life, and has such a 
neat and /iguante way of saying things, that she glosses over 
what might be unpleasant and is really daring. Her Jane was 
inimitable. Charles Hawtrey, too, can so perfectly assume the 
unblushing effrontery of the most impudent and barefaced story- 
teller with an air of such perfect innocence—he can put on a vacuous 
look, better, perhaps, than any other actor in his line, and made 
of Shackleton a sad scamp, but an amusing one withal. He was 
much assisted by Charles Brookfield as William, whose jealous 
woes and tortures were depicted in the most comically lachrymose 
manner. As a good foil to those two was the genial, simple 
Kershaw of H. Kemble ; then E. Robson did much with a small 
part, Miss Ewell was amusing, and Ethel Matthews graceful and 
interesting. Master R, Saker, as an impudent “ Buttons,” proved 
himself, on his début, the clever son of a clever father, 
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18th. ST. GEORGE’S HALL. A? the Pantomime.—New musical 
sketch, by Corney Grain, 

18th. Death of Mrs. George Conquest, from the result of 
an accident, The horses in her carriage having run away, she 
jumped from it and fell on her head. On the same day the 
previous year Mr. Conquest lost a daughter. On each date it 
was the occasion of Clarence Hague’s benefit at the Surrey. 

20th. PRINCE OF WALES’s. The Rose and the Ring—(A 
series of afternoon performances.) “ Strange, as the result proved, 
that Thackeray’s charming Christmas story had not been adapted 
for the stage earlier. Certainly it presented difficulties, but these 
were completely overcome by Savile Clarke, who, knowing he 
could not improve upon them, made use of the author’s own 
lines, only introducing some very pretty lyrics. It will be 
remembered that the story was written in Rome, thirty-seven 
years ago, to amuse some children in a city where not even a 
magic lantern could be obtained to delight them at the festive 
season, and Thackeray had his work printed the next year. The 
drawings which he himself made of the various personages 
were faithfully realized on the stage, together with such various 
incidents as the King and Queen of Paflagonia at breakfast. 
The transformation of Jenkins into a door-knocker, the reprieve 
of Prince Bulbo on the scaffold, Betsinda and her warming-pan, 
and the two Kings, Padella and Valoroso, in their monks’ dress, 
flagellating each other, were as faithfully reproduced. But 
as the story itself alone would hardly satisfy without some 
display—the fairy element was made the vehicle for the intro- 
duction of some charming ballets, and in the second act for a 
grand array of guards most picturesquely uniformed and armed ; 
and all these parts were filled by children, who also sang the 
choruses, and were put through their exercises by the Commander- 
in-Chief, Miss Empsie Bowman, with a coolness and precision, 
and a pretty little assumption of authority that are marvellous 
in such a mite. I must also mention her graceful dancing and 
singing of “Pooty, very pooty!” in the first act as the little 
beggar girl, Polly. Harry Monkhouse and John Le Hay make 
up to perfection for their respective characters, and were wonder- 
fully droll, the latter especially, but then he is one of the cleverest 
eccentric comedians we have. Violet Cameron was a trifle 
wanting in animation, but was still very pleasing, and Attalie 
Claire was a most charming Betsinda, but was seen and heard 
to even greater advantage as Rosalba. W.Cheesman was funny 
as Padella. I must not forget Maud Holland, who was fresh 
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and bright, nor Isa Bowman, who was an ideal fairy. The stage 
management of Charles Harris ensured the effective use of the 
brilliant scenes and costumes, which Horace Sedger and Augustus 
Harris had provided, and which the little folks thoroughly 
enjoyed. Lastly, let us speak of Walter Slaughter’s music, which 
was quite appropriate, and very tuneful. Let me specially mention 
the fairy chorus, “The Winds and the Waters obey Thee ;” “ The 
Housemaids’ Chorus ;” the duet, “ Dearest Prince ;” the quintette, 
“TI have simply.to remark, Sir ;” Giglio’s solo, “ Take off the 
Ring ;” and Betsinda’s solo, “I look and love.” 

20th, LyckuM. The Bells.—Leopold Lewis’s adaptation of 
Le Juif Polonais of Erckmann-Chatrian, was revived, and though 
it was some twenty years since it was first produced, was received 
with not only the affection that one feels for an old friend, but 
with the warm greeting afforded to a play in which the public is 
thoroughly interested. When Henry Irving made his entry, his 
reception was enthusiastic and prolonged—partly due to his own 
individuality, but also to the character of Mathias, one of the 
most perfect conceptions of his répertoire. The assumed gaiety, 
the ever-haunting presence, and the agony of mind could not 
possibly be conveyed more truthfully. The actor held his audience 
enthralled and almost dazed with the contagion of his varying 
emotions. Mr, Irving was supported by Mrs, Pauncefort, as 
Catherine (her old part); Mr. Howe, as Walter ; Mr. Haviland, 
as Christian ; Kate Phillips, as Sozel ; and Miss Coleridge, as 
Annette. Zhe Bells was preceded by The King and the Miller, 
in which appeared Messrs, Tyars, Harvey, Johnson, and Lacy, 
Master Harwood, Mrs. Pauncefort, and Miss Foster. 

24th. CRYSTAL PALACE. Whittington and His Cat.—Pantomime 
by Horace Lennard, music by Oscar Barrett. Dick Whittington, 
Edith Bruce ; Alderman Fitzwarren, Charles H. Fenton ; Jack, 
J. J. Dallas; Eliza, Mat Robson; Emperor of Morocco, Susie 
Vaughan ; Azalea, Alice Bruce; Tommy Tittlemouse, the Cat, 
David Abrahams. Tom Lovell, Clown ; Tom Rice, Pantaloon ; 
Tom Melrose, Harlequin. Transformation scene, Catland. Edith 
Bruce and Susie Vaughan specially distinguished themselves, and 
the pantomime was one of the best of the season. 

24th. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. Bluebeard Pasha; or, The 
Wicked County Councillor of the Dark, Dark Continent—By Frank 
Butler. Bluebeard, W. Wardroper. 

26th. DRURY LANE. Beauty and the Beast—By William 
Yardley and Augustus Harris. Beauty, Lady Dunlo ; Sarah Ann, 
Herbert Campbell ; Mary Anne, Harry Nicholls ; Mr. Lombarde 
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Streete, Dan Leno; Maxwelton and Sheepshead (donkeys), 
Brothers Griffiths ; King Courage, Vesta Tilley ; the Beast, John 
d’Auban ; Private Block, Fred Walton ; King of Diamonds, Sybil 
Grey ; Clowns, Whimsical Walker and Harry Leopold; Harlequin, 
Fred Leopold ; Columbine, Georgina Cook; Pantaloon, Joseph 
Leopold. The specialities were the scene at the Docks and the 
Grand Hall in the Beast’s Palace, with the procession of guests, 
guards, and everything that is required for a wedding breakfast. 

26th. GRAND. The Babes in the Wood; or, Bold Robin Hood 
and His Foresters Good.—By Geoffrey Thorn, King Avarice, G. W. 
Pain ; Fairy Queen, Miss G. Cramer ; Sweetsong, Maud Leighton ; 
Baron de Rotter, George Capel; Simon the Slayer, George de 
Lara ; Robin Hood, Florrie Heywood ; Little John, Daisy Hughes ; 
the Town Crier, Harry Gardner ; Bertie and Bella, Sisters Lloyd ; 
Maid Marion, Kate Everleigh ; Clown, Alfred Ashton ; Pantaloon, 
E. Austin ; Harlequin, H. Gardner ; Columbine, Rose Martin. 


26th. SuRREY. The Sleeping Beauty with the Golden Hair ; | 


or, Valentine and Orson and the Big Black Bear—By George 
Conquest and H. Spry. Maligna, Jenny Lee ; Fairy, Sunshine, 
Amy Farrell; the Bear, Walter Hassan; Dame Hatteras, G. 
Conquest, Jun.; Robert and Richard, Misses Issy Holt and 
Willes ; Valentine, Isabel Lindon ; Eglantine, Laura Dyson ; 
Orson, William Walton (in this character the actor was especially 
strong, his performance was certainly one of the great attractions 
of the piece) ; the Goblin Spider, Master A. Conquest. 

26th. MARYLEBONE. Robdin(g) Robin Hood, the Babes in the 

Wood ; or, The Crooked Beau (Bow) and the Arrow-gant Uncle— 

By Horace Barri. 

26th. PAVILION. A/addin.—By Geoffrey Thorn, Aladdin, 
Louie Gilbert; Abanazar, Huntley Wright ; Wishee-Washee, 
Harry Pleon ; Widow Chow-Chow, H. M. Edmunds; Princess 
Badroulbadour, Katie Cohen ; So-Shi, Polly Albert. 

26th. STANDARD. The Forty Thieves—By Martin Byam and 
A. Melville. Morgiana, Alice Leamar ; Ali Baba, Charles Carte ; 
Cogia Baba, Lloyd Townrow; Cassim Baba, Harry Lorreano ; 
Good Humour, Nelly Gertine; Sinbad, Alice Vane; Beauty, 
Bertha Warren; the Beast, Ernest Deane; Clown, Harry 
Lorreano ; Pantaloon, Ben Baker; Harlequin, James Ewins; 
Columbine, Laura Perry. 

_ 26th. BRITANNIA. The Spider and the Fly—By J. Addison. 
Tarantala, George Lupino, Jun, ; Scorpion, Edward Leigh ; Spirit 
of Morning, Floretta; King Jokose, Fred Cairns; Queen 
Margarine, Mrs, S. Lane. 
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26th. LyRIc, HAMMERSMITH. Little Bo-Peep and Little Boy 
Blue-—The Bogie Man, Signor Delevanti ; Little Bo-Peep, Katie 
Neville ; Johnny Stout, Frank Purcell ; Master Hammersmith, 
Alice Lawrence ; Little Miss Muffett, Emmie Eldred. 

26th. THEATRE ROYAL, STRATFORD. Aladdin and the 
Wonderful Lamp—The Great Typhoo, Will Preston ; Princess 
Badoura, Amy Ellam ; Zobeide, Minnie Leverentz ; Heck Kosir, 
Edith Chester ; the Poodle, Mons. Eugéne. 

30th. HAYMARKET. Beau Austin—Placed in evening bill. 
The changes in the cast were: Robb Harwood in place of 
E. Maurice, as Anthony Musgrave, and Charles Allan in that of 
Charles Brookfield, as Menteith. 

30th. OPERA COMIQUE. Armorel of Lyonnesse; or, The Cleverest 
Man in Town.—Adapted from Walter Besant’s novel by W. 
Heron Browne and S. Boyle Lawrence (for copyright purpose). 

30th. NEw OLympic.—The part of Buster, in The People’s Idol, 
was played by Paul Belmore on Tuesday and following nights, 
owing to George Barrett’s indisposition. 

During this month, on several occasions, Emily Fitzroy appeared 
as Lady Gay Spanker, in London Assurance, at the CRITERION, 
owing to Mrs. Bernard Beere’s indisposition. 





The earlier part of this year saw the beginnings of a movement 
destined, in the future, to issue in important results to the 
theatrical order. Zhe Stage proposed in a long series of articles 
that the profession should take extended and collective measures, 
more or less as a trade body, for the remedy of abuses, 
protection of interests, and general advancement of the stage 
as a profession. It may be added that when the views of the 
journal had been fully set forth, professional opinion was skilfully 
organized, and in such a way that, great as were the obstacles, 
eventually the Actors’ Association came into existence, with 
Mr. Henry Irving at the head of it, and with the flower of the 
town and the country stage gathered about it. 




















NEW PLAYS AND IMPORTANT REVIVALS. 


FROM JANUARY ist TO DECEMBER 31ST, 1890. 
WITH THE DATES OF PRODUCTION AND CASTS OF CHARACTERS. 





JANUARY. - 
9th. Royalty. First Performance. 
TRA-LA-LA TOSCA; OR, THE 
HIGH - TONED SOPRANO 
AND THE VILLAIN BASE. 
A Burlesque, in Two Acts, by F. C. Bur- 
NAND, on Messrs. Grove and Hamilton’s 
version of Sardou’s Za Zosca ; music by 
FLORIAN PASCAL, 
The 


Spaghetti. ¢Mr. Hampton Gordon. 








% 
Maccaroni .| 8 Mr, Walter Tilbury. 
Spermaceti . : _ | Mr. William Gilbert. 
Ravioli .| 8 3 | Mr. James Delaney. 
Niuncli .\ 8 2) obert Mason. 
Nianti *y 8) Mr. William Lovell. 
Jolinosia .| 3\$°| Mr. Harry Daniels. 
Dogerint .| 3 | Mr. Arthur Dodson. 
Stepito 4 Mr. Guy Fane. 
Tentosa .J@ \Mr. Arthur Withers. 





Naples . . 
Floria Tra-la-la 
Tosca,originally 
a Street Singer . 
Baron Scampia 
Scarpia, Chief 
of the Italian 
Peelerini . . 
Count Mario di 
Cameradossi, 
Socialistic Art- 
ist and Photo- 
grapher. . . 
Cesare Angelotti, 
Proprietor of 
Casa Gamblina 
Spiacroni, Scar- 
pia’s Chief Spy. 
Jemmi Rino, Boy 
in the service of 
Cameradosst 
Bumblini, Guar- 
dian of a Mu- 
ee a aa 
Marchesa Tutti 
Tutti, Contessa 
Ann Cora . 
Contessa Lotti 
Totti, Admiralo 
Benbom . 
Signorina Larki 
Daremo, Gene- 
valissimo Trom- 
bonio. . 
Marchesa Nonpica 
Mesta, etc., etc., 
(with er to 
add to their 
number). . 
Signor Farfallone 
Signorine Connie 
Moto, Anne 


Dante, Ada Gio, 
Ann Diamo 

Il Capitano Batti 
Batti, Marchesa 
fan Tutti . 


Queen of 


Miss Liddon. 


Miss Margaret Ayrtoun. 


Mr, Arthur Roberts, 


Miss Agnes Delaporte. 


Miss Laura Hansen. 


Mr. George Prior. 
Miss H. Bennett. 
Mr. A. Wheatman. 
Miss Morton. 


Miss Maud Royal. 


Miss Lily Marsden. 


Miss Frances Denton. 
Miss Maggie Douglas. 


Miss Paddy St. Clare. 


Miss Fannie Merton. 








18th. 


Prince of Wales's. 


First Per- 


formance. 
MARJORIE. 
Three-act English Comic Opera, words by 


LEwIs CLIFTON 


and JOsEPH J. DILLEY; 


music by WALTER SLAUGHTER. 


Wilfrid. . . » Miss Agnes Hunting- 
ton. 

Cicely . Miss PhyllisBroughton. 

The Lady Alicia. Madame Amadi. 

Marjorie. Miss Camille d’Arville. 

Ralph, Earl” of 


Chestermere. . 
Sir Simon Strive- 


Mr, C. Hayden Coffin. 








| Mr. Henry Ashley. 
Nicholas . . Mr. Frederick Wood. 
Witgills. . . Mr. Albert James. 
The Captain of the 

Guard . Mr. T. A. Shale. 
Martin . Mr. A. T. Hendon. 
Gosric . Mr. Harry Monkhouse. 

21st. Terry's. First Performance, 

ACROSS HER PATH. 


New Play, in Four Acts, written by Miss 
ANNIE IRISH, founded on Miss Annie 
S. Swan’s Novel. 


Sir Adrian 

Severne . Mr. Oscar Adye. 
Jasper Leigh . . Mr, Henry Pagden. 
Markham . . . Mr. G, Arliss, 
Johnson . - Mr. G. Belmore, 
Lady Severne . Miss Josephine St. 

Ange. 

Frances Severne . Miss T. Roma, 
Lady Bassett . Miss Le Thiere. 
Elspet Carmichael Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 


| Barbara Dale. 


Miss Annie Irish, 
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23rd. Globe. Revival. 
THE TAMING OF THE 
: SHREW, 
A Comedy, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
As presented by F. R. Benson’s Shake- 
spearean Company. 





Baptista . . . Mr. G. F. Black. 
Vincentio . . . Mr. H. Athol Forde. 
Lucentio . . . Mr, Otho Stuart. 
Gremio. . . . Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
Hortensio . . .« Mr. Gerald Gurney. 
Tranio . . . . Mr, Herbert Ross, 
Biondello . . . Mr. Walter Shaw. 
Petruchio . . . Mr. F. R. Benson, 
Grumio. . . . Mr. G. R. Weir. 
A Pedant . . « Mr. G. M. Howard, 
Tailor . . . » Mr. A, Grenville. 
Sugarsop . . . Mr. H. Gordon Tom- 
kins. 
Nathaniel . . . Mr. Chas. Barwell. 
Nicholas . . . Mr. C. M. Hallard, 
Adam .. . . Mr. L. Rosoman. 
Ralph Mr. G. Hippisley. 
Gregory. . . . Mr, A, E, George. 
Gabriel. . . . Mr. J. B. Croft. 
Phillip . . . . Mr. Hugh Meadows, 
Peter. . . . « Mr. E. Major. 
Walter . . . . Mr. Edgar Stevens, 
Servantto Baptista Mr. Alfred Brydone. 
Katherina . Mrs, F. R. Benson, 
Bianca. . . Miss Marion Grey, 
Widow . Miss Hawkins. . 
Curtis Miss Alice Denvil. 
FEBRUARY. 
Ist. Avenue. First Performance. 
DR. BILL. 


Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted 
from the French of Albert Carre, by 
HAMILTon Aipé, 


Dr. William 


Brown . . Mr. Frederick Terry. 
Mr. Firman . Mr. Albert Chevalier. 
Mr. Horton Mr. George Capel. 


George Webster . Mr. Benjamin Webster. 
aggs . . . . Mr, Harry Grattan. 
Mrs. Horton . Miss Fanny Brough. 
Louisa Brown Miss E. Robins. 
Jenny Firman Miss Laura Graves. 
Mrs, Firman . Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 
Ellen . « Miss Marie Linden, 
Miss Fauntleroy . Miss Edith Kenward. 





6th. Vaudeville, Matinée. 
CLARISSA. 


New Drama, in Four Acts, by RoBERT 
BUCHANAN, ‘‘ founded on Richardson’s 
world-famous novel.” 

Mr, Harlowe. . Mr. Harbury. 

Captain Harlowe Mr. Oswald Yorke. 

Mr. Solmes Mr. Cyril Maude. 

Stokes , Mr, J. S. Blythe. 








Lovelace. . . . Mr. T. B, Thalberg. 
Captain Macshane Mtr. Fred Thorne. 
Sir Harry Tour- 

ville... . Mr, F. Grove. 
Aubrey . Mr. Frank Gillmore. 
Watchman. Mr. Wheatman. 
Richards . « Mr, C. Ramsey. 
Coffee-stall Keeper Mr. Bray. . 
Drawer. . . . Mr. Austin. 
Philip Belford. Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Clarissa Harlowe Miss Winifred Emery. 
Hetty Belford . Miss Ella Bannister. 
Jenny ... Miss Mary Collette. 
Mrs. Osborne. . Miss C, Owen, 
Lady Bab Law- 

rence. . . » Miss L. Bryer. 
Lady May Law- 

rence . . « MissFlorence Wemyss. 
Sally . Miss Lily Hanbury. 

8th. Terry's. First Performance. 


NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 


A (comparatively speaking) new and “J 
nal Play, in Three Acts, by JEROME K. 


JEROME. 


Edwin Honeydew Mr. Bernard Gould. 


Elvira Honeydew Miss Cissy Grahame. 

Postlethwaite . Mr. F. Kerr. 

Octavia . Miss Gertrude King- 
ston. 

Jorkins . Mr. W, Lestocq. 

Jemima . Miss Houston. 

Buster . Mr. W. S. Penley. 





22nd. Garrick. 


First Performance. 


A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from 
the French by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


Mr. Benjamin 
Goldfinch . . 
Uncle Gregory 
TI os es 
Dick . 
Lorimer . 
Bartholomew . 
JOR se 09 se 
Another Shoe- 
ee 
Mrs, Goldfinch 
Lucy Lorimer . 
Charlotte 


Mr. John Hare, 

Mr. Charles Groves. 
Mr. Rudge Harding. 
Mr. Sidney Brough. 
Mr, C. Dotaworth. 
Mr. F, H. Knight. 
Mr. R. Cathcart. 


Mr. John Byron. 
Miss Kate Rorke. 
Miss B. Horlock. 
Miss F, Hunter. 





22nd. Garrick. Re-production. 
DREAM FACES. 
A Dramatic — in One Act, by WYNN 
I 


Robert . . 


Philip . 
Servant . 
Margareé . 


Lugy. .. 


LLER. 
Mr. J. Forbes Robert- 


son. 
Mr. Sydney Brough. 
Mr. Stanley Pringle. 
Miss Carlotta Addison. 
Miss Blanche Horlock. 
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24th. St. James's. Revival. 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 
Shakespeare’s Comedy. 





Dake. 6s . Mr. Charles Fulton. 
Duke Frederick . Mt. George Cannin 
Jaques. . Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
Amiens. . Mr. Ager Grover. 
First Lord. . Mr. Norman Forbes. 
Le Beau. . Mr. Ernest Lawford. 
Charles Mr. F. Teale Lingham. 
Oliver Mr. Walter Gay. 
Jaques . Mr. Henry Arncliffe. 
Orlando. Mr. Lawrence Cautley. 
Adam Mr. Fred Everill. 
Dennis Mr. G. Yorke. 
Touchstone Mr. Charles Sugden. 
Silvius . Mr. Matthew Brodie. 
Corin . Mr. Royden Erlynne. 
William Mr. Erskine Lewis. 
Celia. Miss Amy McNeil. 
Phebe Miss Beatrice Lamb. 
Audrey... Miss Marion Lea. 
A Person repre- 
senting — MissViolet Armbruster. 
Rosalind ° Mrs. 
MARCH. 
6th. Globe. Revival. 
HAMLET, PRINCE OF 
DENMARK. 


A Tragedy, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 


as presented by Mr. F, R. Benson’s 

Shakespearean Company. 
Claudius . Mr.Charles Cartwright. 
Hamlet. . . . Mr. F. R. Benson, 
Polonius . . . Mr. G. F. Black. 
Laertes . . Mr. Herbert Ross. 
Horatio . Mr. Otho Stuart. 
Rosencrants Mr. Arthur Grenville. 
Guildenstern . . Mr. G. M. Howard. 
Osric. . . « «» Mr. Gerald Gurney. 
Marcellus . Mr. E. Perry. 
Bernardo . Mr. E. Sherard. 
Francisco . Mr. C. M. Hallard. 
Reynaldo Mr. L. Rosoman. 
A Priest . Mr, Walter Shaw. 
1st Gravedigger . Mr. G. R. Weir. 
2nd Gravedigger . Mr. TH. Athol Forde. 
1st Actor Mr, Alfred Brydone. 
2nd Actor . Mr. Edward P. Major. 
3rd Actor . Miss Edith Selwyn. 
4th Actor . Mr, Hugh Meadows. 
5th Actor . Mr. Charles Barwell. 
Messenger Mr, G. Harrod. 
Ghost of Hamlets 

Father Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
Gertrude Miss ‘Ada Ferrar. 


Mrs, F. R. Benson. 


Ophelia . 


20th. 


Dolly Primrose 


Vaudeville, First Performance. 
MISS TOMBOY. 


Comedy, in Three Acts, by ROBERT 
BUCHANAN, founded on Sir 
brugh’s famous comedy, Zhe 





ohn Van- 
elapse. 


Lord Foppington. Mr. Thomas Thorne. 
Tom Fashion . Mr. Frank Gillmore. 
Sir Geo rge 

Matcham . Mr. J. S. Blythe. 
Sir Tundbell 'y 

Clumsy . Mr, Fred Thorne. 
Squire Ditch . Mr. Austin. 
Lavarole .., Mr. O. Yorke. 
Lory. o « | Mr, Cyril Maude. 
Jaber. 6 os Mr. Wheatman. 
Jacob. Mr. Ramsey. 
Rev, Mr. Quiver: 

wit. Mr. T. Grove, 
Mendlegs . Mr. J. Chrichton. 
Glitter Mr, S. Freeman. 
Hyde . Mr. Harbury. 
Coates Mr. S. Lawrence. 
Tierce Mr. T. Walters. 
Miss Fanny Hoy 

den Miss Winifred Emery. 

Mrs. Sentry ‘ Miss Silvia Hodson. 
Nancy Ditch . Miss Hanbury. 


Miss Collette, 





APRIL. 
3rd. Haymarket. 


First Performance. 


A VILLAGE PRIEST. | 


New Play, in Five Acts, by SYDNEY 
GRUNDY, suggested by the French play, 
Le Secret ‘de la Terreuse. 


The Abbé Dubois . 
Jean Torquenie . 
Armand d Arcay 
Captain of Gen- 
darmes . . 
Madame d Arcay 
Comtesse de Tré- 
meillan . 
Marguctrite . ‘ 
Jeanne Torquenie 
Madeleine . 


Mr. Tree. 
Mr. Fernandez. 
Mr. Fred Terry. 


Mr. Allan, 
Mrs, Gaston Murray. 


Miss Rose Leclercq. 
Mrs. Tree. 

Miss Norreys. 

Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 





John Grumiley. 
Tom Smith . 


Joy . . 
Mrs. Shackles , 
Mrs. Knagley. . 
Mrs. Grumley. . 





‘*New” Comic Operetta, by F. 
NAND and EDWARD SOLOMON. 


7th. Comedy. First Performance. 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


C. Bur- 


Mr. E. Dagnall. 
Mr. W. Lugg. 


Master S. Solomon. 
Miss Alice Yorke. 
Miss Mary Glover. 
Miss Alma Stanley. 
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12th. "Gaiety. 


THE PRINCE.AND THE 
PAUPER. 
Play, in Four Acts, adapted by Mrs. OscaAR 
BERINGER from Mark Twain’s romance 
of the same name. 


Edward, Prince 





of Wales Miss Vera Beringer. 
Tom Canty . 
Henry VIII, . Mr, W. H. Vernon, 
Miles Hendon . Mr. F. W. Macklin. 
John Canty . . Mr. J.G. Taylor. 
Earl of Hertford. Mr, Edmund Gurney. 
Lord St. John . Mr, Ernest Hendrie. 
Father Andrew . Mr. John Beauchamp. 
Bai . . « Mr, A. Wood, 
Dot-go-one . Mr. Barry. 
Mrs. Canty Miss Annie Irish. 
Lady Jane coer Miss Ethel Matthews. 
Sergeant Mr. Francis. 
Sentry . Mr. Hill. 
Gaoler . Mr. Walker, 
First Courtier . Mr. Kelly. 
Herald . Mr. Sirrell. 
17th. Prince of Wales's, First Per- 


formance. 
CERISE AND CO. 


New Three-act Farcical Comedy, by Mrs. 
MUSGRAVE. 


Lady Kilkenny . 
Mrs. Obadiah 
Vanderbone . 
Miss Vi iid 
Sanh. « » 
Miss Blunt 


Miss Prettyman . 

Miss Sweet . 

Mr. Penguine 
Vanderbone . 

Mr. Styleman. 

Lord Adolphus 


Miss Myra Kemble. 
Miss Emily Thorne. 


Miss Lottie Venne. 

Miss Josephine 
Ange. 

Miss Sylvia Grey. 

Miss Ettie Williams. 


St. 


Mr. F. Kerr. 
Mr. Eric Lewis. 


Perfect . Mr. H. H. Morell. 
Mr. Flutter Mr. Gilbert Trent. 
Barlow . Mr. John Le Hay. 
Servant . Mr. Sefton. 

19th. Adelphi. Revival. 


THE GREEN 


BUSHES. 


Drama, by J. B. BUCKSTONE. 


ConnorO’ Kennedy 
George . . ‘ 
Wild Murtogh 
Muster Grinnidge 

Jack Gong 
Captain Dartois . 
Paddy Kelly 
Dennis . 


Larry 


Mr. Frank Cooper. 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon, 


Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Mr. J. L. Shine. 
Mr. Lionel Rignold. 


Mr. Arthur Styan. 
Mr. Howard Russell. 
Mr. Marshall Moore. 
Mr. James East, 





Ned Keogh. «. . 

Darty Donovan . 

Edwards 

Little Bear. 

Rattlesnake. 

Geraldine . 

Nelly O'Neil . 

Miami . 

Madam e Ss t. ‘“ 
Aubert 

Meg . 

Louise 


Eveleen. . 
Tigertail 


Mr. W. Northcote. 
Mr. J. Northcote. 
Mr. E. Bantock. 
Mr. Victor. 

Mr. Collins. 

Miss Ada Ferrar. 
Miss Kate James. 


Miss Mary Rorke. 


Mrs. Brunton. 

Miss Constance Beau- 
foy. 

Miss Jenny Humm. 

Miss Clara Jecks. 





22nd. Shaftesbury. First Performance. 
THE VIOLIN MAKERS. 
One-act Play, by ALFRED BERLYN. 





Ferrari . Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
Filippo . . Mr. Willard. 
Sandro . Mr. Elwood. 
Giannina . Miss Olga Brandon. 
23rd. Court, First Performance. 


THE CABINET MINISTER. 


Original Farce, in Four Acts, by A. W. 
PINERO. 


Earl of Drum- 
durris . .. 
Viscount Aber- 
brothock. . . 
kt. Hon. Sir Julian 
Twombley,G.C., 
MG.. At 
Brooke Twombley 


Macphail of Bul- 
locheevin. . . 
Mr. Joseph Leba- 
non. . é 
Valentine White . 
Mr. Mitford . 
The Munkittrick . 
Probyn . 
Dowager Countess 
of Drumdurris 
Lady LEuphemia 
Vibart 
Countess of Drum- 
durris . 
Lady Twombley . 
Imogen. . 
Lady Macphail . 
Hon. Mrs. Gay- 
lustre . 
Angéle . 


Miss Munkittrick 


Mr. Richard Saunders. 


Mr. Arthur Cecil. 
Mr. E. Allan Aynes- 
worth. 


Mr. Brandon Thomas. 

Mr. Weedon Gros- 
smith. 

Mr. Herbert Waring. 

Mr. Frank Farren. 

Mr. John Clulow. 

Mr. Ernest Paton. 


Miss R. G. Le Thiere. 
Miss Isabel Ellissen. 
Miss Eva Moore. 

Mrs. John Wood. 
Miss Florence Tanner. 
Mrs. Edmund Phelps. 


Miss Rosina Filippi. 
— Marianne Cald- 


M My Florence Harring- 
ton. 
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MAY. 
8rd. St, James's. 


Placed in evening 
bill. 


ESTHER SANDRAZ. 


Play, in Three Acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY, 
founded on Adolphe Belot’s Femme de 


Glace. 


Henri Vandelle . 
Olivier Deschamps 
Fourcanade 
Boisgommeux . 
Justin 
Joseph 
Jules . 
Madame 
canade 
Henriette 
Clarisse . 
Berthe . 
Blanche. . . . 
Esther Sandraz . 


Four- 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Charles Sugden. 
Arthur Bourchier. 
Everill. 

H. de Lange. 
Erskine Lewis. 
Munro. 
Lambarte. 


Mrs. Charles Calvert. 
Miss Marion Lea. 
Miss Carrie Benton. 
Miss Lena Meyers. 
Miss Ettie Williams. 
Mrs. Langtry. 





5th. Princess's, Placed in evening bill. 
THEODORA. 


Play, in Six Acts, ada 
BUCHANAN, from Sar 


Justinian 
Marcellus . 
Belisarius . 
Euphratas . 
Caribert 

Michael . 
Timocles 
Agathon 

Faber 

Styrax . ‘ 
The Executioner . 
Mundus 

Priscus . 
Lycostrates . 
Orthes 

Amrou . 


Calchas . 
First Lord . 
Second Lord 
Third Lord 
Fourth Lord . 
Chief of the Osti- 
artes . ; 
Andreas 
Antonini 
Tamyris . . . 


Callirhoe 
Macedonia . 
[phis . 

Alexis 
Columba 

y er 


Theodora 


— by RoBERT 
ou’s masterpiece. 


Mr. W. H. Vernon. 

Mr. Chas. Cartwright. 

Mr. Cecil Morton York. 

Mr. Geo. Bernage. 

Mr. Geo. W. Cockburn. 

Miss Mabel Champion. 

Mr. Alfred B. Cross. 

Mr. Howard Sturge. 

Mr. Henry de Solla. 

Mr. Charles Lander. 

Mr. Chas, Forsey, 

Mr. Henry Ludlow. 

Mr, W. H. Gunn. 

Mr. Walter Lawrence. 

Mr. Chas. Anson, 

Mr. George Lake 
Grange. 

Mr. Thomas Blacklock. 

Mr. Wm. Price. 

Mr, C. Downey. 

Mr. Thos. Harris, 

Mr. Arthur Prior. 


Mr. Geo. Aubrey. 

Mr. Leonard Boyne. 

Miss Clarice Trevor. 

Miss Dolores Drum- 
mond. 

Miss Marie Stewart. 

Miss Alice de Wynton. 

Miss A. Lloyd. 

Miss Dora de Wynton. 

Miss Barbara Meade. 

Miss Lucy O’Connor. 


MissGrace Hawthorn e. 





10th. 


Criterion, 


Revival. 


SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


GOLDSMITH’s Comedy divided into Three 
Acts. 


Young Marlow 

Hardcastle . 

Hastings 

Stir Charles Mar- 
low 

Tony L umphin ‘ 

Diggory . . 

| ae 

Ralph 

Gregory . 

Stingo 

Tom Tickle 

Tom Twist 

Jack Slang . 

Mat Muggins. . 

Mrs. Hardcastle . 

Miss Neville . 

, ar ee 

Barmaid 

Miss Hardcastle . 


Mr. Chas. Wyndham. 
Mr. Wm. Blakeley. 
Mr. W. Draycott. 


Mr. F., Atherley. 
Mr. Geo, Giddens, 
Mr. S. Valentine. 
Mr. S. Hewson. 

. C, Steyne. 

. L, Chapuy. 

. J. Francis. 

. C. Edmonds. 

. F. Emery. 

. W. Guise. 
Mr. H. Esmond. 
Miss M. A. Victor. 
Miss Eleanore Leyshon. 
Miss E. Penrose. 
Miss R. McNeill. 
Miss Mary Moore. 





12th. Drury Lane. 


First Performance. 


PAUL KAUVAR. 


Drama, in Four Acts, written by STEELE 
MACKAYE, 


Paul Ki auvar . 
Honoré Albert 
Maxime... 
General Delaroche 
Marquis de Vaux 
Dodolphe Potin 
Carrac . 
Colonel La Hogue 
First Orderly . 
General Kleterre . 


Mr, William Terriss. 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 


Henry Neville. 
Arthur Stirling. 
Charles Hudson. 
Victor Stevens. 
Mr, Ernest Hendrie, 
Mr, Wallace Moir. 
Mr Herbert Lewin. 
Mr, Acton Bond. 





Second Orderly Mr, J. L. Stoner, 
Diane de Beau- 

mont. . « Miss Millward. 
Nanette Potin. Miss Edith Bruce. 
Scarlotte Mrs, Clifton. 

21st. Adelphi. First Performance. 


THE BRIDE OF LOVE, 
New Poetical Play, in Four Acts, by 


ROBERT BUCHANAN, 
Immortals. 

The Goddess 

Aphrodite Miss Ada Cavendish. 
Eridon . Miss Clara Jecks. 
Erotion . Miss Marie Fraser. 
Cupidon Miss Jenny Humm, 
Euphrosyne Miss Letty Lind, 
Zephyros Mr. Lionel Rignold. 
Phosphoros. . . Miss Somerset. 
Two You "ei Miss Stead. 

Zephyrs . Miss B, Ferrar. 
The God Eros. Mr, T. B. Thalberg. 


Chorus of Graces and Elementary Spirits. 
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Mortals. JUNE, 
Methonos (King 5th. Criteri : 
Saal." Me, Ail Celine, riterion, First Performance. 
L oe allt ~ pig of bi iaeasit SOWING AND REAPING. 
walea) . . r. Bassett Roe. 
Atalantos ( King Comedy, in Two Acts, by C. VERNON, 
P Ti yy 4 Mr. Leonard Outram. Harry Grahame. Mr. C. Wyndham. 
“ethio Aad of he 2 Seen Joseph Shenston . Mr. Geo. Giddens. 
The King of Cir. coy ; Mr.SampsonPaley Mr. W. Blakeley. 
pti sg Mr. C. M. Hallard Dick Hobbs. ~,. Mr. S. Valentine. 
tory * eh é Robert . Mr. C. Edmonds. 
The King of 7) hale Mr. Henry Bayntun. h Mr. F 
Glaucus (a Sea . — eo pion r. F. Emery. 
King) Mr. H. Arncliffe. Pale Miss E. Leysh 
Hyla . Miss Francis Ivor. M Chari Iss E.. Leyshon. 
Creusa . Miss Ada Ferrar. a ith erety Miss M. A. Vict 
Figehe Seas TRU. OP Mrs, Watkins. | Miss Emily Vining 
Attendants, Caphearens, Soldiers, etc. Julia. Q Miss ra Pata 
21st. Shaftesbury. First Performance. 
JUDAH. 7th. Comedy. First Performance. 
New and original Play of modern English NERVES 


life, in Three Acts, by HENRY ARTHUR 


JONES. 


The Earl of 
Asgarby. . . 
Professor  Jopp, 
RS. #L.S., 
EGS Bes 
Mr. Prall . . 
Juxon Prall . 
Mr. Dethic . . 
Mr. Papworthy . 
Roper. . 
Judah Llewellyn 
(Minister of the 
Welsh Presby- 
terian Church) 
Lady Eve . 
Sophie Jopp 
Mrs. Prall. 
Vashti Dethic . 


Mr. C, Fulton, 


Mr. 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr, 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Sant Matthews. 
H. Cane. 

F. Kerr. 

Royce Carleton. 
E. W. Thomas, 
H. Harting. 


Mr. Willard. 

Miss Bessie Hatton. 
Miss Gertrude Warden. 
Miss A. Bowering. 
Miss Olga Brandon. 





22nd. Haymarket. First Performance. 
A RIVERSIDE STORY. 
An original little Play, in Two Acts, written 


by Mrs. BANCROFT. 
Lady Carlton . Miss Rose Leclercq. 
Mrs. Harrington. Mrs. E. H. Brooke. 
Susie Leyton . Miss Kate Rorke. 
Pee ae Miss Annie Hughes. 
Sarah Grebe Miss Maria Daly. 
Polly . Miss Kate Phillips. 
Kitty. Miss Mary Collette. 
Hetty Miss Georgina Kuhe. 
Jenny Miss Fogerty. 
Tilly. . . Miss Clive. 
Mother Sibby . . Miss Robertha Erskine. 
Harold Brandon. Mr. Sydney Brough. 
Tom Harrington. Mr. Leonard Bo 


Joe Evans... 


Mr. George Giddens 





Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by J. 
Comyns CARR. 


Captain Armitage 
Mr. Buxom 
a 
iii meinen 
James ‘ 
Commissionaire . 
Customer . ° 
Violet Armitage . 
Mrs. Buxom 
Brittle 
Emma . 
Iphigenie . 
Clarisse . 


Juliette. >. 


Madame Zephyr 
Elaine . . 


Mr. C. H. Hawtrey. 


Mr. H. Kemble. 

Mr. Edward Righton. 
Mr. G. Kennedy. 
Mr. W. Wyes. 

Mr. P. S. Champion. 
Miss Maude Millett. 


Miss Sophie Larkin, 
Miss Lydia Cowell. 


"Miss Ethel Mathews. 


Miss Eleanor May. 
Miss Helen Lambert. 
Miss Jennie Coppinger. 
Miss Carrie Hunt. 


Miss Lottie Venne. 





27th. Avenue. First Performance. 
CYRENE. — 


Dramatic Fancy, in Three Acts, by 
ALFRED C, CALMOUR. 


Fantea . ‘ 
Moretus. . « « 
Brancho 
Zembra . 
Gustrell . 


Drega . 
Cyrene . 


— : 
ima. . 


Mr. Henry Neville. 
Mr. Arthur Stirling. 
Mr. Edmund Gurney. 
Mr. John Carter. 

Mr. F. Hamilton 


Miss Marion Terry 
Miss Lilian Hingston, 
Miss Clara Jecks. 
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JULY. Mistress Coupler . Miss Adelaide Prince. 
1st. Strand. Revival. Miss Hoyden's ? 
FAZIO Nurse. . . « Miss May Sylvie, 
; Miss Hoyden . Miss Ada Rehan. 


Tragedy, in Five Acts, by the Rev. HENRY 
HART MILMAN. 


Duke of Florence. Mr. Julian Cross. 
Gonsalvo . . . Mr. T. Blacklock. 





Aurio Mr. Harold Eden. 
Fazio. . . Mr. Lewis Waller. 
Bartoldo . . . Mr. John Carter. 
Philaris. . . . Mr. A. Courtenay. 
Falsetto . Mr. O. Barnett. 
Piero. . . Mr. C, Milton. 
Theodore Mr. K. Gran, 
Antonio Mr. F. Jacques. 
Bianca . Miss Claire Ivanowa. 
Aldabella . Mrs. Bennett. 
Clara . . . .» Miss Henrietta Cross. 
8rd. Toole's. First time in London, 


THE SOLICITOR. 
Original Farce, in Three Acts, by J. H. 


DARNLEY. 
Gilbert Brandon. Mr, a Tresahar, 
Colonel Sterndale. Mr. F. Kaye. 
Captain Midhurst Mr. Graham Went- 
worth. 


Mr. A. B. Francis. 
Mr. Lawrance d’Orsay. 
Mr. Henry W. Brame. 


Lieut. Arlington 
Private Manners. 
Hobson . ‘ita 
Peter Flagan 

(alias Percy 


Fitzgerald) . Mr. Henry Bedford. 
Baxter . : Mr. Fred Burton. 
Mrs. Brandon Miss Susie Vaughan. 
Mrs. Sterndale Miss Ruth Rutland. 
Mrs. Midhurst Miss Blanche Wolseley. 
Mary Kingston . Miss Clara Ellison. 
Bella. . . . .« Miss Delia Carlyle. 





4th. Shaftesbury. First Performance. 
KIT MARLOWE. 
One-act Play, by W. L. CourTNEY. 


Kit Marlowe . . Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 
Thomas Nash . Mr. R. G. Legge. 
Ned Alleyne . . Mr. Erskine Lewis. 


Henry Chettle . Mr. Cyril Maude. 
Francis Archer . Mr. Charles Fulton. 
Nan. ‘ Miss Annie Irish. 


4th. Shaftesbury. First time in 
England. 
MISS HOYDEN’S HUSBAND. 
One-act, Comedy, arranged by AUGUSTIN 
DALY. 


Young Fashion . Mtr. George Clarke. 

Lord Foppington. Mr. Charles Leclercq. 

Sir Tunbelly\ Mr. Charles Wheat- 
Clumsy . . leigh, 

Colonel Townley . Mr. Eugene Ormond, 





Lory. . . « « Mr. Frederick Bond. 
Nicodemus Mr. H. Bosworth. 
_— Messrs. Nisbitt and 


Sampson. 








8th. Lyceum. Revival. 


THE TAMING OF THE 
SHREW. 


Characters in the “ Induction.” 


A Lord. . . . Mr. George Clarke. 

Christopher Sly . Mr. Charles Wheat- 
leigh. 

A Hunisman . Mr. Bosworth. 

The Hostess Miss May Sylvie. 

A Page. Mr. Will Sampeca. 

Hunismen . Messrs. Nisbett, Ma- 
cauley, etc. 

Players . Messrs. Bond and 
Moore. 


Persons in the Comedy. 


Baptista Mr. Charles Fisher. 
Vincentio . Mr, — Moore. 
Lucentio Mr. Eugéne Ormond. 
Petruchio . Mr. John Drew. 
Gremio. . . Mr. Charles Leclercq. 
Hortensio . Mr. Sydney Herbert. 
A Pendant. Mr. Sampson. 
Grumio . Mr. James Lewis. 
Biondello Mr. Edward Wilks. 
Tranio. . . « Mr. Frederick Bond. 
The Tailor . Mr. Hobart Bosworth. 
Katherine . Miss Ada Rehan. 
Bianca . Miss Edith Crane. 

A Widow . Miss Adelaide Prince. 
Curtis . Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 





12th. Lyric. First Performance. 
SWEET NANCY. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, founded by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, by express ar- 
rangement with the novelist and her 
ublishers, on Miss Rhoda Broughton’s 
amous story, ‘‘ Nancy.” 
Sir Roger Tempest Mr. Henry Neville. 
Frank Musgrave. Mr. Bucklaw. 
Mr, Grey . . . Mr. Ernest Hendrie. 
Mrs. Grey . . « Miss Ethel Hope. 
Barbara Grey 
(aged 25). 
Algernon Grey 
(aged 20) . . Mr. Henry V. Esmond. 
Nancy Grey (aged 
19). . + + « Miss Annie Hughes, 
Robert Grey (called 
Bobby, aged 17) Mr, C. M. Hallard. 
James Grey (called) viaster Walter High- 
land. 


Miss Harriett Jay. 


the Brat, aged 
ae eee 
Teresa Grey (called 
Tow-Tow, aged 
. « Miss B. Ferrar. 

Miss Frances Ivor. 

Mr. Smithson. 
Mr. A. R. Bennett. 


era 
Mrs. Huntley . 
Pendleton . 
Footman 
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15th. Lyceum. Revival. 


AS YOU 


LIKE IT, 


SHAKESPRARE’S Comedy, in Five Acts. 


The Duke, living 
in Banishment. 
Frederick, his 
Brother and 
Usurper of his 
Dominions . 
Amiens . 
Jaques 
A Lord . 
Le Beau ° 
Charles . 
Oliver 
aques . 
Sento. a 
Adam .. 
Denis . .. 
Touchstone . 
Corin 
Silvius . 
William 
7wo Pages of the 
Duke, who sing 
A Person repre- 
senting Hymen 
Celia . 
Phebe . 
Audrey. . « + 
Rosalind 


Mr. Charles Wheat- 
. leigh. 


Mr. Bond. 

Mr. Macauley. 

Mr. George Clarke. 

Mr. Hobart. 

Mr. Sidney Herbert. 

Mr, Bosworth. 

Mr. Eugéne Ormond. 

Mr. W. Sampson. 

Mr. John Drew. 

Mr. Charles Fisher. 

Mr. R. Nisbett. 

Mr. James Lewis. 

= Charles Leclercq. 
r. Frederick Bond. 

Me Edward Wilks. 

Miss Florence Conron, 

Miss Louise Smith. 


Miss Kitty Cheatham. 
Miss Adelaide Prince. 
Miss Edith Crane. 
Miss Isabel Irving. 
Miss Ada Rehan, 





21st. 


Gaiety. First time in England. 


A GOLD MINE, 


Original Three-act 
MATTHEWS and 


Silas K. Wolcott . 
Sir Everard Fox- 
wood, Kt. . . 
Gerald wren 
: | oe Si 
George Foxwood . 
Julius Krebs. 
Wilson . . 
The Hon. Mrs. 
Meredith 
Mrs. Vandervas . 
Miss Una Fox- 
meas. Sos 


Comedy, by BRANDER 
GEORGE H. JEssop. 


Mr. Nat C. Goodwin. 
Mr. William Farren, 
Mr. Charles Glenney, 
Mr. Harry Eversfield. 
Mr. Frank Wood, 
Mr. Eric Thorne. 


Miss Kate Forsyth. 


Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 
Miss Jennie MacNulty. 





24th. Terry's. 


First Performance. 


AUGUST. 


2nd. Globe. 


First Performance. 


THIS WOMAN AND THAT. 
Play, in Three Acts, by PrERRE LECLERCQ. 


Sir baa Ingle- 

side . ; 
Percy G auntlett 4 
Charles Tetterton 
Funge 


Me ex 
Lady Ingleside 
Paskins . 


Eve Fleurier . 


Mr. Mark Quinton. 
Mr. Otis Skinner. 

Mr. J. H. Manley. 
Mr. J. F. Graham. 
Mr. E. Bondy. 

Miss Emilie Calhaem. 
Miss M. Baker. 

Miss Adelaide Moore. 





2nd. Adelphi. First Performance. 
THE ENGLISH ROSE. 


New original Drama, in Four Acts, by 
Gro. R. SIMs and RoBERT BUCHANAN. 


Sir Philip a 
ston . . 
The Knight of 
Ballyveeney . 
Harry O Mailley . 
Father Michael 
OMailley (his 
Sons) . 
Captain Macdonell 
Nicodemus Dicken- 
Son. . ‘ 
Randal O'Mara . 
Sergeant O'Reilly. 
Patsie Blake . 
Shaun . . 
Larry MacNulty 
Cassidy . 
O’Brien. P 
Farmer Flannigan 
O'Shea . : 
Ethel Kingston . 
Bridget O'Mara . 
Louisa Ann Fer- 


Mr. Bassett Roe. 


Mr. J. D. Beveridge. 
Mr. Leonard Boyne. 


Mr. T. B. Thalberg. 
Mr. W. L. Abingdon. 


Mr. Lionel Rignold. 
Mr. Charles Dalton. 
Mr. J. L. Shine. 
Miss Kate James. 
Mr. W. Northcote. 
Mr. James East. 
Mr. J. Northcote. 
Mr. E. Bantock. 
Mr. H. Cooper. 
Mr. J. Howe. 

Miss Olga Brandon. 
Miss Mary Rorke. 





guson Miss Clara Jecks. 
Judy. . Miss Essex Dane. 
Biddy Miss Madge Mildren. 
Norah - Miss Janette Reeve. 
Mary ° Miss Nellie Carter. 

5th. Lyceum. First Performance. 


THE JUDGE. 


THEGREAT UNKNOWN. 
Eccentric Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted 


Farcical Play, in Three Acts. 


Sir John Pye . 
Herbert Stryver . 
Algernon Pringle 
Mowle . . 

Mr. Shuttleworth 
Jacob Ricketts . 
Mrs. Shuttleworth 
Mrs. Ricketts . 
Chloe Pye . 
Daphne Pye 


Mr. W. S. Penley. 
Mr. Wm. Herbert. 


Mr. Frank H. Fenton. 


Mr. Mark Kinghorne. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 

Mr. G. Belmore. 
Miss Emily Thorne. 
Miss Elsie Chester. 
Miss Helen Leyton. 
Miss Cissy Grahame. 





» AUGUSTIN DALY from a German 
ay 


Mr. y Jar- 
raway .. 
Ned Dreemer 

(“Cousin Ned”) 


Mr. James Lewis. 


Mr. John Drew. 


The O'Donnell 

sae Mr. Frederick Bond. 
Tom Prowde . Mr. Eugéne Ormond. 
Patrick . Mr. Will Sampson. 
Etna. Miss Ada Rehan. 
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Captain Boul Mr. T. A. Shale. 
Liatienad ¢ me 
Py +. Mr. A. T. Hendon. 
‘ajor de la Gon- 
fritre thes Mr. George Marler. 
M. Duvet . Mr. Harry Monkhouse. 
Colonel Sombriro. Mr. Henry Ashley. 
Sergeant Vadebon- 
caur. . Mr. T. Arthur. 
SergeantLaTulipe Mr. A. Thomas. 
Marceline . \. MissPhyllis Broughton. 
Mme. la Chanbi- 
nesse Herminie. Madame Amadi. 
Claudine Miss Florence Darley. 


Malle. Thérdse 


Miss Attalie Claire, 





27th. Shaftesbury. First Performance. 
THE DEACON. 
Comedy Sketch, in Two Acts, by HENRY 





Pansy . . . « Miss Isabel Irving. 
Mrs. Arabella es 
Jarraway . Miss May Silvie. 
Aunt Penelope . Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 
— Munkit- 
Miss Edith Crane. 
Mise Way Miss F. Conron. 
Malle. Agathe. Miss Adelaide Prince. 
6th. Criterion, First Performance. 
WELCOME, LITTLE 
STRANGER! 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by JAMES ALBERY. 
Cranberry Buck Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Darrtell Roe . . Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
James Paragon . Mr. George Giddens. 
Mrs. Amelia Buck Miss M. A. Victor. 
Mrs. Cecilia Roe. Miss Helen Forsyth. 
Mrs. Llorencourt. Miss Vane Featherston. 
Fanny . - Miss Emily Vining. 
Ann... Miss F. Francis. 





9th. Gaiety. Placed in evening bill. 
THE BOOKMAKER. 
Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by J. W. 
PIGOTT. 
Mr. Nat C. Goodwin. 
Mr, William Farren, 
H. Reeves Smith. 


Sir Joseph Trent . 
The Bol of Har- 


borough . 
Gerald, ‘Lord 
Maidment 
The Hon, Sach 
The Margi of 

uis 6 
Budleigi ah. 
Mr. ‘Morimain 
Bubbles . 


Mr. 


Mr. Charles Glenney. 

Mr. George Dalziel. 

Mr. Eric Thorne. 

. Mr. Frank Wood. 

James . .. . Mr. C, Walker. 

Lady Harborough Miss Carlotta Leclercq. 

Lady Jessie Har- 
ry Ah. 

Buy. ardwicke 


Miss Christine Mayne. 
Miss Adelaide Gunn. 
Miss Jennie MacNulty. 





25th. Prince of Wales's, First Per- 


formance. 
CAPTAIN THERESE. 
Comic Opera, in Three Acts, written 
by MM. ALEXANDRE BIssoN and 


C. BURNAND; composed by R. 
PLANQUETTE, 


Vicomte Tancride 


dela Touche . Mr.C. Hayden Coffin, 
oe el de arte + 

gar oseph Tapley. 
Coupccourt . Ms} Eitinson. 


Marquis de i 
deuitl . . . . Mr. Harry Parker. 





ARTHUR JONES. 


Abraham Booth- 

voyd . . . . Mr, Willard. 
Tom Dempster Mr. C, Fulton. 
Tibbetts . Mr. Hugh Harting. 
Rosa Jervoise . Miss Annie Hill. 


Mrs. Bolingbroke. 


Mrs. F. H, Macklin. 





SEPTEMBER. 
6th. Drury Lane. First Performance. 
A MILLION OF MONEY. 


A new Military, Sporting, and Spectacular 
Drama, in Five Acts, by HENRY PETTITT 
and Aucustus HaRRIs. 


Harry Dunstable. 
Major Bel, 
Tom Cric 
Geo, St. Clair 
Dick Bounder. . 
Rev. Gabriel May- 
thorne . . 
Frank Hastin, 
Lord Heather 
Mary Maythorne. 
Hetty Nestledown 
Stella St. Clair . 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Charles Warner. 
Herbert Standing. 
Harry Nicholls. 
Charles Glenney. 
Fred Shepherd. 


Mr. Allen Beaumont. 
Mr. Mark Quinton. 
Mr. Guy Stanton. 
Miss Jessie Millward. 
Miss Fanny Brough. 
Miss Alice Lingard, 


Nance Lee. . Miss Lizzie Claremont. 
Elsie Drummond Miss Helena Dacre. 
Lady Sandson. Miss Lilian Audrie. 
rey Marlow . Miss Olliffe. 
Daniel Whetstone Mr. A. P. Phillips. 
Jim Boulter . . Mr. S, Calhaem. 
John Pawter . . Mr. F. Dobell. 
Madame Ribob . Miss May Palfrey. 
Ada Brooks . . Miss Lily Martin. 
Frangois . . Mr. Ronald Power. 
—— Beau- 
Mr. F. Stoner. 

Sir y Herbert Beach: 

wood. . . « Mr, Frank Harrison, 


I2 
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11th. Criterion. Revival. 
TRUTH. 
Comedy, in Three Acts, by BRONSON — 


HOWARD. 


25th. Avenue, First Performance, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


A Modern Drama, in Four Acts, pny 
from Alphonse Daudet’s La Lutte 





Mr. Alfred Sterry 
Sir Partridge 
Compton. . 
Mr. John Penryn 
Mr. Frederick Fry 
Mrs. Dorothy 

Sterry . : 
Lady Compton 
Prudence 


Patience. . . 
Mrs. M‘Namara. 
Mrs. Tuttle . . 


Jumps . + «6 


Mr. T. G. Warren. 


Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Mr. G. Giddens. 
Mr. A. Boucicault. 


Miss H. Forsyth. 
Miss F. Frances. 
Miss E. Terriss. 
Miss M. Hardinge. 
Miss E. S. Fitzroy. 
Miss Maria Daly. 
Miss E. Vining. 





20th. Lyceum. First Performance. 
RAVENSWOOD. 


Play, in Four Acts, by HERMAN MERIVALE, 
from the story of “The Bride of Lammer- 


moor ;” 


music specially composed by 


Dr. A. C. MACKENZIE. 


2» Ravens- 
—" of "Buck- 


Caleb Balderstone 
Craigengelt 


Mr. Irving. 


Mr. Terriss, 
Mr. Mackintosh. 
Mr. Wenman. 


Sir William Ash- 

ton. Mr. Alfred Bishop. 
The Marguis of 

Athole Mr. F. H. Macklin. 
Bide-the- Bent. Mr. H. Howe. 
Henry Ashton. Mr. Gordon Craig. 
Moncrief . Mr. F. Tyars. 
7 — of Lyd 

Mr. Haviland. 

A , . Mr. Lacy. 
Lockhard . . Mr. Davis. 
Lady Ashton . Miss Le Thiére. 


Miss Marriott. 





Ailsie Gourlay 

Annie Winnie Mrs. Pauncefort. 

Lucy Ashton . . Miss Ellen Terry. 
23rd. Globe. First Performance. 


THE BLACK ROVER. 


Melodramatic Opera, in Three Acts, written 
and composed by LuscoMBE SEARELLE. 


Patronio - + Mr. Wm. Hogarth, 
Jacob. . . » Mr. John Le , 
Pedro Gusman Mr. Chas. Collette. 
Chickanaque . Mr. Shiel Barry. 
FOB, . « » Mr. Maurice Mancini. 
Moro. Mr. Roydon Erlynne, 
The Black Rover. Mr. Wn. Ludwig. 
Annetla. . Miss F. Lloyd. 
Sabina . Miss Effie Chapuy. 


Lsidora . 


Miss Blanche Fenton, 





Ja Vie by ROBERT BUCHANAN and 4 


HORNER. 


Paul Astier .. 
Chemineau, his 
Friend . .. 
Count Adriant 
Vaillant .. 
Antonin Caussade 
Védrine. . . 
Heurtebrise . . 
Duc de Brentigny 
Monsieur cael 
Stenne . ‘ 
Paskowitch, «. . 
Esther de Sélény . 
La Maréchale de 
Séliny. . . 
Lydle’... 
Countess Fidore ; A 
Madame de Quin- 
campoix. » + 
La Marquise de 
Rocanere. «. . 
Marie. . 
Madame Paul 
Astier, Duchesse 
Padovani .. 


Mr. Geo. Alexander. 


Mr. A. Chevalier. 
Mr. Ben Webster. 
Mr. Nutcombe Gould. 
Mr. Frederick Kerr, 
Mr. Bucklaw. 

Mr. George Capel. 
Mr. Batson. 

Mr. Alfred Holles. 
Mr. E. H. Kelly. 
Mr. A. Royston 
Miss Alma Stanley. 


Miss Kate Phillips, 
Miss Laura Graves. 
Miss Lilian Hingston. 
Miss Granville. 

Miss Stuart. 

Miss Melitta. 


Miss Geneviéve Ward. 





OCTOBER. 


4th. Gaiety. 


First Performance. 


CARMEN UP TO DATA. 


Burlesque, in Two Acts, by GEo. R. Sims 
and HENRY PETTITT; music by MEYER 


Lutz. 
Carmen . Miss F. St. John. 
Escamillo . . . Miss Jenny Dawson. 
Frasquita . Miss Florence Levey. 
Michaila , Miss Maria Jones. 
Alphonse . Miss Katie Ba: 
Juanita. . Miss Maude Wilmot. 
i a Miss Eva Greville. 
Zorah . . Miss Alice Gilbert. 
Morales. . Miss Blanche Massey. 
Intimidado. . Miss Maude Hobson. 
Partagus . . Miss Hetty Hamer. 
maga. . . Miss Grace Wixon, 
Mercédes . . . Miss Letty Lind. 
‘‘) Miss Flo. Henderson. 
.y Miss E. Robina. 
— Miss Minnie Ross. 
Miss Madge Mildren, 
José. . « « » Mr. E.J. Lonnen 
Dancairo . . Mr. E. H. Haslem. 
Remendado. . Mr. Horace Mills. 
Lillius Pastia. . Mr. G. T. Minshull. 
Captain Zuniga . Mr. Arthur Williams. 
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8th, Shaftesbury. First Performance, 
THE SIXTH COMMAND- 
MENT. 


Romantic Play, in Five Acts, written by 
ROBERT BUCHANAN, 


Prince Zosimoff . 
Arcadius Snam- 
inskt . 


Mr. Herbert Waring. 
M. Marius. 





General Skobeloff.. Mr. Ivan Watson. 
Fedor Ivanovitch. Mr, Lewis Waller. 
Alexis Alexandro- 
vith . . . . Mr. R. Stockton, 
General Wolenski Mr. W. Russell. 
Arthur Merrion. Mr. William Herbert. 
Moustoff . . . Mr. M. Byrnes. 
Kriloff Kriloffskt. Mr. George Seldon. 
Petrovite. . « Mr.G. Fane. 
Landlord of Lodg- 
ing House . . Mr. Herberte-Basing. 
ThePrincess Oren- 
burg . . Mrs. Richardson. 
Sophia . . + Miss Marion Lea. 
Pulcheria Ivan- 
ouna .. . . Miss Cowen, 
Anna Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis 
(Miss Wallis). 
Catherine Petroska Miss Maude Brennan, 
Liza . . » Miss E. Robins. 
Kate. . Miss C. Bernand. 
Marfa . Miss J. St. Ange. 
9th. Lyric, First Performance. 








boom. . Miss Julie Couteur, 
Catherine . Miss A. Newton. 
The Duchess 9, 

Fayensburg . Miss Annie Rose, 
Marion . Miss Geraldine Ulmar. 
NOVEMBER. 

Ist. Avenue, First Performance. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW. 
Original Play, in Three Acts, by R. C. 


ARTON,. 
Dr. Latimer. . Mr. Nutcombe Gould. 
Mark Denzil. Mr. Yorke Stephens, 
George Addis \. Mr. Geo. Alexander. 
Mr. Bamfield , Mr. Ben Webster. 
Scollick. . 5 Mr. Alfred Holles. 
Hidim . « Miss Marion Terry. 
Maud . ‘ Miss Maude Millett. 
Janet Felton . Miss Ada Neilson. 





Srd. Haymarket. First Performance. 
BEAU AUSTIN. 


Original Comedy, in Four Acts, by 
» E. HENLEY and RosBert Lovis 
STEVENSON. 


George Frederick 
Austin (The 
Beau). ‘ 


8 Mr. Tree. 
John Fenwick. . 





LA CIGALE. 


Original Opéra Comique, in Three Acts, 
written by MM. Cuivot and Duru ; 
composed by AUDRAN. The English 
version written and composed by F. C. 
BuURNAND and IVAN CARYLL, 


Chevalier Franz 


de Bernheim Chevalier Scovel. 
William .. . Mr. E. W. Garden. 
Vincent Knapps . Mr. Michael Dwyer. 
The Duke of 

Fayensberg . Mr. Eric Lewis, 
Cavalier . . Mr. Francis Barnard. 
Curfew Watch Mr. John Peachey. 
Mendicant . - Mr, George Mudie. 
Mathew Vander- 

koopen . . . Mr. Lionel Brough. 
Charlotte . , Miss Effie Clements. 


Juliette Grisenach Miss E. Carlington, 


Alisia ..., Miss Gwynne. 
Zitanella Miss Lillie Comyns, 
Tamburina . . Miss Branard. 

Cecilia de Monti , Miss J. Desborough, 
Francoise . Miss Mabel Love, 
Rosina ,. - « Miss F. Melville, 
Manetta .. . Miss Ellis —_ 
Leila. . . . , Miss Charlotte Hope, 
La Frivolini . Miss M. St. Cyr. 


Camille Duburri. Miss May Sinclair. 


Anthony 
ave . 
Maenteith 
A Royal Duke . 
Dorothy Musgrave 
Miss Evelina 
wee. 6 ss 
Barbara Ridley . 


Mus- 


Mr. Fred Terry. 


Mr. Edmund Maurice. 
Mr. Brookfield. 

Mr. Robb Harwood, 
Mrs. Tree, 


Miss Rose Leclercq. 
Miss Aylward. 





6th. Opéra Comique. Revival. 
SMOKE. 
Comedietta, by B. WessTER, Jun. 


Reuben Armstrong 
James Brown. . 
Mr. Richard Bur- 

= ae Se a ae 
Ellen Armstrong. 
Abigail Armstrong 


Mr. R. S. Boleyn, 
Mr. Compton Coutts. 
Mr. W. Lestocq. 


Miss Cissy Grahame. 
Miss M. A. Giffard, 





15th. Comedy, First Performance. 
MAY AND DECEMBER. 





Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by 
SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Sir Archibald 
- ogg) re 9 Chas, Brookficla. 
apt. L’Estrange Mr. C, H, Hawtrey. 
Babbington Jones. Mr. J, F, Graham, 
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Simpson . . 
Telegraph Mes- 


Senger 


Lady ell : 
Jane. . . 
«Sia 


Ji ww Belsize . 


Mr. W. Wyes. 


Mr. A. W. Aysom. 
Miss Norreys. 

Miss Lydia Cowell. 
Miss Ethel Matthews, 
Miss Lottie Venne, 





17th. Shaftesbury. 


First Performance. 


THE PHARISEE. 


Original Play, in Three Acts, by MALCOLM 
WATSON and Mrs. LANCASTER-WALLIS. 


Lord Helmore . 
Geoffrey Landon . 
captain James 
 —_— 
Mr. Pettifer . . 
Graham eet 
Brooke... 
Kate Landon . 


Miss Maxwell. 
Maud 

, ee er 
Martin. ... 


Mr. Lewis Waller. 
Mr. Herbert Waring. 


M. Marius. 

Mr. John Beauchamp. 

Mr. Henry V. Esmond. 

Mr. Herberte-Basi 

Mrs. Lancaster-Wallis 
(Miss Wallis). 

Miss Sophie Larkin, 

Miss Marion Lea. 

Miss Minnie Terry. 

Miss Winifred Dennis, 





24th, Shaftesbury. First Performance, 
MY LADY HELP. 


Comedietta, in One Act, by ARTHUR 
MACKLIN. 


Jack Desborough . 

Lady Eva Des- 
borough . 

Benjamin Penny- 
QTGSE 2 1 


Mr. H, V. Esmond. 
Miss Florence West. 


Mr. John Beauchamp. 





27th. Criterion. 


Revival. 


LONDON ASSURANCE. 


Comedy, ‘in Five Acts, by Dion Bouci- 
CAULT. 


Sir Harcourt 


18th. Princess's. Revival. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 





Courtly . Mr. William Farren. 
Dazzle . . Mr. Chas, Wyndham. 
Max Harkaway . Mr. H. H. Vincent. 
Charles Courtly . Mr. A. Bourchier, 
Mr, Spanker . Mr. George Giddens. 
Mark — Mr. W. Blakeley. 
Cool... Mr. Cyril Maude. 
Martin . Mr. F. Atherley. 
James . Mr. S. Hewson, 
Solomon Isaacs . Mr. F. Emery. 
Lady Gay Spanker Mrs. Bernard-Beere. 
Grace eneroneds Miss Mary Moore. 
ae Miss E. Vining. 

DECEMBER. 


4th. New Olympic. First Performance. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Play, in Five Acts. 


Mark Antony . Mr. Coghlan. 
Octavius Ceasar . Mr. ¥F. Kemble Cooper. 
M.Zimil. Lepidus Mr. P. C. Beverley. 
Sextus Pompeius. Mr. Kenneth Black 
Domitius Enobar- 

bus. . « Mr. Arthur Stirling. 
Ventidius . , Mr. H. Druce. 
Eros . Mr, Chas. Burleigh. 
Scarus . Mr. A. T. Hilton. 
Mecenas Mr. W. S. Parkes. 
Proculeius . . Mr, Henry Loraine, 
Thyreus. Mr. Walter Gay. 
Menas . . » Mr. H. Yardley. 
Varrius . Mr. Stanley Pringle. 
Alexas . Mr. MacVickars. 
Mardian Mr. Harry Fenwicke. 
Seleucus. «» « Mr. H. J. Carvill. 
A Messenger . . Mr. Oscar Adye. 
A Soothsayer . . Mr. Arthur Munro. 
AClown . . Mr. Everill. 
First Soldier . Mr. W. Clifton. 
Second Soldier. Mr. A. Watson. 
Octavia . Miss Frances Ivor. 
Charmian . Miss Amy McNeil. 
Jras . . . « » Miss F, Harwood, 
Day spr oH ’ Miss Emma d’Auban. 
Night iatrteds Miss Madge Greet. 


Cipatra . . » 


Mrs. Langtry. 





THE PEOPLE’S IDOL. 


Drama, in Four Acts, by WILSON BARRETT 
and VicTOR WIDNELL, 


Lawrence St, Au- 
ee er ee 

Arthur St. Aubrey 

Major Duncan 


Mr. Dolroyd, ].P. 
Dr. Wheeler . 


» Jim Stevens 
_ Mr. Hockett 


The Buster. . 
Sam Purkiss . 
Tom Spate. . . 
Jack Burdock. , 
George ow 
Sneedon . 
James. . 
Gabriel Stevens 
Myra Keith 
Lydia .. 
Mrs. St. Aubrey . 
Blanche . on 
Rose Lowdham 
Mrs. Melway. . 
Jane Batts. . 
Sarah Kibworth . 
Jane... : 
Grace Duncan 


Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
= = Cooper Cliffe. 
r. W. ercyval. 

Mr. Edward Irwin. 
Mr. W. L. Belmore. 
Mr. Austin Melford. 
Mr. Ambrose Melrose. 
Mr. W. A. Elliott. 
Mr. Stafford Smith. 
Mr, P. Belmore. 

Mr. A. E, Field. 

Mr. Franklin McLeay. 
Mr. Horace Hodges. 
Mr. Cecil Duncan. 
Mr. George Barrett. 
Miss Lillie Belmore. 
Miss Maud Jefferies. 
Miss Alice 3 
Miss L. B. Wilmot. 
Miss Lily Hanbury. 
Miss Alice Belmore. 
Miss Bessie Carlyon. 
Miss H. Polini. 

Miss Alice Gambier. 
Miss Winifred Emery. 
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18th, Comedy. First Performance. 
JANE, 
A Farce, in Three Acts, by HARRY 
NICHOLLS and W. LEsTOCQ. 





Mr. Charles 

Shackleton . Mr. C. H. Hawtrey, 
Mr. Kershaw Mr. H. Kemble. 
William Mr. Brookfield. 
Claude Master R. Saker. 
Pixton . Mr. E. M. Robson. 
Miss Lucy Norton Miss Ethel Matthews. 
Mrs, Chadwick . Miss Ewell. 
Mrs, Pixton . « Miss Ada Murray. 
Jane . . « Miss Lottie Venne. 
20th. Prince of Wales's. First Per- 


formance, 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. 
Fireside Pantomime for Great and Small 
Children, adapted from Thackeray’s story 
by H. SAVILE CLARKE; music by 
WALTER SLAUGHTER. 
Valoroso . . Mr. Harry Monkhouse. 
Tommaso Lorenzo 
Count Spinachi} Mr. Tom Shale, 
(in the 2nd act) 








Bulbo . 4. 
Glumboso . . 
Fadella (in the 
2nd act). 


| Count Hedzoff. 


Count ae 
” Gruffa- 
Jester . { se 
Prince Giglio . 
Betsinda 
Rosalba (in "the 
2nd act). ‘ 
Countess Gruffa~ 


uk 
Queen of Pafle 


gonia 
Angelica . 4 
The Fairy Black- 
>? 
Polly, a Child ‘ 
General Punchi- 
hoff (Crim Tar- 
tar Commander- 
in-chief in the 
2nd at). 


Mr, John Le Hay. 
Mr. W. Cheesman, 
Mr. A. T. Hendon. 
Mr. G. Marler. 

Mr. S. Solomon. 
Mr. R. Bernard. 
Miss Violet Cameron. 


Miss Attalie Claire. 





Madame Amadi. 


Madame Ada Dorée. 
Miss Maud Holland. 


Miss Isa Bowman, 


Miss Empsie Bowman. 











PRODUCTIONS IN THE PROVINCES, Etc., DURING 1890, 





Acting the Law. Melodrama. 5A. . DonGlover. . Royal, Brentford . . Sept. 29 
Arian Ween. Opera. 3A.. . Joseph Parry . T.R. Cardiff . > . Junes 


Baby. Far. Com. 3A.. - . Robert Soutar . Alexandra T, Southend . July 17 
Baby. A Warning to Mesmerists. +} Lady, nee: ris, R. Brighton, . . Oct.32 
pani, The. Dom. Play. tA .  . F.W.Broughton. T,R. Bath. . . . Aprils 


Battle through Life, The. Dr. 4A. W.H. Mitchell . T,R, Barnsley. . . Feb. 25 
Percy F. Marshall 
Best Intentions, Play. 1A. . = - P Richard } Opera H, Northampton . Dec. 11 
urdon . 


Bigot, The. Play. 4A. - { F. ny Grove copy: C! soae Hall, Ealing . . Nov. 19 


ama by }.K 
nee fromthe 
Birth and Breeding, Com. 4A. .. Corman of Her) Roval, Edinburgh , , Sept. 18 
(for copyright 
purposes) . ‘ 
oul F. re A 
Diam: an ouis 
Mikatows of Pit Life fe.’ — ? ™ Denbigh fa Mesa Southend . Sept. 30 
right purposes) 
bey be ig adapt- 
ermis- 
Blanche Farreau. Drama. J Sion ot gnarles | New T. R, Liverpool 
hi ‘For the 
King” . 
a: Pemberton & 


« Oct. 6 


mus, jonenca 5 lr. R. Newcastle-on-Tyne April 19 


saigne -, . 

Bitten Play ere, eACTY OF Chrous} F. Teale Lingham}Royal, Edmonton , , = — 

Broken Coupling, The. Mus. tA. J. A. Moonie . Waterloo Rooms, Edinb. Feb. 21 

Brought to Light. Dr. - «  . Edward Darbey. Morton’s,Greenwich . July 28 

Buried Talent, A. Play. 3sc. .  . Louis N. Parker. Royalty,Glasgow . . May 23 
Mrs. Hodgsonand 


Arch, ie an Hall, Southampton, Dec. 3 


Brazilian, The. Com. Op. 3A. 


Captain’s Daughter, The. Com, : A. (copyright pur- 
poses) . 

Martin By yam and 
yam Wyke 


‘oe e R. Sims 
1i 
{ 


Captivating Carmen, Bur. 1} Pier T, Folkestone. . Aug. 4 


titt ; Berney — Shakespeare T, Liverpool Sept. 22 


uerer Lutz. 


Carmen Up to Data. Bur. 3 Sc. 


H. Dearlove 
and Miss Jennie } Town Hall T, Harrogate March 28 
Franklin, R,A.M. 


Clever Capture, A. Comtta. . Mark Melford . T.R.York,. . «. « March7 
Cloven Foot, The. Pl. 4A.  . . Fredk. Mouillot . T.R. Blackburn , ,. Jan.27 
Coiner’s Dream, The. Dr. 1A. CecilN.T. Fitzroy Lecture Hall, Derby. . May 12 


Cissy. Mus.Com. 3A. . 


Culprits. Farce. Pl. 3A. . . . Arthur Law ‘ we Liver-} Aug. 29 
Daisy Land. Pl. 3A.. H.Graham . . Greenwich Hall . . Marchir 


Dangers of London. Dr. 3 i: » . F.A.Scudamore. T,R.Cardiff . . . Juneg 
Darry the Dauntless. Bur, 2A, “ch F'thonpend } Comedy T. Reading}. | July 3: 


Dark Past,The, Melodr. 4A.. . FrankPrice. . T.R. Barnsley. . «4 Oct. 23 
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Donizetti, Eng- 


lish version by 
Daugh , a by 4 Regiment, ™ the “Car Weil (by Prince’s T, Bristol . . Oct. 13 
e 
Daughters, Com. 3A. . . { 1,6, Warren and} R. Portsmouth . . June 30 
ohn Bannister 
Dolly. Com.Op. 2A... , a: mee. Hert | Her Majesty's, Carlisle . Oct. 25 
elzer . 
A. a. and: A, C. Eiiermanic me mel 
Doomed. Com.Dr. 3A. . ‘ie ks “} Sapean “LFeb. 8 
Earl’s Daughters, The. Com. Dr. 2A. E cas T.R. Croydon. . . Julyar 
Russell 
Mrs. Hodgson 
Editha’s Burglar. Dr. 3A. Biro Bi, ee ' 
en . . | 
Engagement, An. Duologue . . B.C.Stephenson T. R. Newcastle-on-Tyne Aug. 29 
P 


Pol Bae ecirienne, A; OF, Tho Cirous Eeiegie Rus} Prince’ sT. Bristol . +* Marchrsg 
Adapted by Arth. 


Shirley & Mau- 

False Witness. Dr. 4A. . . «4 rice Gally, from }New Cross Public Hall . Oct. 28 
Léopold Stap- 
leaux Le Coucou 

Fisher Girl,The. Dr.. . . . CharlesHannan. LadbrokeHall. . . Jan. 16 


Flashes. “Farcical Hilarity.” 3 A. {re poms Weac }New T. R. Everton, . April7 


Flying from Justice. Melodr. ;A.. Mark Melford . “4 Wales’, South-} May 26 


Miss E. Braddon 
For Better, for Worse. Melodr. vad (copyright pur- Wor - Stem T. ;} sept 6 
poses. “nine “ 


For Queen andCountry. Mil. Dr. 4A. Evelyn Unsworth BijouT. Neath. . . Dec. 26 
Adapted from the 
Fortune’s Fool. Dr. 5A... . 4 French by ¢ Chas. he. R, Stratford. . .«. July 28 


Harbury |. 
Forty Thieves down to Date. Bur.. G.V.Keast. . — _fJune x6 
Founded on Facts, Dr. 5A. . . H.C. Turner Queen’s T, Keighley . Feb. 14 


Fra Diavolo, Bur. ‘ written up to f Ba 


Mrs. Hod 


and jodg so sid} Prine of Wales’ T. epost 


Gamekeeper’s Wife, The. Com. x A. odgeen ampton . . 


Golden Harvest,A. Dr. 4A... F. tone a> ~~ See Te Simao + May 26 
A. C. Torr and 


Guy Fawkes, Esq. Bur. 3A. . | iyice by Mr tn R, Nottingham. . April 7 


arsh 


LG J. By ron) Guards de Bur. Co, amy Messhs 


“}seot 22 


Held in Harness. Com.Dr. 4A. . C.A. Clarke Queen’s T, Keighley . May 29 
Her First Appearance, Monologue {a Rus} Royal Court T, Liverpool Nov. 7 
His Future Wife. Far. 1A. . . F.HawleyFrancks Brighton Aquarium. . Feb. 3 
Adapted from T., 
° Mh my 
nove Ar- : 
HisLordship, Com. 3A... ‘| migerBaczinski Warlingham School. . Aug. 6 
(produced by 
students) . e 
-in- W. G, Watson & 
His Son-in-Law. Farc.Sk..  . Alfied Roaman } Herne Bay. . + « Sept.1za 
Hymen Wins, Far. Whimsicality. 1sc. Wilford F. Field . Public Hall, Southall . Nov. 17 
Idols of the Heart. Idyllic Play . MissJanetteSteer Shakespeare T, Liverpool Feb. a1 
In Deadly Peril. Dr. 4A... . HalCollier . . Aquarium, Scarborough . Feb. 3 
A. H. and A, C,) Philharmonic Hall, wens ! 
In Olden Days. Comtta. . . .{ ae =) eee "| Feb. 8 
In the Queen’s Name, Dr. 3A. . Trevor &Delille, T,R:Colchester . . Feb.5 
IonofEuripides . . ete - Cambridge. . «. . Nov. 25 
Irish Priest, The. Dr. oa . Brandon Ellis . Grand,Glasgow . . Mayz2 


Itis Justice, Dr... . , 


Mrs. Claud Rob- 
4 inson cise}. R, Bury St. Edmunds. Dec. 26 
Marie Zech) . 


ItwasaDream, Com.Dr. 1A. , X.L. . . ee. Bir-} Sept. 18 
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Mark Melford; 
wait oa me iam met mus. Popay te. R, Leamington . . Dec. 26 
: owe. . 
Jesmond Dene. Dr. ere ke _ T.R. Ipswich . .« « Oct.g 
Junior Partner, The. Farc. Com, aA. Thomas Naden , T.R, Windsor. . . Sept. 22 
Liberty. Dr. Pro.and4A..  . C, A.Clarke. . Grand Hall, Bromley . Aug. 25 
Light at Last. Com.Dr.5A. . . W.J.Patmore . T,R,Manchester , . July 28 
tt) ae Woo 
A celyn; mus [{ Ro e' ool- 
Love’s Magic, Optta. 1A... . . Cavalie Le Zel via. % Feb. 18 
ver! i 
we tod or, ge peewee. _ } Princess's, Glasgow, . June 30 


é McLennan; 


Major, The, Com. Optta. 3A. . mus, Mises | Assembly Hall, Holywell April 8 
Gregory . . 


Man ina Thousand,'A. Pl. 5A. . ClarenceBurnette T. R. North Shields, . Aug. x1 
Marishka. Dr. 5A. . . . ate ene. R. Great Grimsby . Aug. 4 


A een : 
by C me- 


Matrimony, Com. Dr. 4A. . «4 ron, of Wilkie }New Cross Public Hall , Nov. 8 
Collins’ Novel 
“Man & Wife” 
C. A. Clarke and 

Men of Metal. Dr. 4A... -{ Hugh R. Silver }T- R. Barnsley. .  . Oct.3 


Mesmerist, The. Farc.Com. 3A. . Fred Jarman . T,R.Bath. . « « Mays 
Mis Maritana; Lieut. G. Nugent 
Berl, . = Hot for Joe. Op. | J .W. it} Queen's T. R. Dublin . April az 


Mipaing. | (Rom. a ont Semi-us, Pr} Mark Melford ,}T.R, Huddersfield, , June2 
Modern Ireland. Dr. - « « « R,F,Sagar. . T.R. Bacup . . Sept. 13 
Mrs. Donnithorne’s Rent, Com. . Miss RoseSeaton Opera House, Chatham « Juneg 
Muddler, The, Farc.Com. 3A. . HiltonHill. . Grand, Nottingham. . July 18 
Music at Home. Com. + «+ « Miss Rose Seaton Opera "House, Chatham , Juneg 


Mrs. Colonel 


My General, Com. 3A, . . | Eecrtfe y Ryde, LW. . « Nov. 13 
rester, . 


by Stanley 
Nap; or, A, _idsummer _ Night's | 


Scream. almon & 


fom gg 1 MB ey fe R.Blyth . . « Aprils 
artin'Adeson. 


New Mazeppa, The, Pro, and 3 A, moh Fred Sake and } Morton's T. Greenwich . March 24 
New York Politics, Farc.Com. . . JamesAlhincoy’) Brenton . « Aug. 28 


right purposes), 
Night Express, The. Pl. Pro.and3A. Gerald Holcroft . T.R.Edmonton . . Oct. 10 


Niobe, Farc.Com. 3A. . {ia ) we. of rs Liver") Sept. 1 
No Man’sLand. Dr. 5A.. . . John Douglass . T.R.Leicester, . . Nov, ar 


Noble Lie,A. Pl. 4A. . «. . FredJarman . T.R, Jersey .« .« . July23 
Noble Love. Rom. Dr. 4A. . Bh A. ‘ee T.R.Goole . . .« Jan.27 
OurGreatSurprise. 1A... . Heros Beth: . T.R.Glasgow. . « Feb. 20 
Our Tutor. Farc. Sketch. 1A... Abbey Wood .{ Aseembly Rooms, Leyton} oct, 9, 


Pansy. Play. 1A. - « « « Fred Jarman . T.R.Preston . . « Feb. 28 

Peer of the Realm, A. Rom. Dr. 4A. F.W. Broughton. T.R. Bolton . . . June4 
M. Blatchford ; 

Phyllis, Naut.Com.Op. . . 4 mus, A. T.}T.R.Halifax . . «. April 14 
McEvoy . . 


Pim-Pom. Farce. Mus.Pl. 1A.. . E.T. De pveaie . Princess’s, Glasgow. . Feb. az 


4s a des \ Royal ra tomy ) 
‘Sa S Ope 
Private Enquiry. Farc. Com. 3 A. | Families by F. F. Leicester. f Nov. 25 


Queer Lodgers. Farce. 1A. . . AlfredA. Wilmot ParkTown Hall,Battersea March 1 


Rescued from Death. Dr. 4A, .{ Hugh Montgo-) Alhambra T. Barrow-in-) 4 pri1 og 


Adapted from a 
Retaliation. Comtta. 1A, . | German by R a}? _— Whitbrty-the} ang, 6 
dolf Dircks . 
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Cote Gounod ; 
Romeo and Juliet, Op. 5A... b.1H. B. Far | Roya Court T. Liverpoot Jan 15 
= . ‘. 
Rope Merchant, The. Farce . . Mark Melford. TY. 6 oa > 
eas &. cm. of bien Merritt -.}Royal,Hull . . . Julyys 
Ruth, Play in Pro. and 3 A, {Ages gl =e J. * } Prince's T. Bristol . . Marchao — 
Scapegoat,The, Dr. 4A.. . . Wesde rps T. R. Huddersfield , . Jan. a7 
Shattered Lives, Dr. Pro,and4A, A.W. Parry, . Granby Hall, Liverpool , Dec. 12 
Shelter. Comtta.. . «+ « W.H.Goldsmith T,R, Stockton-on-Tees . July ar 
Sins of New York. Dr. sh. . . Arthur Horner . T.R. Birkenhead . . Feb. 10 
Slave of Drink, The. Dr. 4A... Walter Reynolds {OF er nee House, } Aug, 4 
Sold Up. Farc.Com. 3A... . . {"Semaaed Grand T, Nottingham . Dec, 22 
Solicitor, The. Farc. Com, 3A, J.H. Darnley , Royal Court T, Liverpool May 5 
or, A Dey, * Coney Clarence Burnette }T. R. Workington . . Oct.5 
d. heen’ Com, 
Taunton Vale, Dr. So Paes Louis N. Parker. T.R, Manchester . . Junexra 
Time is Money. Comtta. . . . Mrs, HughBell . T. R. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sept. 5 
Unionist, The. Pl. . . . . E.R.Cleaton .{? ca, of es Liver-} Sept. 8 
United. Com. Dr. 1A. . «. . AlfredSelwyn . Victoria Hall, Ealing . Dec, 18 
Unreal Riches. PL 1A. . . . CecilRaleigh . Royal County T, Reading Sept. 22 
ag Roe and ’ 
ugustusHarris |p. a shi 
Venus, Bur. 3A. ay, La ae Guaelien = up to to ‘ieee of Wales’, Liver- warch 26 
date by Wi er RC MS 
Yardley) . 
Victory, Dr. 4A... {J Porters} R. Warrington . . April 28 
baty Women Will Do. Dr. Pro, and) I  deroms. and} r. R. Birmingham . . Sept. 17 
Widow, The. Fare. Com. 3A . . A.G. Bagot. . T.R,Windsor. . . Nov. 38 
Woman's Love,A, Dr. 4A. . . Fred W.Bird . T.R, Woolwich « «+ March10 
Work and Wages. Dr. 5A. . . William Bourne. 1.R.Hanley , + Jan. 27 
Tom Craven(copy- 
Workbox,The. PL . . .  .{ omeraven(copy,}T.R, Worcester . «Oct. 31 


Working Man,The, Dr. . . . H.Hardy . . Colosseum, Oldham + July 10 
Arthur Jefferson . 

World’s Verdict. Dr.. . 4 Copyright pur fe Tpavil T, Merthyr} juty 10 

poses oe 


Ditto _ ditto ditto. . . Ditto ditto. . T.R,NorthShields, . Dec.4 
Young Pretender, A. Farc.Com. . Barton White . as Ae nts 
Adapted from 
Moore’s “ Lalla 
Zelica. Op. 2A... . . «+ « Rookh;” mus. }Gresham Hall, Brixton . Dec. 17 
. Stephen REI 





PRODUCTIONS IN PARIS DURING 1890. 





A TEcole de YAmour. Com } mt, E. Doyen 


waes critique. Fieve, 5A. 
Drama, 3 pts., 4 sc. 
L'amour Venge. Comte Op. Da 


Léon Henrique . 

Angé de Lassas; mus. »Y } Opéra-Comique 

Ferdin and Piatisi; air by Bal- 
biani; mus. by Marenco 

or - Paul Ferrier and Emilie 


M. Louis Gallet; mus. 
Saint Saén 


Armida, Ballet, 3 A. 
L’Art de ey mage les Femanes, 


Ascanto aunt Opera, 5 as by Camille Opéra 


Basoche, La. Comic Op., 3A. .4 Albert Carré; mus. by André 
’ . “ah 


Bejaune, Le. Farc. Com., 3A. . 
Bevenuto. Lyrical Drama, 4 ca 


MM. Burani ‘ond Cormolse 


M. Gaston - staal mus, by M Opéra -Comique 


‘aul Tertlert mus. b 
Serpette and Victor 


‘| MM. René Lafon and eho. 


Cendrillonette. Operetta, 4 A. (Ps 
Ces Monstres d’Hommes. Farc. 


Chanson du Tsigane Verse, 1A. H. de Fleurigny. 
Chasse ¢ aux Mariés, La. Farc. 


bars Mille Quatre. Fare. Com., 2 
clef, a Paradis, La. Valle. 


“}M. André Lénéka 
bert | Guinon and aati 


aay and Duru 
MM. Victorien Sardou & Emilie 
Moreau; mus.M. Xavier Leroux 
CléopAtre d’Italie. Parody,1A. MM. Jules Jouy &Georges Rolle Déjazet . 
. M.Sarlin; mus.GustaveMichiels Opéra-Comique 
Adolphe Aderer ; a aeaaiaaie 8 


Bi Sec 5A. } Porte-St.-Martin 


Colombine. Comic Op.,1 A. 
Comte a'Egmont, Le. Goethe’s 


onmin Une. " Com., I + 
Course ax aux Jupons, La. Cente 


Crime de Jean Morel, i. 


. M. Charles de Courcy 

’ | Léon Gandillot . 

Lucien Cressonpois one aces 
Sam: 


Dante. syetiad Drama, 4 A. 


Deménageons. Comedy,1A. . 
Député Leveau, Le. Com.,4A. M. Jules Lemaitre 
Dernier Amour. Piece, 4 A. 
Devant l’Ennemi. Play, 5A. 


Dimitri. Lyrical Drama, 5 A. AH 

ur Mascarille, Le. Agre- 
Dense Femmes de Japhet, Les. 
“he. Spec. Drama, Emile Mo 


préle de Visite, Une. Com., 1A. M. André Lénéka 
> weiaain ‘Op. -» UM. y=: Nuitter & Beaumont; 
mus, by M. Charles Lecocq 


Edouard Blau; mus. by Benj. 
Godard. 


. M. Georges Ohnet 


enri de Dornier and Armand 
Silvestre; mus. V. Jonciéres 


"}M. Alfred Bouchinet . 


MM. Antony Mars and Maurice 
Desvalliéres; mus. V. Roger 
reau and oe 














Oct. 6 


Nov, 5 
March 6 


Dec. 31 
Jan. 2 


Oct. 7 


- March ar 


May 30 
May 3 
Dec, 3 
March 12 
Jan. 24 


. Oct. 10 


June 2 
Nov. 13 


June 10 
April x 


Oct. 23 


Nov. 19. 
Oct, 4 


Feb. 7. 
Feb. 20 
Feb. 20 


April 11, 


. May 13 
- Dec, 10 


Oct, 16 
Nov. 18 
May 16 


Feb. 5 

Jan. 15 
Dec. 16 
Feb. 14 


. Jan. 15 


i ree Dramatiques Nov. 8 
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a 94 0 Mesdemoiselles. Re-} mM. Clairville and Boyer. . Renaissance. . Oct. 6 
UEnlévement ent de Sabine. Fare} gon Gandillot . . . «. Cluny . . . Aprila 
L'Entr’acte. Operetta. +  .{Manme Houcheron? mus: DY\ Menus-Plaisirs . Feb. x4 
Pamille, Une. Comedy, 4 A. Henri Lavedaun. .\ . . Francais » « Mayr 


Fée aux Chévres, La. S MM. Paul Ferrier ona! Albert 
Piece, 3 A., 14 Sc. Spee. } Vaulos ; mus. M. L. Varney. } cate - «+ « Dec, 18 


ee Cee eae, Les. Com} MM. Blum and Toché |, . Palais-Royal. . Oct.14 
pocdinandLetecsr. Com.,4A. M. Léon Gandillot . . . Déjazet . Dec. 19 


Paul Ferrier and Charles Clair- as i 
Fétiche, Le. Operetta,3A. . ville; mus. by Victor Roger. } Menus-Plaisirs + March 13 
Feu ae a Com., 0 A.. . Alexandre Bisson . ., . Vaudeville . . Feb. a7 i 
ey L'Air, La. paren Cogniard & Raymond ; couplets : . : { 
, } byA.Lioret; “a M. Man } Folies-Dramatiques June 20 | 

Pile de Roland, 1 La. ‘Drama in} Henri deBornier . . . Francais . . June18 
Fleurs @ veil Com. in verse,\ MM. Jules Truffier & Gariel i 
tA. r} ie ; mus. by M. H '} Odéon e . . Oct. 6 | 


Friquette et Blaisot. dy! 2 ee alee rey and Michel poate ae 


. by M. Millet 
Grande Vie, La. Vdlle.,3A. .4{ Henri Bocage and Pierre) Nouveautés . Jan. 2 
Grandes Mancuvres,Les. Con, } Hi ippsinte Rayment ot Albert} Variétés : . Aprils 
a Com, 3 A. Pee Pi vatonny m0 Ve ae 


Hagnetenst Biciss, le. Valle-s } George Duval . «  « Folies-Dramatiques May 24 


: Charles Narrey & Michel Carré, : 
Hilda. Comic Opera,rA.. . jun.; mus. by Albert Millet,’ } Opéra-Comique + Jan. 15 


Ily-a-vingt ans. Vdlle.,1A. . M.Georges Duval . . . Folies-Dramatiques May 24 
Jaques Fayan. Drama,1A. . Serjeant Bobillot + «  « Chateaud’Eau . May 13 
Jeanne d’Arc. Drama,3A.,6Sc, Jules Barbier; mus.byGounod. Porte-St.-Martin . Jan. 3 
Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,La.5A. AlexandreDumas . .  . Porte-St.-Martin . May 27 
Lucienne. Piece, 5 A. q . M. Louis de Gramont ‘ . Menus-Plaisirs . Dec. 2 
Ma Cousine. Com.,3A. .  . HenriMeilhac . . . Variétés. . «. Oct.a7 
Ma Mie Rosette. Comic OP. Jules PrévelandArmand Liorat; 

3A. PY wana by Paul Lacome i} Folies-Dramatiques Feb. 4 
Madame ‘Durosel. Com.; I we MM. Bissonand Mars . . Vaudeville . . Feb. 27 
pe. ‘Comic MM. BlumandToché . . Vaudeville . . Dec.17 
Madame Othello. Ville., 3 A. {MM ce Oe. 
> “Sere aay foenmete. *t Jean Jullien . .  « Nouveautés . . Oct. 20 

George Maur d Charl 

Maraskine. Cin, 1A. { tae ; — ar uarles } Déjazet + «  « March ag 


Margot. Com.,3A. . .  . HenryMeilhac . . . . Théatre-Francais. Jan. 18 


Mariage de Barillon, Le. Com. +} Georges, Feydeun and Maurice) ponaissance . . March ro {| 


ST Reine « Ecosse. | MM, Cressonnois and Samson .{ Historique (Cha- ~ } Oct. 8 


Ménages Parisiens. Com., .3A. Albin Valabréegue . . . Nouveautés . . April17 
ShepeendeFdante, lee. Verse, \ mm. Blum and Toché . « Palais-Royal. . March 22 
‘ne Helyett. Operetta, 3 A. eT eer! ne } Bouffes-Parisiens » Nov. 12 | 
Modéle, Un. Comic Op., 1 A. { MM.A. Degraveand M, Lerouge; ; | Bouffes-Parisiens . Nov. 15 


mus, by M, Léon Schlesinger 
Monsieur Betsy. Com.,4A. . Oscar Méténier and PaulAlexis Variétés. . . March3 i 


Menaleur Jenn. nar in vere, tM. Ciao Ca.) | 
Mouitnard, Les. F arc. - Comedy MM. Ordonneau Vahibrgee ne j 
3A : 2 r} and Keroul . * } Palais Royal. . Jan. 14 i] 


Nos Jolies Fraudeuses. F ore. * } Alexandre Bisson ,. . . Nouveautés . . Jan.z 


L’Obstacle. Piece, 4 A. . . M, Alphonse Daudet, . . Gymnase . . Dec.27 
| 


L’Guf Rouge. Com. Op.,3A.. { = ven yi gute mus. "\F olies-Dramatiques March 15 


L’Ogre. Drama,sA. . . . Mz, Jules de Marthold + « Ambigu + « Sept. a7 
Orient Express. Spec. Play,4A. Paul Burani eo @ « «© Cheteet. . « Sm 
Originaux, Les. Com.,1A. . Fayan. «4 « « -» « Frangais + » March za 
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Paris Fin-de-Siécle. Play, 4A. Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché, Gymnase . . Feb, 22 
Paris Instantané. Review,3A. MM. Milher and Numés « « Cluny . . . Nov.27 


Pas de Cl Clere, Un. Comic Opera. pa Cy Re _ by 4 Bouffes-Parisiens. March 10 


Pendant l'‘Orage. "Com. I A. ; het +d e - Odéon . . . Mayae 
wn ° to rot from 
Petite Mionne, La. Drama, 5A. { a novel by M. E, ‘Midious } Historique * + Nov. ag 
Pie au Nid, La. Vdlle.,3A. ,. M.GeorgesDuval . . + Nouveautés. . Nov.3 
Pomupler 4 de Jastine, Le. oe. "|. Valabrégue and Davril . Folies-Dramatiques Sept. r 
Lp , 
Portier par Interim. Com., 2A, Raoul Caverne , . Variétés, . . Junezz 
Prix Montyon, Un. Com. Valle,, oe Albin, Valabrogue “and "}PalaisRoyal. . Dec. 4 
Vdile., 4 les A Paris, Les. Com. *} Emile de Najac and Pol Moreau Palais-Royal. . June x 
Pacetl Reins. of MG Jules Mary and | Georges) ambigu. . . Nov. a1 
Revaache au Mari, La. Com, 0 Palin Sh Cohen and Grenet Dan} Déjazet . » « May30 
pies Le. Ballet, 2A., 3 Se. .} Edouard Blau; « mus. 4 “by Léon "} Opéra +. ss iz 
Roman d d'une Conspiration, Le. ) Henri Fou ier & FabriceCarré; ‘ 
5A. -} founded on a novel by A. Rang; Ambigu + + + April 18 


Romeo et Juliette. Drama in 


Atentes from Shakespeare by 
verse, 5 A. 


M. Georges Lefévre ; mus. by boaéon c « ie 
M. Francis Thomé 


Samson et Dalila. Opera, 3 A. { a Cand Lemaire; mus, by Y} Lyrique (Eden) . Oct. 3r 


Bamsonnet. Operetta, 3a. .{ M; Pau) Ferrier; mus, by Victor } Nouveautés . . Nov. 26 
Sanglier,Le. Com.,1A. . . M. Alexandre Bisson + + Vaudeville .  . April16. 
— de Gilberte, Le. vee M. Theodore Massiac . . Odéon . . . Sept, 10 
ances Occasion. Valle., a3 A. MM. Busnachand Debrit . Cluny . . . March: 
Tous Fen, Tout Flamme. Vdlle., ”} Richard O’Monroy . . . Variétés, . . Junear 
ols Sua Ridicules, Les. } Georges Villain. . . . Bouffes-Parisiens. April 30 
Un Cousin de Province Com., } Réné Lafourand Taylor . . Déjazet, . + Junes 
Une Vengeance, | Play, 3A. . Henri Amic + « « « Renaissance, , Jan, 15 
Veuve avant la Lettre. Com. } MM. Gandrey and Lénéka, . Gymnase . . Sept.r 
Vie & Deux. La. Com., 3 A. ("Silo Bocage and Charles de} Odéon + 6 « Aprilia 


Vocation de Marius, La. Piece} Fabrics Carré & Albert Debelly} Nouyeauté + + March ag 


vo en Sudde, Le. Fare, MM. Mare Sonal and Victor L 
ayase on Budd 3 : "} Variétés . o « Che 


Pree ye the | Walloon 
Voyage de Chaudfontaine, ta Reurigny; pintd , je Nore 4 June 2 
uzette Ss MM. Chiveyent Dare} heer 
Voyage ha roy ; = waa ie Léon Viesour . : } Gaité 3 : + Jan. 20 
May 28 


Ph ee and LouisBesson; 
Zaire. Opera, 2A. . . mus, by Veronge de la Nux *} Opéra . 














ENGLISH (AND A FEW OTHER) PLAYS, ete., PRODUCED 
IN NEW YORK, ete., IN 1890. 





A Little (More or Less) Lord Fauntleroy 
Aftermath (first seme at American 
Theatre Libre) 

Allfor Her .. 

Awakening (‘‘ Tears, Idle Tears *) 
Babes in the Wood, The. .. . 
Banker, The (“Henry Dunbar”) . 
Bottom of the Sea, The (“The Diver's 


Archibald Blyordon , . . . 


. Dr. HartmannandS, Strange . . 
. H. J. Merivale and Palgrave ne 


° H. Cc. Leslie’s production ° ° 
. J. Schonberg MOC A Ee bar 


Luck”). , ° uo th ee 
Dr. Bil. . el hace. elatee Hamilton Aide. ‘ 
English Rose, The “ . .  « GR. Sims and R. Bachanan 
Goggles (“Petits Oiseaux ” é - . CA. Byrne 


Governess, The . 
Guilty without Crime ic Aurora Floyd ") 
Harmachee (“Cleopatra”). . 
Haroun Alraschid and his Mother-in- 
Law (‘The Arabian Nights ” 


Idler,The . ‘ . 
Is Marriage a Failure ? i 
It wasa Dream... 

Lueille . 


Maister of Woodbarrow, The. . . 
Mary Lincoln, M.D. . ; 
Mask of — The . 


v. de Nois and Cc. Young 


. 


SydneyGrundy . . 
C, Haddon Chambers 


. Archibald D. Gordon 
¢ Sere. 8 hs 


Richard W. Davey . 


. Archibald D. Gordon 


Jerome K, Jerome . 


. Charles Burnard 
. John A. Stevens 


Master and Man . G.R. Sims and H. Pettitt 
Merry Monarch, The C*LBroie Ds . J. Cheever 
Middleman, The. . . Henry Arthur Jones 


Miser,The . . 


Mr. Potter of Texas . : 
New Lamps forOld . . . 


Nominee,The .. . . 

Off the Track a ee ase 

On Probation .. . 

One Error. 

Percy Pendragon « Married i in "Haste en 
Poor Jonathan . .. . ‘ 


Princess Paragon,A. . . . 
Prince and the Site The . 
Reckless Temple . 

Sea King, The . ae 
Silver Falls, The. . . . 
Silver Shield, The . . . 
Soudan, The. . . . . 
Sunset . 2 
Tale of a Coat, The (“ Jimmy Watt na ° 
Trip to Chinatown, A. 

Ugly Duckling, The Ps 
*Waif, A (‘ Nobody’s Child ” e. ete 
What Women WillDo .. . 


Whirlwind,The . . . .. >» 
White Lie, A ee aks gs ee pete 
Wicked London . . . ..- - 
Witoh, The . ». + « «+» 


. Wilson Barrett ‘ 
. Florence Marryat and Sir Charles s Young « 


A. C, Gunter ; 
Jerome K. Jerome. . 


. W. Yardley and L, P. Richardson 
. F.G. Reynolds 
. Brander Matthews and G. H. Jessop : 


Edward E. Kidder . 
H. J. Byron. 
J. P. Jackson and R. Weill 


. H.Paultonand Mostyn Teelde . . 
. Mrs. Oscar Beringer . Hs 
. G. M. Wood and Arthur Shirley P 

. Augustus Thomas . . 

. Richard Stahl . 

. G.R. Simsand H. Pettitt 

. Sydney Grundy ° 

. Aug. Harris and H. Pettitt ° 


Jerome K. Jerome . 
Dion Boucicault 


. C.H. Hoyt. 
. Paul M. Potter and David Belasco 


Jerome K. Jerome and Addison Bright 
Sydney Rosenfeld . ovr ner 
Sydney Grundy oo he 
Frank Harvey . 


. Marie Maddison and Philip Hamilton . 


Nov. 1 

















ENGLISH PLAYS 


Produced through the intermediary of uJ. T. GREIN, 


In HOLLAND and BELGIUM during 1890. 





AMSTERDAM. 
Roya. Dutcu Comepy. 
The Middleman . . + . . . . . . . (January). 


Little Lord Fauntleroy . . . (March), 
Rk gts Se eS (October). 


VARIETY THEATRE. 


tt ,, en ee ee ee ee ee 
New Lamps for Old. . . . . . +. +. +=. ~~ (November), 


THE HAGUE and COUNTRY. 


The above plays have been performed in all leading country towns, such as: The Hague, 
Utrecht, Arnhem, Rotterdam, Nijmegen, Assen, Zwolle, Groningen. 


ANTWERP, GHENT, and BRUGES. 
MunicipaL THEATRES. 


The Harbour Lights. . . . . . . + .«. +« + (September), 
The Middleman . . . e . . . ° ° . (November ). 











A LHA M BR A 
THEATRE © OF © VARIETIES. 


LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


#3°°THE* HOME#OF# BALLET.”6¢ 


OPEN “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 











Every Evening from 8 o'clock until 11.30. 


PAPA A WWWWwewrww—s: 


BEAUTIFUL + BALLETS, 


SUPPORTED BY 


Signorina Legnani, 
Mdlles. Spotti, Zimmerman, Marie, and Hoby, and 
Mr. Charles Lauri. 


AND A 


Refined Yariety Enferfainment, 


COMPRISING 


Miss Marie Lloyd, Marie Loftus, Nellie Richards, 
Mr, James Fawn, Mr. Ben Nathan, Mr. G. W. Rowdon (Champion 
Jumper of the World), Mr. Charles Lauri, and Troupe, 





etc., ete. 
OPERATIC AND OTHER SELECTIONS BY THE ORCHESTRA. 
Musical Conductor - - M. FACOBI. 





Prices of Admission, 6d., 1s., 2s., 3s., and 5s.; Private Boxes, 
£1 1s. to £2 12s, 6d. 


Acting Manager . -  « MR. G, M. EDWARDS. 






SS RN SE rm pr 





HEIGHWAY & DEPREE, 
Contractors for Decorative Works, 


43, PICCADILLY CIRCUS, 
LONDON. 





MANCHESTER #DBRESS: 
HEIGHW AY & SON, 19, ‘fohn Dalton Street. 


, ESTABLISHED 1769. 





Guyton-Pierre und Hibrons Plastey, Marble Work, Qosair, 
Decorative Woodwork, Derorative Painting, Oubinet Wark, 
Upholstery, Paryuet Hlooring, Stained Class, gtr, 


—_>_——_ 


List of some of the more important works recently executed under the 
direction of eminent Architects :— 





LONDON. 
ST. JAMES’S HALL (Great Hall), ; ITALIAN EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT 
COURT THEATRE. (considerable interior work and dépéts 
Kiosques, etc.). 

EMPIRE THEATRE (Exterior). BERKELEY HOTEL ST. JAMES’S. 
TIVOLI THEATRE AND RESTAURANT. ALBEMARLE HOTEL, ST. JAMES’S. 
PRINCES’ CLUB, KNIGHTSBRIDGE (Pom- | CHALLIS’S HOTEL. 

peian Decoration of Turkish Baths, | HOLBORN VIADUCT HOTEL. 

etc.). NAVAL EXHIBITION (Dining Saloons). 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S EXHIBITION. MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT 
MONICO RESTAURANT (Renaissance BANK, CORNHILL, E.C. 

Saloon and Marble Work). Etc., etc, 

MANCHESTER. 

TOWN HALL. PALATINE HOTEL. MANCHESTER AND LIVER- 
COMEDY THEATRE. MESSRS. PARKER'S RES- > aad pra el BANK 
QUEEN’S THEATRE. TAURANT. Street ch; aa 
PALACE OF VARIETIES. | STOCK EXCHANGE. Wi nies 4 other 
CONSERVATIVE CLUB. BANK OF ENGLAND. Branches.) 
FRENCH CLUB. LANCASHIRE AND YORE-| wancHESTER JUBILEE 
UNION CLUB (in part). SHIRE BANK. EXHIBITION (ining 
VICTORIA HOTEL, NATIONAL AND PROVIN- Saloons, etc.). 
ALBION HOTEL. CIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. ' Etc., etc. 








LYCEUM THEATRE, IPSWICH. THE ALHAMBRA, BRIGHTON.  Etc., etc. 

















INDEX. 
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Azpors 
ngdon, Awe L., 103 


a Her Path, 8, 169 
Actors’ Association, 168 
Adams, W. Davenport, 130 
Addison, Carlotta, 21, 67, 3375 170 
rou ae] of Terence, The, 
ward eatre, 26, 29, = 42, 57, 101, 162, 172, 
I 
Adoption, 63 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, 100 
Adye, Oscar, 9, 31, 56, 150, 169 
Ai ts ” Hamilton II, 170 
Aladdin, I Principals i in Cast, 167, 
Aladdin ont the Wonderful Lamp, 168 ; Prin- 
cipals in Cast, 1 
Albery, James, 106 
d’Alcourt, Miss, 129 
Alexander, George, 11, 12, 57, 127, 139 
Alhambra, 72 
Alias, 111 
All Abroad, 


Alla Mistake: 11, 40 

Al » Gharles, 33% 135) 162, 168 

Allen, W » 4° 

Allison, c 18 

Allison, W. 130 

Amadi, Madame, 8, 111, 169 

Amateur Pantomime Rehearsal, An, 104 

L’Ami des Femmes, 155 

en, Mary, 72 

Andromeda, 2 
d Cle 


Antony an tra, 149, 180 
[pril 

Arliss, G., 169. 

Armbruster, rl, 130 

Armbruster, Violet. 23, 26, 47, 152 

Armorel of L; OneSSE, I 

Arnauld, ter, 46 


Areliffe, H. H., 83 

Art and Love, 7 

Artful Dodge, The, 6 

As Large as L 

As You Like it ‘a x 171, 176 

aay, | Miss, 129 

psy none ig 

ey, Henry, 111, 149, 1 

At the pe 165 iia 

Athenzeum Hall, 92 

Atherley, F., 88, 107 

D’Auban, John, 129, 167 

iy 133, 179 
L’Autogra he, 155 

Avenue Theatre, 11, 26, 43, 56, 73, 77, 96, 101, 124, 


174, 178, 17 
ale ter, John, 46 46 eg 


Aylward, Miss, 141, 162 
Aynesworth, , Allan, 45 
Ayrton, Margaret, 7, 169 


B. 
Babes in the Wood, 167; Principals in Cast and 
, Hestoguipede, 167 
, F. b +9 155 
Baddele pity e, 5 
Bailiff, _ 54, 85 
er, Hi 27 
ker, More on, 71 


et yy 
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47, 80 
lfour, ited, 6 » 
155 


Bancroft, S. B., 
Bandmann-Palmer, ns., 46 





Bardell v. Pickwick, 
Barrett, Wise u3525 162, 180 
Barry, Shieh is. 124 
64 
Beatrice canis a 
ad ig nas 4, 16; Harlequinade, 167 


rs. dy co 154, 168 


Beier’: Lillie, I 50 


| Benmeat } omy 82, 118 
Bennett, Venie, 29 
Benson, F, 191% 45) 46, 170 


| Best Pol 7 7 92 


Bluobrard Take 166 
mated S., 170, 171 


Bouciealt Be ror, 118, 180 
22, 26, 47,76, 77, 85, 90, 154 





conard, ol wo 48, 62, 103 
be H. re 85 ha 





Nga, 10, 38, 34s 35) 40 43, 60, 103 
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Index. 





Brennan, Maud, 132 

Bride of Love, The, 57, 68, 173 

Bright, Eva, 18 

Bright, Florence, 18 

Britannia Theatre, 167 

Brodie, Matthew, 17, 22, 26, 66 

Brook, Sarah, 2” 

Brooke, Mrs. E. H., 9, 62, 145, 169 

Brookfield, Charles, 135, 141, 147, 164 

Brough, Fanny, 12, 90, 116, 137, 170 

Brough, Lionel, 134 

Brough, Sydney, 20, 21, 62, 138, 170 

Broughton, F. W., 125,54) 85 

Broughton, Phyllis, 8, 111, 169 

Browne, Heron, 168 

Browne, Walter, 155 

Bruce, Edith, 52, 166 

Brunton, Emily, 10, 38 

Bryan, Mrs. J. F., 103 

Buchanan, Robert, 13, 14, 27) 48, 57, 68, 90, 102, 
125, 130, 170, 171, 173, 175, 176, 179 

Buckland, Warwick, 13 

Bucklaw, 91, 126 

Buckstone, Lucy, 66 

Bufton, Eleanor, 66 

Buist, Milton, 54 

Buist, Scott, 17, 42, 54, 113 

Bull, Charles, 41 

Bungalow, The, 17, 75 

Burted Talent, A, 67 

Burk, Miss, 129 

Burleigh, Charles, 150 

Burleigh, T. C., 70 

Burnand, F. C., 6, 36, 47, 110, 133, 169, 171, 177, 179 

Burnett, Mrs., 37 

Byrne, George, 103 

Byron, John, 170 








Cc. 
Cabinet Minister, The, 44, 134) 174 
Caldicott, A. J., 19, 155 
Calhaem, Emilie, ror, 130 
Calhoun, Miss, 61, 100 
Called Back, 144 
Calmour, A. C., 77, 174 
Calvert, Charles, 30, 47 
Calvert, Mrs. Charles, 72 
Calvert, Louis, 26 
Cameron, Violet, 5, 136, 165 
Campbell, Herbert, 166 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick, 67 
Cane, Mr., & 
Canninge, George, 171 
nes Mrs., 34, 40, 104 
Capel, G., 12, 170 
Capet, Helen, 18 
Captain Swift, 162 
Captain Thérése, 109, 136, 177 
Carleton, Royce, 25, 49, 60 
Carlyle, Delia, 85, 144 
Carmen up to Data, 128, 136, 178 
ernioat. ime, 3 

rr, J]. Comyns, 68, 144, 174 

Carr, Mrs. J. C., 123 
Carson, Mrs. C. L., 25, 54 
Carter, John, 82 
Carton, R. C., 179 
Cartwright, Charles, 25, 45, 46, 48 
Caryll, Ivan, 35, 133, 179 
Casati, 72 
Cassilis, Ina Leon, 56 
Casting the Boomerang, 69, 108 
Cathcart, R., 170 
Cautley, Laurence, 18, 22, 76, 112 
Cave, J. A., 103 
Cavendish, Ada, 58 
Cecil, Arthur, 45 
Cerise & Co., 41, 172 
Champion, Miss, 129 
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